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GERMANS SEEK 
MEMBERSHIP IN 
NATIONS LEAGUE 


Government May Use Oppor- 
tunity to Restate Views 
on War-Guilt Question . 


FEDERAL PREMIERS 
DISCUSS PROPOSAL 


Promise Made to Do Every- 


thing to Strengthen Reich’s 
Position in Organization 


By Special Cable 
BERLIN, Feb. 8—The Government 
held a Cabinet meeting this morning 
about submitting Germany’s applica- 


tion for membership to the League | 


of Nations, which may be dispatched 


today or tomorrow. While it will not 
contain any conditions or make 
reservations for Germany’s entrance 
to the League, but will be a 
“straightforward application,” as 
one high Foreign Office official told 
the correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor last night, it is be- 
lieved in political circles here that 
the Government will use the oppor- 
tunity. to restate its views on the 
war-guilt question, its interpretation 
of Article 16 of the League Cove- 
nant and other questions of interest 
to Germany in connection with its 
joining the League. 

At Saturday’s discussion between 


the prime ministers of the federal 


states, Dr. Hans Luther and Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, regarding Ger- 
many’s pending application, only che 
Premier of .Mecklenburg opposed 
Germany’s entrance, while the 
prime ministers of Bavaria and 
Thuringia expressed a wish that the 
Reich would have induced the Allies 
to increase the ameliorations in the 
Rhineland before joining the League. 
The majority, however, agreed to 
the Government’s policy, afid all 
promised to do everything to 
strengthen Germany’s position in the 
39mg when once it became a mem- 
er 


Didomatic Circles Speculate 


¢ on Result of Germany’s Entry 


By .Cable from Monitor Bureau 
' LONDON, Feb. 8—Now that the 


a : German application to, the League is. 
es at last ready there is considerable 
Bs speculation 

4 ~~ hete about the resuit of the changed 


in diplomatic circles 


-¢omplexion which. the League Coun- 


» cil will acquire when, for the first 


. time, one of the states defeated in 
_ the Great War takes its seat thereon. 
it is recognized that Germany. will 


ve power to cause the Council se-. 


Be vay ‘embarrassment, for its deci- 


i unanimous. 


Aa ana with few exceptions: must be 


Be”: 3 
oy of 


Supposing; it ig asked; Heseniny 
been a member of the Council 
oe the Mosul dispute was under 


_ discyssion. Would Germany have 


been. able to vote against its former 


1 ally? If not, the Counci] would have 


; - for 


a 
eo 
Sy 


agate unable to give its award. . 


A. similar situation, it is pointed 
“out, can often arise,in the future; 
‘instance, | if the © Hungarian 
_ forgery case came before the Council. 

The Times, in commenting edito- 
 Fially today, remarks that the 
League and particularly the Council 
has “developed a definite corporate 
feeling,” and adds “there is no dis- 
guising the fact that the entry of a 
former enemy into the League in- 
volves a risk—it may be hoped a 


. slight one—impairing this valuable 


_ corporate feeling.” 
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i hi sets of sins eseeseeeecs 


It coneludes as 
follows: “It is absolutely essential 


_to the League’s welfare that the 
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Mexican ( Official Denies 
Anti-Foreign Sentiment 


By the Associated Press 

Mexico City, Feb. 8 

ENERAL AARON SAENZ, 
Mexico’s Foreign Minister, de- 
clares there is no anti-foreign feel- 
ing behind the Mexican: Govern- 
ment’s policies, but a desire to fix 
conditions under which the co- 
operation of ‘foreigners would be 

acceptable to the Government. 

The Foreign Minister added that 
the recent legislation passed by 
Congress had been definitely put 
‘jnto force, and that any future 
amendment, amplification or annul- 
mert would depend on Congress. 
Mexico, General Saenz continued, 

fundamentally was for Mexicans. 


ARMY ATR CORPS 
SHAKEUP LOOMS 
IN DAVIS ORDER 


Two Distinet Investigations 
of Propaganda Among 
Officers Planned 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (P) — In- 
vestigation of conditions in the army 
air service has been ordered by 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War. 
The Secretary wants. to know 
whether air service officers still are 
opposing the air policies of President 
Coolidge and are employing “dis- 
loyal” methods in carrying forward 
the agitation for a Separate air 
corps, 

To establish the facts two separate 
inquiries have been ordered by the 
Secretary. One phase has been 
placed in the hands of Maj.-Gen. Eli 
A. Helmick, Inspector-General of the 
Army. Another has been intrusted 
to Maj.-Gen. Mason M. Patrick, chief 
of the Air Service. 

Whether disciplinary action will 
be taken by the War Secretary de- 
pends upon the nature and complete- 
ness of the information collected. It 
is conceded to be within the realm 
of possibilities that a general shake- 
‘up of air service, ineluding court- 
martial proceedings similar to those 
which epreceded the exit of Col. Wil- 
liam Mitchell from the army, will 
follow. _ 

Anonymous Documents 


While Mr. Davis and other depart- 
ment officials decline to discloge the 
evidence which led to the decision 
for a-sweeping investigation, it is 
known that the War Secretary has 
in his possession copies of anony- 
‘mous documents believed by some 
departmental. authorities to have 
been mimeéographed and distributed 
thrqugh air service officers on duty 
with national guard and reserve or- 
ganizations through the country t6 
“get busy” in their support of the 

r corps bill... 

Reported activities of-air officer 
in furnishing members of Congress 
with, prepared statements intended 
for distribution through their offices 
at the Capitol, and supporting other 
legislative proposals for alteration 
of the President’s air policy, also 
will be‘acrefully inquired into by the 
investigators. 

It is well understood by all army 
Officers that President Coolidge con- 
curs in the conclusions of the air 
board which recommended against 
the separate air service advocated by 
Mr. Mitchell and proposed instead 
that air personnel be placed under a 
special Assistant Secretary of War 
and remain an integral part of the 
army. Z 

Basis of Discipline 

Nevertheless, General Patrick re- 
cently went before a House commit- 
tee and renewed his advocacy of a 
separate corps. A bill embodying his 
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Kansas City Reports Success 
of Employee Representation 


Plan Promotes Good Will Between: Workers 
and Officials of Railway Company 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 4 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—A seven-year 
test of the employees’ representation 
plan in industry is declared to have 
proven an unqualified success with 


|the Kansas*City Railways Company, 


whose employees number 3200. 
The plan worked to promote good 
/will between employees and officials 


tory and peaceful adjustment of all 
matters affecting wages and working 
conditions:of employees, and aided a 
thorough rehabilitation of the rail- 
ways’ property through a period of 
receivership, it is explained by F. G. 
can genera] manager of the com- 


pan 

When.the plan was adopted by the 
local transportation company it had 
not been tried extensively in the 
United States. In recent years it has 
been widely favored and now is used 
im some form in many industries, 
transportation companies and other 
concerns employing large numbers 
of workers. 

The plan was adopted by voluntary 
agreement of company officials and 
emplovees, following a prolonged and 
costly strike of the street car work- 
ers. In the seven years of its Opera- 
tion there has not been one dif- 
ference of major proportions be- 
tween the two parties to the plan 
and no difference of any type that 
has not been adjusted without an 
appewl to the final court. of resort 
set up by the plan, the central com- 
mittee. 


of the company, led to the satisfac-} 


COUNT .BETHLEN 
MAY QUIT POST 


Resignation of Hungarian 
Premier Looked For Over 
Franc Forgery Scandal 


By Special Cable 

BUDAPEST, Feb. 8—The resigna- 
tion of Count Bethlen as Premier is 
anticipated momently, The Christian 
Science Monitor representative is in- 
formed from a reliable source. Count 
Bethlen’s position has become criti- 
cal during the last few days, owing 
principally to the exposures in Par- 
liament, charging him with a fore- 
knowledge of the counterfeiting and 
without taking immediate steps to 
apprehend the forgers. The leading 
Budapest newspaper,.the Péserlloyd 
has adopted the attitude that con- 
fidence in Hungary at home and 
abroad 
withdrawal of the Béthlen Cabinet, 
and their replacement by men from 
the same bloc of parties which sup- 
ported Count Bethlen, but who were 
not touched by the scandal. 
_ Count Emerich Karolyi, a promi- 
nent aristocrat demands in the 
course of an article in the Peserlloyd 
which is attracting great attention, 
that Count Bethlen make way for 
an unsullied, cabinet, in order to 
avert the “humiliation of foreign in- 
tervention.”. The franc forgeries 
interpellations in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Feb. 9 and the 
action which the Little Entente is 
expected to decide on at a confer- 
ence this week is having the effect of 
promoting a desire among the better 
element in Hungary to wipe away 
the stain as quickly as possible. 

Count Karolyi calls for the con- 
centration of all the country’s con- 
structive forces to save the people 
from the present dilemma, and ac- 
cuses Count Bethlen of deliberate 
laxness in prosecuting the counter- 
feiters. 


How French Debt Mission Failed 


1/Presentation of French Offer and Its Rejection | 


by American Representatives Is Graphieally 
Described by Editor of Paris Paper 


Below will be found the second 
part of Stephane Lauzanne’s story 
of the French debt negotiations in 
Washington. The story ’ appeared 
originally in Les @uvres Libres,and 
is being reprinted in the Monitor in 
three parts. Particular interest at- 
taches to the story in view of the 
fact that Henry Berenger is about 
to resume the debt negotiations 
with the United States, negotiations 
which in the case of Joseph Cail- 
lauc proved futile. 


| II 
On Thursday, Sept. 24, 1925, at 10 


4/ o’clock in the morning, the French 


delegation climbed the steps of the 
Treasury. Black coats, dark trousers, 


4\ dark gloves. Only the silk hat was 


lacking to make people believe it 
was a funeral delegation. But M. de 
who follows tradition, 
had thus regulated our garb. 

“We must mark the occasion,” 
said he. 

Andrew Mellon awaited the visi- 
tors on the landing outside the ele- 
vator and led the way himself into 


the meeting room of the conference, | 


which was like the twin brother to 
one of our budget commission halls. 
The view from the windows looked 
out only on the charming green park 
of the White House. 

Two tables had been*arranged at 
right angles: a reetangular table for 
the American Commission; an oval 


{table for the French delegation. After 


making the introductions: Mr. Mellon 


1‘ took his place at the rectangular 


table, with Mr. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State, at his right, and Mr. Win- 


16/ston, Assistant Séeretary of - -the | 
i¢'Treasury and the secretary. ef the 


conference, at his left; while M. 
Caillaux, seating himself at the oval 
table, invited M. Berenger to take the 
seat at his right. 

After an exchange of formal greet- 
ings, M. Caillaux took a paper from | 
his pocket and asked if he might 
read it. This is the paper,.the text of 
which was drawn up in the “chil- 
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You have heard of the 
Purple Cow. Now comes 


A Mauve 
Bungalow 


to be built at Lanaiwai, a 
camp which is one of the 
distinct notes in the chorus of 
women’s achievements. It is 
a bit of 


Hawaii in 
New England 


+——+ 


——— 


How Miss Alexander built 
her exotic, popular camp al- 
most single-handed is told 


ee 


in 


Tomorrow’s 


Ss 
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“The plan provides for representa- 
tion of the employees of this com- 
pany in its management, and gives 
them complete committee represen- 
tation to adjust any grievances that 
may arise affecting the individual 
case, working conditions or wages,’ 
said Mr. Buffe. He added: 
| “We have demonstrated through 
the seven-year use of this plan that 
co-operative effort between employ- 
ees and management in adjusting 
grievances and other questions can 
be maintained with justice, without 
the ,importation of outsiders, and 
witout dissensions and losses which 
so frequently grow out of large in- 
dustrial enterprises.” 


In addition to the representation 
plan there is maintained the Kansas 
City Railways Employees’ Brother- 
hood. THis is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, headed by one of the employees, 
H, E. Green, and directed by a board 
of trustees composed of- employees. 
A total of 2900 of the 3200 employees 
are members. To maintain insurance 
and other benefits employee members 
pay an annual fee of $1.75. This is 
supplemented by a fee of $1.40 which 
the company itself pays. 

Company employees also maintain 
and administer on their own account 
a savings and loan association, de- 
signed to promote thrift and home 
owhing. It now has assets of more 
than $500,000. A monthly magazine, 
devoted to the interests of the work- 
ers and-to prpmotion of efficient serv- 


ice, is published by the employees. 


Resignation Expected 


is only restorable. by the 


SE unGes 


Bain News Service 


COUNT BETHLEN 
‘Franc Scandals in Hungary May Cause 
Fall of the Present Government 


| 
COUNCIL FURNITURE 


Consent Decree Grants $8200 
to Gray Company 


A consent decree was entered in 
the clerk’s office of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court today by which 


the city of Boston is to pay the Gray 
Furniture Company $8250 for furni- 
ture and furnishings for the cham- 
ber of the Boston City Council. 

The bill rendered by the Gray Fur- 
niture Company was for $16,500, but 
a bill in equity brought by George 
H. McCaffrey and other taxpayers 
prevented its payment. On that bill 
Judge Carroll of the Supreme Court 
issued a temporary injunction 
against James M. Curley, Mayor; Ru- 
pert S. Carven, City Auditor, and 
John J. Curley, City Treasurer, re- 
straining them from paying the $16,- 
500. 

Since that time negotiations have 
been in progress for a settlement, 
and the ccnsent decree ends all legal 
proceedings and releases the City of 
Boston from any further liability in 
the matter. ‘ . 


AMERICAN ENGINEER | 
ARRESTED IN CHINA 


HARBIN, Manchuria, Feb. 8 ()— 
An American named Bunting,: a 
former employee of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, was arrested and 
marched pinioned through the streets 
of the city. His arrest was due to a 
dispute over the ownership of a fac- 
tory. Later through the intercession 
of the consul, Bunting was released. 
The police. however, removed the 
American flag which was being flown 
over the factory. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8 ()—Offi- 
cials of the Baldwin Locomotive 


tion about the American named-§ 


in Harbin, Manchuria. 


foreign service department of the 
Baldwin concern, said a man by that 
name had been sent to Manchuria 
several years ago to erect loco- 
motives, but that he had left the 
employ of the company about three 
years ago. He said Bunting formerly 
had been employed in the shops here, 
but he did not recall his first 
name or know what business he had 
engaged in after leaving the Baldwin 
Company. 


NO CONCESSIONS 
MADE TO ITALY 


LONDON, Feb. 8 ()—The Premier, 
Stanley Baldwin, answering ques- 
tions in the House of Commons today, 
said no political or commercial ar- 
rangements or concessions were en- 
tered into! with Italy in connection 
with the recent war debt settlement. 

Attention was called to the fact 
that;some sections ofthe press had 


had been made. 


| Speech of Bavarian Premier 


PAYMENT IS HALVED; 


Bunting, who was arrested yesterday | | 


reported that such an arrangement | 


MUSSOLINI USES 
WARLIKE WORDS 
TOWARD REICH 


Answered in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies 


By Wireless 
ROME, Feb. 8—The question of 
relations between Italy and Germany, 
especially in regard to South Tyrol, 


has been brought into vivid promi- 
nence by a speech of the Bavarian 
Premier, whose words created the 


deepest impression throughout Italy.. 


The deputy, Roberto Farinacci, sec- 
retary-general of the Fascist Party, 
prevented an interpellation to the 
Foreign Minister requesting him to 
inform the Chamber without delay 
of the condition of the relations be- 
tween Italy. and Germany after the 
Italophobe declarations of the 
Bavarian Premier. 

Benito Mussolini, the Prime 
Minister, made a statement in the 
House reviewing the relations be- 
tween Italy and Germany which as 
a result of the active hostility of the 
press of both countries during the 
last three months’ have become very 
strained. While it would be unwise 
to attach too much importance to 
these press controversies, it must be 
admitted that the friction has been 
increasing and that it might possibly 
lead to further complications, which 
it is in the interest of both countries 
as well as that of European peace 
to eliminate before becoming too 
late. 

Premier Reviews Relations 

Signor Mussolini reviewed the 
post-war relations between Italy and 
Germany, which had _ been~ very 
friendly, culminating in the conclu- 
sion of a trade agreement. After the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Locarno, 
he said a pernicious and ridiculous 
campaign,. based on lies having for 
its object the intimidation of Fascist 
Italy, broke out in Germany. The 
accusations levelled by Germany 
against the Fascist Government of 
dppression of the German-speaking 
population in the South Tyrol were 
all false, emphatically said Signor 
Mussolini. 

Italy, added the Premier, did not 
fear an economic or tourist boycott 
of Italy, since it was living on far 
more reliable sources than that of 
tourists, but if such a boycott ob- 
tained the tacit tolerance of re- 
sponsible German authorities, “we 
will answer with a boycott squared, 
while any possible reprisals will be 
answered with reprisals cubed.” 


Policy of “Italianity” 


The Bavarian Premier, proceeded 
Signor Mussolini amid the approval 
of the deputies, after referring to 
the spirit of Locarno which, “through 
being talked about will become like 
all habitual hypocritical things— 
soft, evanescent and unbearable,” 
had made anxunheard of speech 
against Italy. There never had been 
a question of a South German Tyrol 
problem; the Upper Trentino had 
been settled by the treaty of Saint 
Germain concluded with Austria. 
Italy was not oppressing the Upper 
Trentino, but was pursuing a policy 
of “Italianity.” 

Signor Mussolini mentioned the 
measures the pan-Germanist pro- 
posed to take had Germany won the 
war. .He believed that the anti- 
Italian campaign was due to ignor- 
ance on the part of the Germans in 
new Italy. The Italian policy in 
the Upper Adige had not been modi- 
fied and the laws would be applied 
rigorously and the whole dijstrict 
must and will become Italian, 

This speech, Signor Mussolini con- 
cluded must be understood as taking 
up a political and diplomatic posi- 
tion. “I hope to be understood by 
those concerned,” he said, “in such a 
way that the Italian Government will 
not have to resort to a concrete 
answer, as it would resort to to- 
morrow should the German Govern- 
ment assume the responsibility of 
what has happened and what may 
still happen in Germany. The Italian 
flag will never be lowered from the 


wees on Page 4, Column 5) 
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American-Canadian 
Co-operation on Power 


By the Associated Press 
Chicago, Feb. 8 
EPRESENTATIVES of the 
major super-power utilities in- 
terests of the United States and 

Canada at a meeting here pledged 

co-operation with the Federal Gov- 
_ernment in a plan devised to har- 

ness and use the 50,000,000 un- 
| developed hydro-horsepower in the 
country. 

While technical details of the 
plan were not made public, it was 
announced that it will be sub- 
mitted to the public committee of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation for official presentation to 
the Government. 


GARAGE PERMIT 
TO BE APPEALED 


Street Commission Ruling 
on Park Square Plan 
Faces Contest 


ee 


The Boston Street Commission to- 
day made known its decision to grant 
a permit for the construction of the 
proposed 1000-car public garage, op- 
posite the Park Square Building, 
thus temporarily settling a question 
which has been vigorously engaging 
the attention of the City Hall and 


divers real: estate interests for sev- 
eral weeks. 

In face of this decision, William 
J. McDonald, who has béen the mov- 
ing force in opposing the project, 
announced this morning his deter- 
mination to carry the issue to 
higher authority, which is taken to 
indicate that he will seek a review 
of the case by George C. Neal, Mas- 
sachusetts Fire Commissioner. 

The petition seeking license to 
erect the garage provides for the 
building of a $1,500,000 structure, and 
is-sought by the St. James Building 
Corporation, composed of individuals 
who petitioned a sinrilar project un- 
successfully during the later part of 
Mayor Curley’s administration. 

Developments today indicated that 
the undertaking will be strenuously 
contested by both sides before the 
case is finally determined. It is 
pointed out that the particular issue 
invoived is the question. as to char- 
acter of business development which 
shall be sponsored in the extensive 
development of the Park Square 
area. Seldom, it is observed, has a 
garage contract provoked such in- 
terest. 

Mayor Nichols today reiterated 
that he wouid maintain his hands-off 
policy whatever turn the matter 
takes, and make it clear that the 
action of the Street Commission rep- 
resented its uninfluenced decision as 
far as he ‘was concerned. 


MR. RADITCH PLEADS 
SEPARATIST CAUSE 


By Special Cable 
BELGRADE, Feb. 8—Despite the 
warning sent him by his Radical col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, Stephan 
Raditch continues the campaign oft 


pleading a separatist cause. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Raditch, there only exist 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes sepa- 
rately—not one Jugoslav nation. 
Bishop Strossmayer, he says, means 
nothing to Croatians. Bishop Stross- 
mayer, one of the greatest workers in 
the nineteenth century for Jugoslay 
union, was Croat-born. 

Mr. Raditch is similarly etic 
his colleagues, the Radical minis- 
ters. The Raditchist ministers, 
among whom is Mr. Raditch’s 
nephew, Paul, are endeavoring to 
influence Mr. Raditch to moderate 
his attitude. The general opinion is 
that. the political situation is 
troubled. 
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MAINE PILGRIMS 


ENJOYING 


THE HOSPITALITY OF MIAMI 


Members of Entire Party ‘Taken to Coral Gables, Where 
They Will Be Guests at Dinner 


MIAMI, Fla., Feb. 8 (Special)— 
While the “home folks” are engaged 
in digging out of the snowdrifts the 
Maine Pilgrims, headed by Gov. and 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewster, are enjoy- 
ing today the “benign influence of the 
soft air, gorgeous foliage and rich 


Works could. give bit scant informa- ; vegetation” of this southernmost city 


'on the mainland of the United 


States. 
‘“Here’s a chance to, use our bath- 


Francois de St. Phalle, head of the | ing suits,” was the cry of several 


members of the party when they first 
looked upon the broad expanse of 
beach fo1 which Miami is famous. 
“Brewster’s Boosters,’ as some of 
the tourists have termed the mem- 
bers of their own party, are at the 
Hotel Urmey and doing their best to 
see all there is te see before the 
“Maine Special” leaves for Sebring 
at midnight. 
Ahead of Schedule 

The Maine Pilgrims are a little 
ahead of their schedule having ar- 
rived here on Saturday when varioys 
civic clubs and private citizens 
united in entertaining them. The 
New England Society of Miami held 
a reception to the partyin the hotel 
lobby. Governor Brewster was among 
a few of the party who visited the 
Florida Keys by airplane. 


On, Sunday the visitors broke up 


into groups and attended vyarious 
church services in and about Miami. 
The remainder of the day was spent 
in automobile drives over many of 
the 700 miles of improved highways 


which radiate from Miami and lead 
to many points of interest. Today 
the entire party will be taken to 
Coral Gables for dinner. 

The Maine Pilgrims have been en- 
joying to the utmost the hospitality 
of the various -southern cities vis- 
ited. The addresses made by Gov- 
ernor Brewster and others of the 
party, at the luncheons, dinners and 
receptions have been filled with 
praise of the progressive spirit and 
the wonderful advancement of the 
new South. 

Learning a Lesson 

All are agreed that they are learn- 
ing a lesson for Maine and all New 
England from the enterprising men 
and women _in this section of the 
United States. All are convinced 
that the Florida boom is genuine and 
louder than ever they are repeating 
the slogan, “Florida in Winter and 
Maine in Summer.” 

This sentiment was heartily sec- 
onded by former Mayor Curley of 
Boston in his address at Palm 
Beach, Saturday night, at a banquet 
tendered the Maine Pilgrims at 
Whithall Hotel by George W. Harvey, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
a New Englander and progressive 
southerner. Mr. Curley expressed the 
belief that this friendly mission will 
do much to more solidly cement the 
kindly relations between North and 
South. He complimented the move- 
ment to unify the commercial and 
industrial interests of New England 


and to encourage a closer trade re- 
lationship with the South, 


BISHOP MANNING OPPOSES 
CHURCH SOCIETY’S STAND 


OPPONENT SAYS. 


@ Keystone View Co. 
THE RT. REV. WILLIAM T. MANNING 


SURVEY SOUGHT 
OF ELECTRICAL 
COST FOR ROADS 


United Improvement Asso- 
ciation Seeks Survey to 
Determine Cost 


Arguments relative to the pro- 
posed electrification of the railroads 
in the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton were heard by the Legislative 
Committee on Metropolitan Affairs 
at a hearing today on the petition of 
the United Improvement Association 
calling for an investigation by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the 
cost of such a project. 

The history of agitation for electri- 
fication of the railroads was_ set 
forth by J.‘P. Nickerson, represent- 


ing the Improvement Association. In 
the course of his statement he re- 
marked that the Commission on Pub- 
lic Utilities had never investigated 
the subject, although it had denied 
the petition of the Improvement As- 
sociation and refused to order the 
railroads to electrify. 

Mr. Nickerson contended that the 
“reason the railroads do not do any- 
thing about the electrification proj- 
ect is because they buy half the coal 
from the coal mines. New England 
is a better market for the coal than 
for efficient railroads. The railroads 
can’t do what their engineers have 
been advising them. 
neers say that electrification in Bos- 
ton would cost $40,000,000; the rail- 
roads say it would cost $100,000,000.” 

Agitation for electrification of the 
lines in and around Boston 
as far back as 1894, Mr. 
said, when a member of the Roslin- 
dale Citizens’ Association stood up 
at a meeting and declared that the 
only way to remove the smoke nui- 
sance would be by forcing the rail- 
roads to electrify. 

“Not. long after that,” said Mr. 
Nickerson, “we went to the New 
Haven Railroad people and asked for 
a decrease in fares. We saw the vice- 
president, who was an engineer. He 
surprised us by telling us that the 
only way we could get the railroad 
to decrease the fare would be to make 
them electrify. “But they wouldn't 
electrify, he told us,” said Mr. Nick- 
erson, “unless we made them.” 

The resolve pronosed by the Im- 
provement Association provides that 
the Public Utilities Commission 
shall be directed to investigate the 
report to the Legislature at the next 
session as to the cost of electrifying 
the railroads within the metropolitan 
district: as to the relative cost of 
operation of these roads by steam 
and by electricity; as to the rela- 


and by electricity, with special atten- 


terminal stations; and relative to the 
cost, operation and_- efficiency of 
electrically equipped: roads, steam 
roads and motor driven vehicles, for 
long and short hauls. 


BELGIAN KING PLEADS 
FOR NATIVE PEOPLES 


By Special Cable 

BRUSSELS, Feb. 8—No one should 
forget that colonization must find its 
justification in the moral progress 
and material well-being of the native 
populations, according to King 
Albert in a speech before the Colonial 
Congress now in session here. 

He added: “We have a respon- 
sibility toward these populations of 
which we have assumed the govern- 
ment. We must defend their lives, 
preserve their\moral as well as their 
physical health. We must ght 
against alcoholism, build schools, 
provide better food and better con- 
ditions for recruiting manual labor.” 


GENERAL WU WARNS 
AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


HANKOW, China, Feb. 8 (P)— 
General Wu Pei-fu has issued a 
circular denouncing General Feng 
Yu-hsiang as being in a secret alli- 
ance with the Bolsheviki, against 
whom he urges the formation, of a 
united front. 

Ma Soo, formerly ex-President Sun 
Yat Sen’s representative in Washing- 
ton, has appealed to all patriots to 
support General Wu against Com- 
munism. He-charges that the Bol- 
heviki are poisoning the minds of 
the people with pernicious doctrines 
and are corrupting the morals of 


Chinese youth with Russian gold, 
; ‘ 
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I Not Representative of the 


Episcopal Church, Says 
New York Head 


DECLARES HIS FIRM 
STAND ON STATUTES 


Other Protestant Preachers in 
City and State Voice Their 
Prohibition Support. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 8—Repudiation 
of the Church Temperance Society 
of the Protestant Episcopa] Church, 
in so far as it is representative of 
the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion, and strong approval of the pro- 
hibitiog law as it stands on ‘he 
statutes, was voiced by the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning of the diocese 
of New York, in a sermon at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
here. 

Bishop Manning declared that the 
society spoke neither for the Nation 
nor the diocese of which he is the 
head. He asserted that the country 
would never repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment or the Volstead Act, to 
both of which he pledged his heart- 
iest support and approval. 

Can Be Enforced 


“T believe that the prohibition law, 
properly enforced, will make us a 
healthier, stronger and better peo- 
ple,” Bishop Manning said, “and I 
believe that these laws can be, and 
ought to be enforced, and are being 
more and more generally observed in 
the country. 


“In view of what our race has suf- 
fered through the _ evils of strong 
drink, in- view of the agony which 
fathers, mothers and children have 
suffered from it, in view of the fact 
that its suppression means the re- 
Cuction of poverty, sorrow, disease 
and crime, may we not all of us be 
willing and glad to make such sur- 
render of our personal liberties, or of 
cur tastes, as the law calls for and 
to see prohibition fully and fairly 
tried?” 

The Rev. Dr. Percy ‘Stickney 
Grant, widely known Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, and one-time 
rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, voicdd similar thoughts in a 
sermon at St. Mark’s In-The-Bouw- 
erie, as did other Protestant Episco- 
pal preachers in various churches 
throughout the State. 

Indorsed by Ohio Bishop 


Their stand and the stand of 
prominent laymen in backing up the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act and holding out against 
any modification of the prohibition 
law or any tampering with it, was 
backed up by the Rt. Rev. Warren 
L. Rogers, bishop coadjutor of Ohio, 
who is visiting in New York City. 
He declared the country would never 
vote wet again and said he did not 
see how the legalizing of light wines 
and beer would help the situation in 
any way. 


“But wait until the cent 


100 per 


at the polls and the enemies of pro- 


‘hibition will see a sight to terrify 


them. 

“Two billion of dollars have been 
saved to the Nation under prohibi- 
tion and we have had a better in- 
dustrial population. One of the main 
reasons why America should have 
prohibition is that there are few 
American families which have not 
experienced at least one ruined life 
from drink.” 

Dr. Grant declared that “for years 
it has been hard to get support 
financially for the Church Temper- 
ance Society,” and added: 

“And it has been equally hard to 
get permission for -its representa- 
tives to speak from Episcopal pul- 
pits,-so little backing did the organi- 
zation have from the communion as 
a whole. I know what I am talking 
about because-I was a director of 
the organization.” 


“Without Authorization” 
The Rev. Dr. James V. Chalmers, 
formerly president of the Church 
Temperance Society, asserted that 


the national secretary of the society 
Obviously acted without authoriza- 
tion of the board of managers of the 
society. 

Wayne B. Whéeler, general coun- 
sel of the Anti-Saloon League, ap- 
plauded the statement by Bishop 
Manning and other Protestant Epis- 
copal clergy and laymen who have 
taken their stand squarely behind 
prohibition. Mr. Wheeler said Bishop 
Manning’s stand “would greatly 
hearten the prohibition forces” in 
their campaign to uphold the law 
against the attack of the liquor in- 
terests. 

“Bishop Manning’s utterances,” he 
said, “will greatly help the fight com- 
ing on in the Nation to suppress our 
liquor lawlessness. The report that 
bills to be proposed in Congress by 
the enforce.ient department will 
weaken prohibition, is without foun- 
dation. All of this proposed legis- 
lation will strengthen law enforce- 
ment throughout the Nation.” 


Bishop Manning’s Sermon 


Bishop Manning’s text was from 
I Corinthians 8:13, “Wherefore, 
if meat>causeth my brother to 
stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I cause not my brother 
to stumble.” His sermon follows: 

There is at the present time much 
discussion of the question of prohi- 
bition, and in view of the great im- 
portance of this question to the life 
of our people, I feel- it right, as 
Bishop of this diocese, to make some 
statements upon the subject and to 
state clearly my own judgment in 
regard to it. 

Let me say first that undue im- 
portance has begn attached to cer- 
tain statements made in the name 
of the society known as the Church 
Temperance Society. This society 
has no official authorization and no 
right whatever to speak in the mane 
of the Episcopal Church. It is @ 
voluntary association and its state- 
ments have enly such weight as 
may attach te those of any vol- 
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untary organization. They are not 
to be taken as representing the 
* mind of the Episcopal Church. For 
some years past the church has 
scarcely been aware of the existence 
of this society and it has not been 
regarded as having weight and: in- 
fluence in the church. 


Ignorant of Findings 


How the findings were reached 
which were recently announced in 
the name of the society and whether 
this announcement was authorized 
and indorsed by the society itself 
we have still to learn. The mind of 
the House of Bishops was expressed 
at the general cenvention in New 
Orleans last October by the adop- 
tion withcut a dissenting vote of the 

llowing resolution. 
eaaatvel, That facing the danger 
of the spirit of lawlessness in Amer- 
ican life we welcome the renewed 
efforts of the Government of the 
United States to enforce strictly and 
impartially the prohibition laws and 
the anti-narcotic laws which are so 
widely and cynically disregarded, and 
we call upon the people of our 
church to set a good example of that 
obedience to law without which no 
democracy can endure.” | 

As indicating the mind of our 
own diocese, our Diocesan Conven- 
tion in 1923, after full consideration, 
adopted a resolution appealing to 
Governor Smith to veto the bill 
repealing the Mullan-Gage law. No 
action by the convention since that 
time has suggested any change in 
its sentiment upon the subject. 


His Judgment Stands 
My own judgment and conviction 
upon this: question remain what they 
were when I addressed our conven- 
tion upon the subject in 1922. I have 
given much study to the question 
and have considered careful the 


evidence presented by those who 
believe in prohibition and by those 
who are opposed to it and I have 
found no reason to change my Views. 
I do not hold that to drink wine or 
other intoxicant, in moderation, IS 
in itself a sin. But I believe that 
the prohibition law, properly en- 
forced, will make us a. healthier, 
stronger and better people, and I be- 
lieve that these laws can be and 
ought to be enforced and are being 
more and more generally observed in 
the country as a whole. 
Recognizes Some Truths 

I recognize the truth of much 
that is said as to the increase of 
drinking among certain groups and 
classes of people, the lowering of 
standards, the flask carrying and 
other disgusting and degrading 
practices which have been intro- 
duced among those who ought to 
know better and to have nobler 
ideals of life. I recognize the evil 
and corruption connected with boot- 
legging in which, let us remember, 
the respected members of society 
who patronize the bootlegger and so 
create him are just as reprehensible 
as the men whom they thus tempt 
and pay to violate the law. 

We must remember, however, that 
the pictures of these violations of 
the law are drawn usually by those 
who wish to use them as an argu- 
ment for the repeal or modification 
of-the law. Other laws of our land 
are difficult of enforcement and are 
frequently violated, but we do not, 
therefore, suggest their modification 
or repeal. We must consider this 
law not in its effect upon certain 
groups or communities who willfully 
choose to defy and violate it, but in 
its effects upon the life of our coun- 
try as a whole, and so considered 
there is, in my judgment, no room 
for serious doubt as to its beneficial 
results. 


Respected by Most People 


By a great part of our people we 
see this law respected and obeyed. 
We see its observance in the country 
as a whole increasing, and not de- 
creasing. We see the lives and homes 
of our wage-earners and our plain 
people immeasurably benefited by it. 
We see in many places jails closed 
because they are no longer needed. 
We see in such a situation as the 
present coal strike the entire absence 
of disturbance and disorder as a 
result largely of the prohibition laws. 
There is not the slightest likelihood 
that the country will ever repeal the 
— laws, and we all know 
this. 


Neither of the two great political 


parties could be prevailed upon even 
to consider a wet plank in its plat- 
form. Any political party which 
adopted such a plank would sign its 
own death warrant. 


Against Modification 
I do not believe that the Volstead 
Act should be modified at this time. 
When the law is being so observed by 
all that we can be assured that its 


modification would not mean its 
practical nullification; when its 
modification is desired by the sin- 
cere friends as well as by the ene- 
‘mies of prohibition, some modifica- 
tion of it may and probably will be 
made. 

The return to the sale of wines 
and beer which some are advocating 
would, in my judgment, increase 
and not reduce the present evils and 
would make any enforcement of the 
law impossible. I do not believe that 
the country as a whole would listen 
to this. 

I see that some of our bishops 
and clergy say that this law cannot 
be enforced. Instead of Saying that 
it cannot be enforced, let us do our 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Meeting of Brown Club of Bost - 
ton City Club, 6. _—— 

Banquet of Nationhl Association of 
Stationers, Office Outfitters and Manu- 
facturers, Hotel Somerset, 6:30. 

Meeting of Massachusetts Avenue Tm- 
provement Association, 199 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, 7 | 

Modern Language Conference, ‘Mr. 
Hellman and the Stevenson Myth; Per- 
sonal Recollections of Stevenson.” by 
Prof. C. C. Wright, Common Room, 
Conant Hall, 8. 

Lecture on thrift by Etta Smith of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, aus- 
pices of Business Women’s League of the 
, ‘ a. ee. 

Theaters 


Castle Square—“Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Copley—“John Bull's Other Island,’ 
Hollis—“The Poor Nut,” 8:15, 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth—“Rainbow Rose,” 8:15. 
Repertory—“Loyalties,” 8:15. 
Wilbur—“‘Is Zat So?” 8:15. 


: Photoplays 
Majestic—“The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Talk on “The Facts and Their Mean- 
ing,” by F. Lauriston Bullard in weekly 
current events series, Women’s Repub- 
lican Club, 46 Beacon Street, 2:30. 

Luncheon, Advertising Club of Boston, 
Mayor Nichols, guest of honor, Hotel 
Bellevue, 12-30, 
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part to arouse the spirit which will 
insure its enforcement and give our 
help more strongly to our brethren 
and the other authorities who are 
laboring far more earnestly than 
we to secure this. ‘ 


Cites Mafn Facts 


Let me present briefly three or 
four of the main facts in regard to 
this question as I see tham: 

1. This law is not a wrong, or 
evil, or impious one such as .we 
should be justified in refusing to 
obey. I quote the words of John G. 
Sargent, Attorney-General of the 
United States, in his reeent address 
to the New York:State Bar Associa- 
tion: “That ‘a traffic which for gen- 
erations has been recognized and 
discussed, and written about by 
economists, sociologists and jurists 
as an evil, may be marked for ex- 
tinction by the law-making power 
and agencies of the country is not 
only settled law, settled beyond the 
stage of being longer open to ques- 

n, but it has been settled. and 
od on foundations of soundest 
reasoning,” and our country had the 
full right to make that law. 


Citizens Should Obey 


The prohibition law being the law 
of our land, it is the duty of every 
good citizen to obey it. To quote the 
Attorney-General again, “In this 
country the will of the people, ex- 
pressed at the ballot box, creates the 
duty of the citizen upon the subject 
voted upon.” The Attorney-General 
no doubt recognizes, as I certainly 
do, that a law might be passed by a 
human tribunal so impious in its 
nature, so contrary to the law of 
God and of right that it would be 
our duty to defy and resist it. to the 
death, but this is not such a law. If 
we are ever to resist the law in the 
name of personal liberty, I hope it 
will be in‘a higher cause than the 
right to buy and drink intoxicating . 
liquors. 

8 Those who disapprove this 
law have the right to say so, and to 
work in lawful ways for its modifi- 
cation, or repeal, but no citizen of : 
our land has the right to disobey 
this law of to encourage others to 
do so, and no one can do this with- 
out reflection upon himself and in- 
jury to the life of our country. As 
President Coolidge has said: “It is 
the duty of a citizen not only to 
observe the law, but to let it be 
known that he is opposed to its 
violation.” A democracy can endure 
only: upon the foundation of observ- 
ance of this law. 


Not Wholly a Law Problem 


4. The law has its great .impor- 
tance, but we must not depend only 
upon the law to promote temper- 
ance among Our people. It is quite 
true that “social legislation is never 
a substitute for social education.” 
In this one point, and this only, I 
agree with the recent statement 
made in the name of the Church 
Temperance Society. We need and 
should have by all the churches a 
continuous campaign of information 
and education as to the evils, phys- 
ical, intellectual, economic, moral 
and spiritual, which have cursed the 
world as the result of the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. 

5. Last, I wish that we might lift 
this subject up from the level of 
mere law enforcement to the higher 
level of free, voluntary, willing sup- 
port of the law for the sake of the 
common good. 

In view of what our raee has suf- 
fered through the evils of strong 
drink, in view of the agony which 
fathers, mothers and children have 
suffered from it, in view of the fact 
that its suppression means the re- 
duction of poverty, sorrow, disease 
and crime, may we not all of us be 
willing and glad to make such sur- 
render of our personal liberties, or 
of our tastes, as the law calls for 
and to see prohibition fully and fairly 
tried. 

Good for Young of Nation 


We know that it was good for the 
young men of our land during the 
war and we know that it is equally 
good for them now. We are all 
stirred with pride and admiration at 
the wonderful and heroic rescue of 
those in danger by Captain Fried 
and the officers and men of the 
President Roosevelt. 

That is an example which is an 
honor to our country and gives all 
of us a fresh impulse for nobler liv» 
ing. What a magnificent thing it 
would be if for the aid of those who 
are endangered by strong drink we 
Should all of us give our full sup- 
port-to the prohibition laws. 

What better exhibition could there 
be of the idealism of America than 
such willing surrender to our pref- 
erences and tastes for the good of 
all and for the help especially of 
our weaker brethren? Shall we not 
all give our help to it? 

There is no nobler spirit than that 
which says with St. Paul, “If meat 
maketh my brother to stumble, I 
will eat no flesh forevermore, that I 
make not my brother to stumble.” 

I wish that the clergy of our 
Church and of all churches all over 
our land would join in a crusade for 
such voluntary and noble action in 
support of the law and that the peo- 
ple of all churches and all good citi- 
zens would unite in such a move- 
ment. Can any one doubt that this 
would be for the moral and spiritual 
good of our country? ; 


Senator Smoot Offers 
Measure Seeking Change 
in Prohibition Régime 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (2)— 
Several changes in the present pro- 
hibition régime, including a proposal 
to establish a new and separate pro- 
hibition bureau, have been sponsored 


in Congress by the Administration. 

The bill for a prohibition bureau, 
ranking: with other bureaus in the 
Treasury | Department, was _ intro- 
duced by Reed Smoot, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee with 
the backing of Treasury officials. At 
present the prohibition forces are 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. * 

Introduction of the Smoot bill fol- 
lowed disclosure that Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
also was preparing to ask for amend- 
ment of the Volstead Act, presumably 
to provide a new scale of penalties 
and differentiate between the boot- 
legger and the small consumer of 
liquor. 

Civil Service for Agents 

Almost at the same time, a. house 
committee gave its approval to a bill 
placing prohibition agents under the 
civil service regulations. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of prohibition 


{ enforcement, indorsed the measure, 


and both wets and drys in Congress 
supported it. 

The new prohibition bureau pro- 
posed under the Smoot’ bill would 
have at its head a commissioner re- 
ceiving $10,000 a year. 

All responsibility for enforcement 
of the dry laws would be taken away 
from the commissioner of internal 


revenue, and placed directly in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who would delegate it to the 
prohibition commissioner. 

The measure also proposes the 
establishment of a bureau of cus- 
toms under a commissioner, and 
abolition of the present office of 
director of customs. 

The two new bureaus would func- 
tion under Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary. D. H. Blair, 
commissioner of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, would be entirely re- 
lieved. of responsibility for prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The bill was 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

The bill reported favorably in the 
House would apply the civil service 
regulations to all prohibition enforce- 


\ment personnel except the higher offi- 


cials. Present employees would be 
required to meet civil service re- 
quiremtents within six months or drop 


out. 

This bill was introduced by Louis 
C. Cramton (R.), Representative from 
Michigan, a dry leader. 

Follows Renewed Campaign 


The Treasury’s decision to seek 
amendment of the dry law coincides 
with a renewed campaign in and out 
of Congress for legalization of light 
wine and beer, but there was no 
indication that any step in the direc- 
tion of such legislation was contem- 
plated in the Treasury program. 

The wine and beer campaign, re- 
cently given indorsement by the 
Church Temperance Society of the 
Episcopal Church, is expected to 
take organized form at a rally to be 
held on Washington’s birthday under 
the auspices of the Association 


(Against the Prohibition Amendment. 


Many bills for changes in the Vol- 


|stead Act are pending in Congress, 


but the committees having jurisdic- 
tion have shown no inclination to 
consider them. Bills to authorize the 
making of beer and wine predomin- 
ate among these measures. 


Drys Have Always Won 


Every test of strength in Congress 
in recent years has resulted in over- 
whelming victory for the drys, and 
although many attempts at modifica- 
tion have been made, not a single 
syllable of the Volstead Act has been 
changed since it first was written on 
the statute books. The sole congres- 
sional action was adoption of the 
Willis-Campbell beer bill, supple- 
menting the Volstead Law by defining 
the alcoholic content of beer. Until 
they had received further information 
about the modifications suggested by 
the Treasury most dry and wet lead- 
ers declined to predict how the rec- 
ommendations would be received. 

It generally is expected that the 
Treasury’s move will have thorough 
support from the Justice Depart- 
ment. In her last annual report, Mrs. 
Mabel “Walker Willebrandt, assistant 
attorney-general, in charge of pro- 
hibition cases, recommended heavier 
penalties for prohibition violations, 
“at least for illegal” manufacture, 
sale, transportation and importa- 
tion.” nS 
Mr. Andrews in Sympathy 


Mr. Andrews has shown sympathy 
with such a step and also has sug- 
gested the need for a revision of the 
law to permit more drastic punish- 
ment in violations that involved an 
element of conspiracy. 

There also has been a movement 
commanding support from both wets 
and drys to place all prokibition 
agents under civil servfce regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Andrews conferred regarding 
that phase of the problem with 
E. M. Hudson (R.), Representa- 
tive from Michigan,. one of the dry 
leaders in the House. 

Whatever the form of the Treas- 
ury’s final recommendations for revi- 
sion of the act, a long and lively con- 
troversy in Congress is expected to 
result. Once the subject is opened up 
on the floor of Senate and House, the 
enemies of prohibition will have a 
long-awaited opportunity to present 
in the open various proposals here- 
tofore smothered in committee and 
ranging from minor changes in the 
law to actual repeal. 

They expect to be able to force a 
showdown on all of these subjects 
by offering the proposals as amend- 
ments to whatever revision bill the 
House and Senate leaders bring out 
at the instigation of the Treasury. 


DISCONTINUE PICTURES 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


Motion picture shows at Tremont 
Temple are to be discontinued by 
order of the executive committee of 
the Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
which owns the building, it was an- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. Jasper C. 
Massee at yesterday’s services. In- 
troduced in the first place to raise 
revenue for the support of the 
church work, all seats at the serv- 
ices being free, the pictures are no 
longer needed for that.purpose, the 
indebtedness on the building having 
been paid and rentals of the build- 
ing for other purposes being suffi- 
cient to meet expenses, it was an- 
nounced. There has always been 
opposition on the part of a number 
of church members to the pictures. 

Tremont Ten.ple was founded by 
Timothy Gilbert in 1842. Credited 
with being a member of the Boston 
Underground Railway Committee for 
assisting. slaves to freedom, he ap- 
peared with several escaped slaves 
in his pew in the Charles Street Bap- 
tist Church one Sunday. This being 
objected to by some of the parish- 
ioners, Mr. Gilbert decided to start a 
church of his own. He purchased the 
old Tremont Theater, located where 
Tremont Temple now stands, and 
turned it into a church. 


‘CAPITOL DRY 
FOES ACTIVE! 


the approval and support of the Ad- 


“Say It With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wets in Congress Planning 
to Make Stand in Open 
Against Drys 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 — For 
months the wets have been plan- 


ning to make a stand to the utmost 


of their strength in Washington this 
winter and have been carrying on 
open and underground propaganda 
to that end. They are ready to make 
a concerted onslaught and strong 
forces are arrayed against them. 

Two obstacles to a real triumph on 
their part are the Administration 
and Congress. Can they successfully 
storm the citadel of the Capitol, 
where Senators and Representatives 
in overwhelming numbers have been 
elected on dry platforms and have 
given pledges to uphold the EHight- 
eenth Amendment? An -election is 
staring many of them in the face. 
In the campaign ahead prohibition is 
going to be a great issue. Members 
of Congress will exercise caution 
therefore about abandoning their 
stand at this time. 

Mr. Coolidge’s scant utterances on 
the subject. are all on the sidé of 
prohibition. His Administration is 
committed to enforcement of the 
law. To abandon this at a moment of 
stress would be a confession of 
weakness which would not be in 
keeping with his character of pre- 
vious acts. : 

While the wets are continuing 
their tactics of endeavoring to 
throw the proponents of law and 
order into confusion ‘the Adminis- 
tration is continuing its plans to 
make enforcement of the law ef- 
fective and has begun its effort in. 
Congress to secure a complete re- 
organization of the federal prohibi- 
tion enforcement machinery. ~ 


Two Bills Before Congress 
In each house now there is a bill, 
introduced by an Administration 
member, at the request and with 


ministration. In the Senate the 
measure was Offered by Reed Smoot 
(R.), Senator from Utah and chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and in the House the proposed 


act was submitted by Frederick R. 
Lehlbach (R.), Representative from 
New Jersey, chairman of the House 
Civil Service Committee. 

The Senate bill was written by, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the. 
Treasury, who transmitted it ,to 
Mr. Smoot with a letter asking for 
the earliest possible action in se- 
curing its consideration and ap- 
proval. | 

The House bill was drafted by 
Louis C. Cramton (R.), Representa- 
tive from Michigan, with the ap- 
proval of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Treasury 
new divisions in the Treasury De- 
partment, a Bureau of Prohibition 
and a Bureau of Customs. These 
bureaus will have separate commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with a salary 
of $10,000. 

The new bureaus would have rank 
equal to that of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, now intrusted with the 
enforcement of the customs and pro- 
hibition laws. The prohibition bureau 
would have charge of the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition and narcotic 
laws. The customs bureau would 
administer the customs and tariff 
laws. 


stated, as soon as the tax measure | 
now before the Senate has been dis- 
posed of. He expressed confidence 
in its acceptance. 
House Measure Reported 

The House measure has been re- 
ported for passage to the calendar. 
This bill would place all prohibition 
enforcement employees, except high 


The act would require all employees, 
not excepted, to qualify under civil 
service within six months from pas- 
sage of the bill. All new employees 
in this work would have to qualify 
before entering the service. 
The bills are the most important 
pieces of prohibition legislation of- 
fered in Congress since the passage 
of the Volstead Act. They constitute 
& major division of the program of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
establish a system of enforcement 
commensurate with the demands of 
such work. 
The introduction of the two bills 
backed by the Administration put 
prohibition before Congress. The 
wets have indicated that they will 
submit numerous amendments to 
both measures, proposed revisions 


prohibition. Most of these amend- 
ments have been introduced by them 
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bill* proposes two' 


| 


‘NORTHEAST CHEMISTS 


; 
' 


The Senate bill will be considered | department 
by the Finance Committee, Mr. Smoot | Textile School, will be the speakers 


in the form of bills which are pigeon- 
holed in ‘various committees. The 
parliamentary situation on these two 
bills will enable the wets to bring 
forth their measures in the form of 
amendments, 

Mr. Smoot stated that he under- 
stood that Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is also chief federal prohibition 
officer, was at work on another legis- 
lative project which would put dnto 
effect the recommendation recently 
made by Emory Buckner, district 
attorney of New York, that the Fro- 
hibition Act be amended so that ex- 
tremely heavy fines and penalties 
could be imposed on bootleggers and 
large distributors of illicit liquors. 


B. U. DEBATE TEAM 
TO MEET OKLAHOMA 


Westerners Top Mississippi 
Valley League 


The Boston University debating 
team will face two contests this 
week. On Wednesday it will meet 
the University of Oklahoma team on 
the subject, “Resolved: That the 
states should ratify the child labor 
amendment.” Boston University will 
take the affirmative. Oklahoma is the 
championship team of the Missis- 
sippi Valley League. 

On Thursday night a Boston Uni- 
versity-Fordham debate on the World 
Court will be radiocast by Station 
WNAC. The local debaters will/take 
the negative of the question, ‘“Re- 
solved, That this house approves the 
action of the Senate in voting Amer- 
ican adherence to the World Court.” 

The Boston University team against 
Oklahéma will be composed of Ar- 
thur Goodwin of. Dorchester, David 
H. Greenburg of Roxbury and Wil- 
liam F. Kelly of Somerville. The 
team against Fordham will include 
Arthur L. Brown of Winthrop, Mr. 
Greenburg and Mr. Kelly. Both de- 
bates will be held in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, 688 Boylston Street, and will 
be free to the public. 


TABLE CLOTH BEARS 


NOTABLE AUTOGRAPHS | 


HOLLIS, Me., Feb. 8 (Special)—A. 
most unique damask tablecloth has 
come into the possession of the Dor- 
cas Society of Hollis, a gift of Mrs. 


Nora. Archibald Smith, sister of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin Riggs. Its value lies 
not so much in its fine linen and 
beautiful embroidery as in the signa- 
tures of 109 celebrities of stage and 
literature, art and music, who had 
been guests of Mrs. Riggs, and who. 
at her request, autographed their 
names upon this cloth. Later each 


/some 


GERMANS SEEK 


SEAT IN LEAGUE 


-_————— eo 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘members should regard a seat on the 
Council not as a point of vantage for 
the furtherance of individual aims 
but as an opportunity for service. 
Otherwise it is almost inevitable 
fthat Geneva will lose its character 
as a center of mediation and will 


become the cockpit of rival inter- 
ests.” 

It is taken for granted here that 
Germany will be not only admitted 
to the League; but elected to the 
Council by the Assembly. A two- 
thirds vote only is needed, and the 
voting is expected to be unanimous. 

The Council will then Have to con- 
sider co-opting Germany as a per- 
manent member of the Council, for 
which a unanimous vote-is necessary. 
This again is taken for granted. 

On the other hand, little sympathy 
is felt for the thesis advanced in 
continental quarters’ that 
Poland ought also to be given a per- 
manent seat on the Council as ‘a 
makeweight to Germany. Poland up 


to the present has failed’ to secure} 


even a temporary seat and it is re- 
garded here as certain that Spain 
and Brazil, both of whom are tem- 
porary members of the Council, will 
also demand permanent seats as a 
condition of voting for Poland. 

Such an extension in the number 
of permanent members is out of the 
question, according to the view in 
British circles. 


- 


Council to Examine the 
Proposal to Give Poland 


a Seat Among Members 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, Feb. 8—A provisional time- 
table for the meetings of the League 
of Nations for the purpose of regu- 
lating the admission of Germany and 
promoting the preliminary disarma- 
ment conference ‘1as been prepared 


in Paris. It is subject to unexpected 
changes, but is approximately cor- 
rect. On. the assumption that Ger- 
many carries out its intention, noti- 


fied to Aristide Briand, of sending a 


formal application foy admission to 
the League, M. Briand will approve 
an extraordinary session of the Coun- 
cil of the League for Feb. 12. 

It will not be a long sitting, but 
will simply register the German de- 
mand: and in, its turn convoke the 
Assembly. It is the Assembly which 
alone is competent to accept new 
members. The Council has normally 
another meeting on March 8 and it is 
anticipated that the Assembly will 
be held at the same time. While the 


signature was traced in the most 
exquisite of embroidery by skilled 
needlewomen. The collection of these | 
signatures covered a period of 24) 
years. 

Among the names may be found 
those of Thomas B. Reed, Maine 
statesmian; Henry «Irving, Car] 
Schurz, Richard Harding Davis, 
Mark Twain, Anna Louise Carey, 
Ellen Terry, Lawrence Hutton, Mar- 
guerite Merington, Anna Bowman 
Dodd, John Fox Jr., Agnes Reppner, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Brander Matthews, Elizabeth 
Champney, Noah Brooks, R. U. John- 
son. | ! 


TO CONVENE AT ‘TECH? 


Dr. G. J. Esselen, vice-president of 


Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, Inc., 
and Prof. L. A. Olney, head of the 
of chemistry, Lowell | 


Assembly will pronounce on the 
main question, the Council will have 
highly interesting questions before it. 
France Supports Poland 

Thus it will determine whether 
Germany should have a permanent 
seat on the Council. The reply will 
certainly be in the affirmative. The 
Council will also examine the pro- 
posal for Poland to have a seat on 
the Council. Its candidature has the 
fullest support of France. Poland 
is regarded as counterbalancing 
Germany. It is extremely doubtful 


what course will be taken concern- 
ing Poland. 

Another matter which is already 
erousing some perturbation in Paris 
is the attribution of various posts 
uf the Secretariat to Germgn nom- 
inees. Obviously Germany is en- 
titlea to participate in the manage- 
ment of the League, but the intima- 


tion that a distinguish’ French official | 


whose appointment is ending must | 
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116 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


at the one hundred and eighth meet- 


ing of the northeastern 
American Chemical Society, to be 
held at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on Friday evening, Feb. 
12. Announcement of the meeting 
has been made by Prof. Lyman C. 
Newell of Boston University, chair- 
man of the section. 


section, | 


In connection with the meeting, 
their addresses will be illustrated 
with experiments, and there will be 
an exhibit of rayon fibers and fab- 
rics. The evening’s program will be 
devoted to the subject of rayon. Mr. 
Esselen will speak on “The Chemis- 
try, Manufacture,. and § Uses 
Rayon,’ and Professor Olney will 
speak on the “Dyeing of Rayon.” The 


of | 


meeting will be open to the public. 


not expect its renewal is provoking | 
These | 


protests in Paris journals. 
League posts are coveted, and there 
is a natural disinclination among 
Frenchman to abandon them in favor 
of Germany. Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau is mentioned as the possible 
choice for an official position in the 
League. The Government represen- 
tative in Germany will probably be 
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And many a humble craftsman of that day, un- 
conscious of the vigor inherent in the forms he 
created, fashioned sturdy furniture which has be- 
come an inspiration for the most appropriate fur- 
niture for our American homes and institutions 


today. : 


New York City. 
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with the utmost prophetic vision could he have 
foreseen the Harvard University of today! 


of his colony, not even 
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Count von  Bernstorff, ' while Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann will imitate the 
example of the statesmen of other 
countries and personally go to 
Geneva on important occasions. 


When these things are settled, | 


there will be no further excuse for a 
postponement of the disarmament 
conference. The French Government 
protests that it has not sought delay 
for any unavowable reason. It is 
greatly moved by the American criti- 
cism which holds that France is re- 
sponsible for the delay, and seems to 
suggest that a complete sabotage of 
the conference is possible Such was 
not the French intention when it was 
agreed with other nations that an 
adjournment was desirable for ma- 
terial reasons. 

Yet disarmament is regarded as a 
serious step which France may have 
to take. In spite of the Locarnvu Pact 
it is not easy to place reliance al- 
together on a policy of trustfulness. 
Ere Nouvelle remarks: “The disarma- 
ment of a victorious nation, which 
overcomes the pride of victory, thus 
assuring tranquillity in the world, 
cannot be treated lightly. One has 
the right to be assured before mak- 
ing such a big throw that all rules 
of the game will be observed. We 
are ready to renounce the means Of | 
pressure, but can we renounce the| 
means of defense.” 

The Economic Conference 

Because France is desirous of tak- 
ing precautions, although it has al- 
ready made sacrifices without regret, 
it is held to be unfair that the cam- 
paign has begun against France. It 
will express its views frankly and 


defend them, precisely as Great Brit- 
ain and America will defend their 
special views. : 

The Temps urges that disarma- 
ment should be treated as a single 
Subject. Otherwise the land powers 
will be disarmed and the naval pow- 
ers permitted to retain their su- 
premacy. 

The general resources of the Na- 
tion which may be adapted to mili- 


tary purposes must also be ex- 
amined. France does not shrink from | 
a public débate of these essential | 
pionts. : | 

In view of the anticipated fixing | 
of the conference late in April or'| 
early in May it will probably be) 
necessary toe postpone the prepara- | 
tory meeting for the International | 
Economic Conference arranged for 


| tonicht: 


Interested Crowd 
Visits Leviathan: 


— ee 


Upward of 14,000 Persons 
Go Over Largest Ameri- 
can Ship Sunday 


More than 14,000 visitors in- 
spected the Leviathan in the navy’s 
drydock in South Boston yesterday, 
where the liner is receiving a pe- 
riodical _ below-water overhauling, 
preparatory to resum:s-z its trans- 
atlantic schedule to Queenstown and 
Cherbourg in March. : 

Unlike previous occasions when 
the vessel was open to public inspec- 
tion, there was no serious tie-up 
among the visitors, and a steady flow 
of people carrying special passes is- 
sued by O. A. Smith, local agent for 
the lines, boarded the Leviathan from 
10 a. m. until 4 p .m. 

Among the visitors were represent- 
atives of the city and State. The Le- 
viathan Was scheduled to sail for 
New York Lomorrow, but unexpected 
repairs to the under-water portion 
of the hull necessitated a delay, and, 
according to officials from the New 
York office of the United States Lines 
who boarded her this morning, it is 
possible that ske may put to sea on 
Wednesday morning’s high tide. 

There is much work to be done on 
the interior fittings, but this may be 
accomplished while the Leviathan is 


‘lying at her New York berth. Work 


in the dry dock is being conducted 
undér the supervision of the United 
States Navy. Several hundred civilian 


employees at the Charlestown Navy 


Yard are engaged night and day, 
under the direction of Lieut. Roswell 
Belden Daggett. 
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WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
U. S. Weather Burcau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy to- 
night and Tuesday, probably with some 
light snow; slightly warmer: moderate 
to fresh north to east winds. 

Now England: Clecudy tenight 
Tuesday, probably light snow: 
moderate to fresh 
northeast winds. 

Weather Outlook for Week: 
fair. with temperature above 
probability of rains about 
Wednesday and again 
cipitation may be snow 


and 
warmer 
north and 


Mostly 
normal ; 
Tuesday or 
saturday: pre- 
near Canadian 


border. 


April 15. otis 
Oificial Temperatures 


Standard time. 
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Registered at the Christian) *' 
Science Publishing House | Atlantic city -. 


75th meridian) 
Memphis 
Montreal 
Nantucket 

New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, ! 
Portland, 
San Francisco... 
St. louis 

St. Paul 
Savannah 
Seattle 


Boston 
3uffalo 

| Calgarv 
Charleston 
{ ‘hicago 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered, penver 
at the Christian Science Publishing! Des Moines 
House Saturday were the following: | Pastport 


ralveston 

Mrs. Mary Baetz, Bast Orange, N. J.) Hatteras 
Clarence H.° Howard, St. Louis, M6o.;} Helena 
Mrs. Clarence H. Howard, St. Louis,!| Jacksonville : 

Mo. | Kansas City ... Tampa 

Mr. FE. ee ete ee Loyis, Mo.| Los Angeles ... Washington 

Mrs. R.:G. Wilber, St. Louis, Mo, . me tS « . 

W. H. Patton, Minneapolis, Minn. High Tides at Boston 

Mrs. W. H. Patton, Minneapolis, Minn. 7:20 p..m.; Tuesday, 7:42 @. m. 

Mrs. Helen: B. Allen, London, Eng. all vehicles at 5:37 p.-™. 


Monday, 
Light 


(1) What game did the Caillaux-mission plan to play in America? 


(2) What are the prospects for international disarmament? 

(3) How is Massachusets planning to’ improve law administration? 
({) What is meant by the Japanese No? 

(5) What event indicates that fire fighters must study music? 

(6) How extensively is gas heating being used? 
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-RUSSp-FRENCH 


_ PARLEY PLANNED 


- Eeonomic Negotiations to 


~ Be Openedin Paris—Debt 
Settlement Hoped For | 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW. Feb. 8—Political be- 


sides economic significance is at- 


tached here to the Russo-French 


' negotiations opening in Paris in the 


middle of the month. The Soviet 


- aay. 


delegation is leaving Moscow to- 
French influence is _ being 


strongly exerted to obtain Soviet 


- it is believed here that France wants| 


participation in the League ‘of Na- 
tions disarmament conference, and 


a speedy settlement of the debt ques- 
tion to remove the chief obstacle to 
the exploration possibilities of 
Russo-Fr<ench co-operation in other 
fields. 

It is possible that France expects 


_ Soviet support in resisting any at- 
» tempt to concentrate the attention 


‘of the forthcoming conference on the 


; problem of land armaments exclud- 


%y 


¥ 


' discussion or delay and also with-| 
out a record vote, the Senate ee 


ing the subject of naval disarma- 


- ment, and it is emphasized here 


that France and Russia have no 


' serious clashing political interests 


in Asia or elsewhere. 

It is semiofficially intimated that 
the system of government—guaran- 
teed goods and credits similar to 


those already being negotiated~ with 


Germany—may provide a solution of 
the debt question, as Russia is dis- 
posed to pay higher than normal in- 


terest rates, such credits thereby en-| 


abling the creation of a fund to com- 
pensate the French bondholders. | 


' SENATE TO: OBTAIN 


ALUMINUM RECORDS 


ed on 
Trade Commission 


Votes 


Special from Monitor Burean 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—Without 


; its consideration of the tax bill for |: 


B. ‘Cummins 
-- Iowa, chairman of the Judiciary | 
ee mitee, who had been directed_ 


_ a few minutes, to approve the reso 


lution drafted by the Senate Judi- 


: ciary Committee which requires the 


Federal Trade Commission to turn. 
_ over to the Senate all the evidence 
' it has in its files on the Aluminum 
_ Company of America, of which An- 
_drew. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a stockholder. The 
_ resolution was presented by Albeft 
(R.), Senator. from 


0 so by the-committee. 
Before. the Senate voted on the 
ssOlution, David A. Reed (R.), Sen- 
ator ffom Pennsylva ia, informed 
he Senate that. the’ A indm_Com- 


tha ft was willing that all Sea 
“tion in its files on the co 
4 nould be made public. | 

" Thomas J. Walsh (D.); Seaiiter 


” om Montana, stated after, the Sen- 


> had approved the Judicjary-Com- 
nittee resolution, of which he was} 
he egy that the measure. Would 


yy 


pate his endeavors to. obtajn a} 


‘Sent investigation of the tom- | 
any. e Judiciary eonegseges,) and 

stil “before it the report of an »in- 

as ry xiade by it under the direction | 

. er tor Walsh into the question 
hethe 


— 


r. the Department of Justice. 


had eatigating with due diligence in 


ating the Federal Trade Com-}. 


Mon’ s charge that the company 
§ disregarded federal court orders. 


‘ BROWN TO EXPAND | 
IN ART DEPARTMENT 


rill s. Taylor: M al Painter, 
= Added to Faculty i 


part 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb: 8 (Spe- 
‘cial)—Art at Brown University will, 
be. rejuvenated with the addition. to 
*the faculty next September of~Will 
sg. Taylor, known best as .a mural 
'painter, who now is instructor of 
“art at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
'Y. Announcement was made today 


of the appointment of Mr. Taylor as. 


assistant professor of art and curator 
‘of the art collection in Brown Uni- 
versity. The coming of Mr. Taylor 
‘is expected by college officials to 
perfect the liason between the uni- 
versity and the Rhode Island School 
‘of Design, which, although not a 
‘Brown school, has been closely 
‘affiliated with the college for years. 
This innovation is confidently looked 
forward to as enhancing opportunity 
tor the study of art in this city. 

Mr. Taylor now is under commis- 
‘sion to complete murals for the new. 
: organ Memorial Hall of the Ameri- 
fan Museum of Natural History, New 

York. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
z Ghisetts Normal Art School, Boston, 
and ‘perfected his studies under Jo- 
seph Decamp, Albert Munsell and 
‘Vesper George. He was a student 
under George Bridgham as holder of 
‘the national art scholarship of the 


Féderal, 


-. 


Art Students’ League, New York, and 
has traveled and studied in Italy, 
France and England. 

Mr, Taylor, between 1910 and 1912, 
conducted research in Alaska and 
British Columbia to equip himself 
for murals on the north Pacific coast 
Indians. Upon these studies he cre- 
ated 18 mural paintings on cere- 
monial and industrial life of these 
tribes for the American Museum of 


murals is in City Park Chapel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Taylor holds 
membership in the Salamugundi 
Club, the Allied Artists of America, 
the National Mural Painters; the 
Architectural League of New York, 
the Lyme Art Association, and the 
Artist Fellowship. 


HIGHWAYS ARE OPENED 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 
(Special)—Principal highways in 
western Massachusetts were open to 
motorists last night after plows and 
tractors had broken through the 
Jacobs Ladder routey On Saturday 
night a force of men cleared the 
Lebanon Mountain highway. 


Natural History. One of his religious ' 


EMBASSY PLAN 
FINDS SUPRORT 


Administration 
Favor Federal-Owned 
Diplomatic Sites 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—The Ada- 
ministration supports the policy of 
providing adequate quarters for its 
representatives in all parts of the 
world, it is disclosed in at letter from 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, 
to Stephen G. Porter (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, who recently introduced 
a bill carrying with it an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 for the purchase of 

sites and the erection of buildings. 
Pointing out that the United States 


Succeeds as Rancher 


had advised the commission} ~ 


pany | 
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NIGHT SESSIONS ARE FACED 
. BY CONGRESS IN TAX DEBATE 


Hope to Get Vote by Feb: 10—F ailing in That, Mr. Smoot 
Implies He Will Attempt Cloture to Hasten Action 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 6—Two days’ 
sessions, each of unusual length, and 
both unproductive of results, re- 
|Sulted in an announcement by Reed 
Smoot (R.), Senator from Utah, 
hairman. of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and floor manager of the tax 
bill now before the Senate, that he 
would demand night sessions begin- 
ning Monday that a final vote on the 
tax bill may be obtained by Feb. 10. 


After making excellent progress 
for several days the Senate became 
involved in controversy on other 
issues, The result was, that al- 
though it convened at 11 a. m., and 
Sat in continuous session as’ late 
as 7 p. m., no action has been taken 
on the revenue measure. 

Mr. Smoot alsu intimated that if 
night sessions did not speed yip con- 
sideration of the measure he would 
ask for the enforcement of the cloture 
rule to limit debate. Opponents of 
the tax bill, while disclaiming any 
intention of delaying the disposal 
of the measure, indicated that they 
might oppose night sessions. 


Debates Publicity Repeal 


James R. Couzens (R.), Senator 
from Michigan, made a three-hour 
speech against the publicity _repeal 
section of the bill. Mr. Couzens 
read a considerable part of the re- 
port made by the special committee 
of which he was chairman on its :in- 
vestigation of the administration of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. Condi- 


tions as disclosed by the inquiry, 


World News in Brief 


Princeton, N. J. (?)—Plans for the 
2>w Princeton “chapel have been defi- 
nitely settled and work has begun on 
the structure, which is to be the larg- 
est college chapel in the country. The 
Duilding was designed by Ralph 
Adams Cram, supervising architect of 
: inceton, and builder of the Cathe- 
of St. John the Divine. Nearly 
three-fourths of the necessary $1,750,- 
000 is already in the chapel fund. 


Washington (Special)—A- 54-acre 
ract is being developed by the park de- 
artment of Buffalo, N. Y., for a rec- 
eational field, according to the United 
tates Bureau of Education. The 
ra adjoins one of Buffalo’s new 
standardized schools, which is situated ; 
on a five-acre tract. 
SNew York (7)—The terms “waiter” 
nd “waitress” connote a menial occu- 
aon and are offensive to waiters 
ad the public, Joseph Burger,, presi- 
ent of the United Restaurant Own- 
a, aon said, appealing to ‘the 
ic find new terms in keeping 
1 the dignity of food-bearers. 
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Dallas, Tex, (?)—Suspension of the 
charter of the Elks Lodge at St. 
Louis, to be effective from Feb. 11 to 
Feb. 26, was announced here by Judge 
William H. Atwell, Grand Exalted 
Ruler, B. P. O. E., who said this action 
had been taken because of indiscretion 
by members of the lodge pertaining to 
violation of the Volstead Act. 


Chicago (P)—A 2000 room hotel to 
be called*the Coolidge, 
the President, will be started here 
within 60 days with a view of com- 
pletion by may, 1927, it is announced: 
The hotel will be 25 stories high and 
cost $5,000,000. 


New York (/) — A new variety of 
tropical water lily with bronze- 
striped leaves has been introduced to 
the horticultural world by its origi- 
nator, Henry W. Decker, foreman in 
charge of greenhouses at the New 
York Botanical Gardens. The lily is 
a light sky blue, mottled underneath 
with purple, red, yellow and green 
and, unlike ost tropical lilies, it 
flowers all year. 


Indianapolis (P)—The United States 


in honor of, 


he argued, required that full publicity 
of income tax returns be continued. 

Kenneth D: McKellar (D.), Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, followed Mr. 


Couzens in attacking this provision 


of the bill. He also read from the 
Couzens reports and described con- 
ditions in the revenue bureau as a 
“crying shame.” To show the need 
for inspection of tax returns, Mr. 
McKellar said that since the in- 
come tax law became operative in 
1923, $729,000,000 had been refunded 
by the bureau, many of the settle- 
ments being made by clerks and 
other subordinate employees. 


Countering the repeal section of 
the bill is an amendment introduced 
by George W. Norris (R.), Senator 
from Nebraska, restoring the law as 
it exists at present. The debate on 
the subject has disclosed consider- 
able opposition to repeal of the law. 


Progress Pleases President 
However President Coolidge may 
deplore the tendency to inject poli- 
tics into congressional speeches, in 
view of the approaching campaign, 
he is satisfied that partisan politics 
have been kept out of two of the 


most important projects on the cal- 
endar this session—the World Court 
and the tax bill. 

Through a White House spokes- 
man, the President has expressed 
his¢gratification at the business-like 
way in which the tax bill has been 
handled in both the Senate and the 
House, and the notable absence of 
partisan politics in consideration of 
both of these measures. The expedi- 
tion with which the House acted on 
the tax bjll and thé progress which 
has been made by the Senate, he be- 
lieves have gratified the whole coun- 
try. 

Congress has shown a tendency to 


realize that partisan considerations | 
have no place in a project involving | 


the foreign policies of the Nation or 
in a revenue measure which should 
be dictated by business considera- 
tions alone 

The efiicient way in which both 


Mides of Congress got down to busi- 


ness on these major issues has been 
the cause of great satisfaction to the 
Executive, it was indicated at the 
White House, three days after atten- 
tion had been called to the political 
speech-making in Congress and else- 
where. - 
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the foremost 


maintains 61 diplomatic missions 
abroad, only 14 of which are housed 
in government-owned buldings, and 
that only four of 296 consulates gen- 
eral and consulates are housed in 
American property, Mr. Kellogg 
said: , 
Mostly in Rented Buildings 

“In capitals such as Berlin, Rome, 
Buenos. Aires, Brussels, Stockholm, 
The Hague, Vienna, Budapest, War- 
saw and Lima, the American diplo- 
matic representative occupies rented 
buldings for offices and residence, 
and receives no allowance for the 
cost of his residence. 

“It is still true, as has been so 
often stated, that no man who is not 
comparatively wealthy can be an Anm- 


bassador or Minister of the United | 


States in most foreign capitals, and 
that, to a great extent, this Republic, 
democratic govern- 
ment in the world, and one of the 
wealthiest of nations, is under the 
necessity of limiting its choice of 
diplomatic representatives to men of 
wealth. 

“No matter how able a man may 
be, how learned in international law, 
and diplomatic history, how skilled 
in negotiation, nor how representa- 
tive of the best in American culture, 
he is not eligible for appointment 
to most of the great diplomatic 
posts unless he has a rgbass private 
fortune.” 

In some of the Grinutiat countries 
and elsewhere, where standards and 
modes of living are different from 
the United States it is difficult to 
find suitable houses. Mr. Kellogs 
further pointed out that if the United 
States had had the foresight to buy 
during the period of abnormally low 
prices following the war it would 
have saved large sums of money, but 
that it is futile to wait longer since 
prices are not likely to be lawered 
in the near future. 3 

Not at All Businesslike 


Favoring the provision of the Dill 
for a concentration of all the agen- 
cies in buildings owned by the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Kellogg said: 

“No private business enterprise 
would for a moment house the sev- 
eral branches of its business in sepa- 
rate buildings widely scattered over 
a large city as the United States 
Government agencies are now housed 
in certain foreign capitals, with con- 
sequent inconvenience to the public, 
excessive expense to the public, and 
loss of efficiency.” 

Two of the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of this condition are found in 
Paris and London. 

The State Department pays $440,- 
000 a year in rent for the foreign 
service, which, Mr. Kellogg points 
out, is equivalent to 4 per cent on 
$11,000,000. In addition, many of the 
other departments mainain offices 
abroad, which, under the Porter 
program, would be housed with the 
State Department offices in the larger 
capitals at least. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED IN 
NOVA SCOTIA SCHOOLS 


a  D 


HALIFAX, .S., Jan. 29 (Special 
<atiadiadans) — Radical changes 
in the educational system of Nova 
Scotia were proposed and urged by 
leading educationalists and agricul- 
turalists before the griculttral 
Commission appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Government to inquire into 


the farming-industry of the Prov- 
ince. These suggested changes were 
mostly for the rural schools. The 
complaint was that teachers trained 
at the Normal College, Truro, were 
given all their practical training in 
the town schools instead of the 
country schools. 

The appointment of an agricul- 
turally trained supervisor under 
each school inspector in the various 
counties, was asked. Professor 
Trueman of the Agricultural College 
urged that there should be resident 
teachers, in all rural communities, 
who would be given a residence and 
a plot of land where they could 
bring up their families. He wanted 
to see a return to the conditions pre- 
vailing at one time in. Scotland 
where the schoolmaster was a lead- 
ing man in the community. The 
large number of young girls now 
taught in the Normal College as 
teachers were, py virtue of circum- 
stances, more than any deficiency in 
their ability, “perfect instruments 
for inefficiency in teaching. és 


NEW: MANAGER CHOSEN 
FOR THE B. U. BEANPOT 


The appointment of Charles With- 
ers of Chester, III., 
ager of the Beanpot, humorous 


monthly of Boston University, has 
been announced simultaneously with 
the resignation of Elgin E. Wasson 
of Portland, Me. 

Mr. Withers is a junior in the col- 
lege of business administration and 
is president of his class for the 
second year. He is a member of 
Skull, and one of the organizers of 
Lock, the honorary sophomore so- 
ciety. He has been a member of the 
House of Representatives for three 
years, a member of the varsity swim- 
ming team, and a participant in the 
Boston University show for two 
years. He is also assistant business 
manager of the Syllabus, the junior 
year book of the college. 


LIVING ROOMS 
AND FRESH AIR 


Overcome the acute ventilating rob- 
lems of cold weather and maintain 
that pleasing “fresh air’’ atmosphere 
by using Sentry (Crystals. Rose, 
ephemees = bonguet, $2 per can by mail. 

NTRY SALES CO. 
44 Bromfield St. 
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FLIER BIDS FOR | 


ALASKAN MAIL 


Lone Aviator Asks Contract 
Along With 79 Dog-Team 
Owners—Advantages Cited 


hineiitad from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—Alaskan 
“star” mail routes may some day 
be carried under the stars. An avia- 
tion company is among the bidders 
for the new Alaskan mail carrying 
contracts, which will be awarded 
shortly. The firm. is the Alaskan Air 
Transport Company and its ambi- 
tion is to supplant mail carrying by 
dog teams in Alaska with mail-carry- 
ing by airplane. 

The total number of bids made to 
the Post Office’ Department from 
Alaska number 80, and 79 of them 
are made by owners of dog teams. 
The eightieth is by the air company. 
The contracts are for four years, 
from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1930. 
The cost of a northern air mail 
service with the sparsity of popula- 
tion in the region to be covered are 
points which may make postal au- 
thorities question consenting to the 
air bid at the present time. On the 
other hand the advantages of quick 
service over the vast area are obvi- 
ous. 

“The mail airplane could cover the 
whole province, while the dog teams 
were getting started,” said one postal 
official: An experimental air mail 
service connected Fairbanks and Mc- 
Grath in February, 1924. At this 
time it was found that mechanical 
difficulties would not prevent suc- 
cessful winter flying. 

In a fraction of the time that it 


‘takes a dog team to pant its way 


over the long white miles of Alaska’s 
slightly settled interior, the pro- 
posed air mail carrier, equipped with 
skis instead of wheels, could wing 
its way overhead. Instead of reach- 
ing outlying settlements like those 
in the remote Aleutian Islands (now 
reached by boat) once a month by 
mail. they could be reached once a 
day by air, it is said. 

The snow is an aid for the dog 
teams instead of an obstacle for de- 
livering mail to the interior. In 
summer most of the mountain routes 
are impassable, and at this time the 
airplane would be particularly val- 
uable. Furthermore: the. contract 
mail airplane could carry passengers 
with the letters which, it is said, 
would improve the commercial 
chances of its success. 
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CANADA’S F ORESTS | 
GREATLY DEPLETED 


Expert Seve Only 27 Per Cent 


of Total Remains 


a 


MONTREAL, Feb. 1 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Of Canada’s original 
forest capital only 27 per cent fre- 
mains and of this a considerable por- 
tion is inaccessible, R. D. Craig of 
the Dominion Forest Service told the 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association here. Mr. 
Craig urged the need of immediate 
rehabilitation steps on a greater 
scale than any public or private plans 
now envisaged. 

Estimates prepared by the Do- 
minion Pulpwood Commission, which 
were based on the best available data, 
show a total stand of the species 
ordinarily used for pulp making of 
1,418,000,000 cords. Of this only 630,- 
000,000 cords are considered acces- 
sible. This amount would supply the 
present Canadian pulp-wood cut of 
4,650,000 cords for 135 years, which 
would give ample time for the P®- 
newal of the supply. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Craig added, 
several other factors which mate- 
rially alter the situation must be 
considered. This estimate includes 
194,000,000 cords of poplar and Jack 
pine, very little of which is now used 
in Canadian mills, and it is not likely 
that more than one-half of this*will 
be used for pulp. Some new sources 
of supply now considered inacces- 
sible will undoubtedly be opened up 
during the next 50 years, but taking 
all these into consideration there is 
probably not more than 600,000,900 
cords of usable pulpwood in sight, if 
we do not consider increment. 

With a total depletion of 20,000,000 
cords annually, Canada’s. present 
merchantable stand of 600,000,000 
cords will be used up in 30 years, a 
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time too short to reproduce even 
pulpwood, Mr. Craig said. “Up to the 
present we have been living on our 
capital and squandering it with reck- 
less abandon. Of the 73 per cent of 
our forest wealth which has disap- 
peared, only 13 per cent has been 
cut for use. Sixty per cent has been 
destroyed, chiefly by fire, although 
in part to make way for agriculture.” 

Mr, Craig urged the adoption of 
better methods to prevent loss by 
fire and to eliminate the great waste 
in logging operations. tmmediate 
provision should also be made for a 
program of reforestation sufficient 
to make the annual increment bal- 
ance at least the cut. 


Wawa 


WILLIAM CARTER: “The dis- 
tance between failure and suc- 
cess is measured by the length of 
the patience and determination 
you ,have—sometimes by inehes, 
sonfetimes by moments.” 


oe 


CARDINAL HAYES: “Surely our 
Catholic laity will take it as a 
duty in conscience to support 
Catholic publications, whether 
books, magazines, or newspapers. 
Only such sympathetic patronage 
will build up in the Catholic 
press a defense which will com- 
mand a hearing in the forum of 
public opinion.” 


<> 


J. IRVING WALSH: “Chain store 
executives boast that they never 
attempt to force on the buying 
public what it does not want.” 


Be 


WILLIAM B. WARD: “When an 
individual or a corporation starts 
out with the idea of ser vice, suc- 
cess is bound to come. 


<a 


W. C. BRIDGEMAN: “If we are 
going to have total disarmament, 
that is another question, but as 
long as other countries keep up 
an efficient navy so long is it 
essential for us (Britain) to do 
the same.’ 

> 


"RANK W. CROWDER: “A large 
part of the unrest of Kurope for 
generations back has been due to 
the false witness borne by the 
calumnious press.” 


_Y 


WALTER WILLIAMS: “Journal- 
ism is a profession for the public 
service.’ 


HARTF ORD TO HAV E 
CITIZENSHIP SCHOOL 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial)\—A school of citizenship to 
focus on the executive departments 
of Connecticut will be held by the 
ConnecticutsLeague of Women Voters 
at Center Church House, in Hart- 
ford, March 23 and 24. Several state 
commissioners have consented to ad- 
dress the school. The program is 


designed to bring out the volume of 


requests for appropriations, the bal- 
encing of all these demands; to form 
a budget, and the way in which 
money voted by the Legislature is 
yaised by taxation. 


Adequate Funds Demanded © 
to Restrict Immigration 


Alien Influx Has Not Been Effectually Stopped 
by Merely “Passing a Law About It” 


How Congress has failed to make 
adequate provision for enforcement 
of the drastic immigration quota 
law is told in a series of three arti- 
cles written for the Monitor, the 
jirst of which appears below. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—Con- 
gress is asking the Immigration 
Service to enforce one of the most 
drastic laws in American legislative 
history, and is not providing ade- 
quate funds to do the woyk, Labor 
Department officials, recently testify- 
ing before the House Immigration 
Committee, declaring in 
statements. The law referred to is 
the Immigration Act of 1924. It is 
charged that lack of funds is holding 
up America’s whole policy of immi- 
gration exclusion. 

For the current fiscal year, 


Bureau only $5,084,865, from which 
fixed salary charges and other fixed 
overhead must be subtracted, leaving 
about $500,000 for actual deportation 
work. It is charged that a serious 
condition has developed, that finan- 
cial crises have been chronic in the 
bureau all year, and that last June 
jails were emptied of arrested aliens, 
released on bond, till additional 
funds were assured to proceed with 
deportation actions. 

Appropriations for the new fiscal 
year, starting July 1, 1926, provide 
no hope for improvement of condi- 
tions, it is asserted. ‘‘The people do 
not understanc our situation,” an 
official connected with quota enforce- 
ment law said. “Everyone demands 
law,enforcement. But without funds, 
what can the Immigration Service 
do?” Salient points revealed in re- 
cent congressional hearings show: 

Present Situation 

1. Since May, 
000 and 270,000 aliens have illicitly 
entered the United States. 


9 Before 1921, some - 1,300,000 


striking | 


it is | 
~| said, Congress gave the Immigration | 


1921, between 250,- | 


| 


additional appropriations to thé 
service were made now. This would 
permit increased preventive work. 


It is cheaper to stop aliens at the 
border, Mr. Hull testified, than ta 
find and deport them after they have 
made illegal entry. Each alien de- 
ported costs the Government in 
transportation and incidental costs 
alone, $87. His testimony showed 
that the border patrol is not large 
enough to prevent illicit alien entry. 
With only 475 men in the force, dis- 
tributed over 6000 miles of boundary, 
it is shown that in an eight-hour 
day each man has approximately 40 
miles to guard—provided ‘that every 
man in the service does nothing 
else but patrol duty. 


Deportations Stopped 


When Mr. Hull came into office last 
May as immigration commissioner, 
he found the bureau facing financial 
difficulty. It appeared that for the 
remaining seven months of the fiscal 
year there would be only $92,165 for 
current expenses. The situation was 
met by curtailing activities tore 
than they had been “curtailed” be- 
fore. “We stopped deportations, ab- 
solutely stopped them,” Mr. Hull 
testified. 

“You understand, Congressmen,” 
said Mr. White at the same hearing, 
“that our officers, immediately upon 
receiving the order to cease all de- 
portations, permitted every alien 
possible to leave the jails under bond 
or recognizance in order to avoid de- 
tention expense.” 

Since then deportations have been 
resumed, and are proceeding at the 
rate of 900 a month. The bureau has 
not received more money, but it is 
continuing on the assumption that 
an emergency appropriation of $600.- 
000 will pass to get it through the 
year. Witnesses testified, however, 
that operations are still curtailed. 
The budget for next year carries the 
| Same old appropriation of $5,084,865. 

Commenting on the situation, offi- 


aliens illegally entered the United | Cials privately declare that it looks 


States-and have remained. 

2 It costs $87 (exclusive of over- 
head) to deport each alien. 

4. America’s 6000 miles of Cana- 
dian and Mexican border are pe@liced 
by only 475 men. 

5. The border patrol is_ inade- 
quately equipped, under-recruited 
and badly paid. 

6. At various 
orders “curtailing” 
funds have been issued. For 305 
days even deportation proceedings 
stopped. 

7. Aliens held in jail have been 
released on bonds, pending receipt 
of funds sufficient for deportation 
proceedings. 

Testimony of Harry E. Hull, Im- 
migration Commissioner, and Robe 
Garl White, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, shows that lack of funds pre- 
vents the quota laws of 1921 and 
1924 from being fully enforced. 
After passing one of the most far- 
reaching laws in history, it is de- 
clared, Congress has failed to make 
financial provision to carry it out. 

In the long run, it is asserted, it 
would be cheaper for the country if 


times this vear 


| 


as though the people thought they 


| had solved the American immigra- 


| 


work for lack of | 


| cial) —The 


| tion problem of reducing annual ar- 
| rivals from over 1,000,000 to.a quota 
limit of 165,000 “merely by passing a 
law about it.” 


813 VERMONT LICENSES 
REVOKED OR SUSPENDED 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
State Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau has issued a report showing the 
number of suspensions and revoca- 
tions of automobile licenses it made ~ 
curing the year 1925, with a tabula- 
ticou of the various reasons for which 
these penalties were inflicted... The 
total number of revocations and sus- 
pensions was $13, involving 785 per- 
sons, of whom 219 had their licenses 
reinstated after suspensions. 

The number of total revocations 
was 324, all for the reason of con- 
viction for driving while intoxicated. 
Careless and negligent driving led to 
suspensions of the licenses of 107 
persons for’ periods of varying 
length. 
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ALFRED RP. HAAKE, Ph. D. 


One-time Professor of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Truth About Buying 
That Every Woman 
Should Know 


“Avery careful analysis of the comparative 
values of a number of lines of goods sold 
both through stores and by canvassers 
causes me to say that there is absolutely 
no question but that women who buy from 
stores receive more for their money. — 


“Exceedingly plausible sales talks have 
caused many women to hold the errone- 
ous and costly belief that they can buy 
more cheaply from agents than from the 


retail store. 


“They are given the impression that goods 
sold at the door cost less ‘because a num- 
ber of profits are wiped out.’ What they 
are not told is that the commission paid 
the canvasser is of necessity much larger 
than the regular profit of the merchant. 


“All investigations show, and any woman 
who will investigate can prove it for her- 


Director of Research, The Simmons 
Co. NationalAuthority on Distribution 


self; that dollar for dollar, the retail store 
gives the greater value.” 


pretanat ‘Hockey’ 


HE above quotation by this eminent 
authority on distribution is published 

in the interests of retail merchants évery- 
where—and that the public may know 
\ that money buys more at the retail store. 
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DANISH PRINCE | 


COMES TO BOSTON 


Captain of French Foreign 
Legion to Tell of Riff 
- Revolution 


Prince Aage of Denmark, captain 
of the French Foreign Legion, will 
be the principal speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Boston For- 


eign Policy Association at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel next Saturday noon. 
The Riff revolution in Morocco will 
be the general problem under dis- 
cussion. ; . 

Prince Aage has seen at first hand 
the Riff campaign, and will tell of his 
experiences. He is familiar with con- 
ditions as they exist, not only. from 
the soldier’s point of view, but be- 
cause of his contacts with the lead- 
ers he has an excellent knowledge 
of what is planned and what is to be 
undertaken. He has been serving un- 
der the command of General de 
Chambrun, a direct descendant of La- 
fayette. 

Prince Aage is a member of the 
Danish royal house, and is a first 
cousin of the King of Norway. He is 
a brother-in-law of the Princess Yo- 
landa, daughter of the King of Italy. 
His military career was begun in the 
Danish Army, where for 16 years he 
was an officer in the Grenadier 
Guards. He has also served in the 
Greek Army in 1913, during the first 
Balkan War. 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, professor 
of history and law at Tufts College, 
who has recently returned from an 
extended tour in Morocco, will also 
present to the meeting the results of 
his study of conditions there. Manley 
O. Hudson, Bemis professor of inter- 
national law at Harvard, will pre- 
‘side. 

Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, chairman 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 
announced today that the subject for 
the meeting Saturday, Feb. 27, will 
be the question: “Is Italy under Mus- 
solini a World Menace?” 


MUSIC 


Walter Gieseking 

Walter Gieseking gave his first 
Boston recital at Jordan Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. There an audi- 
ence exceedingly large—as Jordan 
Hall audiences go—had gathered to 
listen to the man whose enthusiastic 
press notices from Europe and, very 
recently, New York, listed him one 
of the outstanding pianists of the 
day. 

That the expectations of Bostonian 
listeners were fulfilled to the last 
exaction their protracted presence 
bore ample witness. For few early 
departures interrupted a program 
which ended a few minutes before 
5 o’clock. Then it “ended” only that 
Mr. Gieseking might traverse many 
encores before fully half his original 
audience. 

Yet in the sense of being pur- 
veyor of any musical sweetmeats 
Mr. Gieseking may not be rated a 
popular artist. Bach’s B flat major 
Partita, three Sonatinas by Scar- 
latti, Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” two 
aridly dull little Sonatines by Busini 
(these strangely out of place) and 
the entire first book of Debussy’s 
préludes proclaim him both musi- 
cianly and musico-scholarly. 

Were this pianist a matter-of-fact, 
tub-thumping player, the program 
might easily have proved unbearable. 
Instead, under Mr. Gieseking’s minis- 
trations, the music of the afternoon 
breathed forth a rare beauty. 

Bach’s unpretentious little suite 
took on no thundering immensities. 
Rather the cameo-like exquisiteness 
inherent therein pervaded. Scarlatti, 
too, evinced delicacy and fragility; 
but with it, in the second of the 
Sonatinas, came a resurgent passion- 
ateness of tonal coloring and melodic 
expressiveness, making heightened 
contrast. 

That Mr. Gieseking achieves a wide 
span of styles all tinted with the col- 
oring of his own individuality was 
plainly evident in his treatment of 
the romantic Schumann and the im- 
pressionistic Debussy. In the: for- 
mer, whimsical characterizations 
were clearly and fluently set forth. 
The keenly contrasted and oft-recur- 
ring moods which make the very es- 
sence of this Schumannesque music 
were sharpened and intensified. 

But the Debussy Préludes—a com- 
plete dozen of; them—proclaimed 
this pianist not routine but master 
Player. The delicate, illusive con- 
volutions of “Voiles,” the fairy grace 


Shown with “Des pas sur la neige,” 


the flowing picturesqueness of “La 
fille aux cheveux de lin,” the misted 
immensities of “La Cathédrale en- 
zloutie,” the brilliance of the con- 
cluding “Minstrels”—these left an 
impression of cumulative and flash- 
ing beauty, not soon nor willingly 
forgotten. Heartening news in the 
musical firmament. Another great 
pianist is come before the American 
public. 


Chicago Opera Company 


* Closes Boston Season 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
closed its Boston season on Saturday 
hight with a performance of “Il 
Trovatore” at the Boston Opera 
House. The cast: 


i ae ee Claudia Muzio 
Elizabeth Kerr 


ecccesss- Augusta Lenska 
eoccceces. Virgilio Lazzari 
ypsy Gilde Meoretete 
Conductor, Henry G. Weber. os 
Richard Bonelli’s performance as 
the Count ir Verdi’s familiar opera 
proved so strong dramatically and 
Ss9 agreeable vocally that the due 
course of the old story nearly went 
awry, as in a_ performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet” when a good 
Mercutie steals the stage from a 
not so good Romeo. In Mr. Bonelli, 
Mme. Muzio found a worthy foil in 
the fourth act scene outside the 
castle. His responsiveness then 
fanned the firé in her that seemed 
until then to have been smoldering. 
Out of a performance of solid worth, 
she flashed into the full glare of her 
large abilities. Off stage Antonio 
Cortis as Manrico was doing his 
best work of the evening, the chorus 
and accompaniment did well their 
share, and their reward was loud 
applause, spontaneous and long sus- 
tained. 


dious’ e tollowing the rousing 


‘| principals won the approval 


opening chorus; and Mme. Lenska, 
whose feeling for the Gypsy character 
was so strong that she often domi- 
nated the scene dramatically, and her 
singing was marked by an admirable 
rhythm and a smooth legato. 

The opera Saturday afternoon was 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” 
with Marguerite D’Alvarez as Dalila, 
Charles Marshall as Samson, and 
Cesare Formichi as the High Priest. 
Mr. Polacco conducted. Opera and 
of a 
large audience. 

The season as a whole was suc- 
cessful artistically and financially; 
that is, the deficit to be met by the 
guarantors is small. The repertory 
was well chosen, with an unusual 
number of novetlies or revivals. Of 
these, “Falstaff,” “Résurrection” and 
“Rosenkavalier” might with ad- 
vantage be repeated on the Chi- 
cagoans’ next visit. 


9 
People’s Symphony 

The. fourteenth concert of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra took 
place in the Hollis Street Theater 
yesterday afternoon, Stuart Mason 
conducting. Mieczyslaw Minz, 
pianist, was the assisting artist. The 
program: 
Mendelssohn—Overture “Ruy 
Chadwick—Svmphony No. 2 

major, Op. 21 
Liszt—Piano Concerto in A major 
Berlioz—Marche Hongroise from 

Damnation de Faust” 


Blas” 


in B flat 


ad 


The program, eminently refresh- | 


ing and palatable, showed discrim- 
inating judgment on Mr. Mason’s 
part. The overture, written, one 
might almost say at a moment's 
notice, so short was the time in 
which Mendelssohn wrote it, shows 
the smoothness and polish associated 
with all his music, and thus it was 
played by the orchestra, Mr. Mason 
revealing all its bright melodious- 
ness. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Second Symphony 
was performed several years ago by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
two seasons ago the People’s Sym- 
phony included the Scherzo on one 
of its programs. The symphony is 
distinguished by clarity of style and 
strong rhythmic themes, It suggests 
no particular school; rather is it 
novel without being daring, and in 
no way does it diverge from conven- 
tional form. The charming Scherzo 
was expressively played, and Mr. 


Mason, whose conducting through-., 


out was attentive to light and shade 
and distinction of parts, shared with 
the composer, who was present, the 
continued applause of the delighted 
audience. 

Mr. Miinz is already well known to 
Boston audiences. His playing yes- 
terday was beautiful and unham- 
pered by mannerisms or stress of 
style. The bright Hungarian March 
closed a concert of outstanding 
merit. 

Next Sunday Wallace Goodrich 
will be guest conductor and the pro- 
gram will] include works of Horatio 
Parker and F. S. Converse. 


Handel and Haydn Society 
The Handel and Haydn Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, gave a 
program of miscellaneous composi- 
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Chief Albert T. Brown and Capt. Alexander R. Lincoln of the Torrent Engine Company of West Hingham and the Old Torrent Itself 


tions yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The visiting soloist was 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted by 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, and 
Stewart Wille, accompanist. 

The program included an organ 
solo, “Thou Are the Rock,” played by 
Rupert Sircom; choruses: Gericke, 
“Chorus of Homage,” Franck, “Panis 
Angelicus,” ‘Sullivan, “O Gladsome 
Light” from “The Golden Legend,” 
Beethoven, “Hallelujah »« Chorus” 
from “The. Mount of Olives”; Songs, 
Handel, “Armida”’ Aria, Mendels- 
sohn, Recit. and Aria from “St. Paul,” 
Wagner, “Traume,” Schubert, “Die 
Forelle,” “Der Erlkénig,” “Die All- 
macht,” Chadwick, “Allah” and 
“Danza,” Rasbach, “Trees,” O’Hara, 
“There Is No Death,” Bizet, “Agnus 
Dei” (with violin obbligato), by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink; violin s6lo, Lalo, 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” by Miss 
Hardeman. 

This program was a_ welcome 
break in the roytine of oratorios so 


closely associated with the Handel | 


and Haydn Society. It is a pity 
that the excellent solo of its organ- 
ist, Mr. Sircom, should have been 
marred by the needless chatter of 
the audience. The first chorus num- 
ber also suffered, this time from the 
noise of late comers. 

The second chorus fared better, 
and George Bernier’s promising 
voice was heard to good advantage 
in the solo part. The last two cho- 
ruses were sung with the precision 


Penmanship Teachers Stress 


Help It Gives Other Subjects 


New England Association’s Meeting Also Emphasizes 
Blackboard Writing and Instruction by Example 


That children will learn to like all 
the subjects in their school study 
which involve writing if their work 
in penmanship is made attractive 
and interesting to them, and that the 
employment of quotations from cer- 
tain classic or otherwise educational 
sources for exercises in writing 
must inevitably broaden ‘the intel- 
lectual equipment and background of 
pupils, were facts emphasized to- 
day at the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the New England ‘Pen- 
manship Association, which on Sat- 
urday gathered several score super- 
visors and teachers of penmansnip 
in the Boston University College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. 

Students and instructors from sev- 
eral state~ normal schools led. short 
discussions in which they paid spe- 
cific attention to the values of black- 
board writing as contributing not 
only to the continuing skill of the 
teacher whose skill must constantly 
serve as example of high penman- 
shin ideals to her pupils, but as a 
basis upon which comradeship, 
something departing from the old 
“omniscient teacher and stupid pupil” 
idea might be established. 

It was urged that, more and more, 
pupils be influenced to observe that 
lettering and all penmanship are a 
direct expression of the writer’s 
thought, and that the saying, “One 
reads a man by his handwriting” is, 
in fact, much more than a saying, 
and expresses the imperative fact 
that character does shine distinctly 
through handwriting. 


Experts Spéak 


The address of welcome was made 
by Dr. George Raleigh Coffman, pro- 
fessor of English at the college of 
practical arts and letters, Boston 
University. Charles E. Donor, super- 
visor of writing in the Salem-Bridge- 
water and Framingham Normal 
Schools discussed phases of hand- 
writing taught in normal schools. 
Godfrey Dewey of Harvard Univer- 
sity took up the subject of short- 
nand for general use and its pos- 
sible relations to penmanship. 

Other speakers were Miss Ala M. 
Stone of the Brierly School in New 
York wh otalked of “Results of Ex- 
perieénces and Observations in 
Teaching Manuscript Writing,” and 
Miss Isabelle Miller, supervisor of 
Americanization in Everett, who told 
of experiences in the very important 
work of teaching aliens to write. 

It was said that carelessness or 
neatness are barometers of all motor 
functions as well as of-writing and 
that boys probably should be urged 
especially to néeatness in their writ- 
ing, while a frequent problem of 
girls was the necessity of firmer 
movement. The problem of the left- 
handed pupil was discussed briefly 
and the opinion offered that in the 
majority of cases it was compara- 
tively simple to correct the difficulty 
and to teach the pupil proficiency 
with the right hand. 

But if the pupil failed to respond 
to the ordinary «orrective methods 
it was then necessary to proceed 
upon the line that it is not necessary 
for a left-handed writer to be a poor 
writer and that practice would make 
the pupil who was left-handed as 


proficient with that hand as right- 
handed pupils were with the right. 

Much emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity confronting all teachers of 
penmanship to become good black- 
board writers. It was set forth that 
children in school are _ generally 
“from Missouri” and that they must 
be shown how to attain ideals of 
penmanship. It was felt that the 
teacher who could best go through 
with the children exactly what they 
must go through by way of drill and 
exercises would obtain the best re- 
sults and the soundest basis for the 
confidence of pupils. 

Becoming More Important 

Many factors in contemporary life 
are contributin@ to new importance 
being placed on good penmanship. 
Part of it is due to advertising, part 
to the increase in the number of 
books published on penmanship. And 
it was agreed that it now becomes 
the duty of teachers of penmanship 


to teach writing in the same manner | 
}as music teachers teach music. 


They must know their own sub- 
jects and be able to write. without 
hesitation, upon the blackboard so 
that, in the generally shorter allow- 
ance of time now given to practice 


increase in the number of subjects 
taught, pupils might have before 
them a ready example of the highest 
standards of penmanship. 

Incidents were related by various 
speakers concerning economic bet- 


terment which had come to pupils | 


through increased proficiency in 


‘| handwriting. The values of various | 


systems were emphasized although 
the association sponsors no system 
exclusively and is instead, an asso- 
ciation working for the best ad- 
vancement of all pupils of hand- 
writing. 

The merits of the “push and pull” 


drill, of tracing which, in turn, de- | 


velops not only ability to make well 
the individual letters but develops 
facility in tracing, and the impor- 
tance of securing good . materials 
for children to -work with, such as 
paper which is geometrically cor- 
rect and styles of pens which con- 
tribute to ease and dexterity, were 
all discussed. : 

An instance of the choice of a help- 
ful quotation to serve as exercises 
for writing was given thus: ‘“Litera- 
ture’s best service to humanity is to 
help men and women to lift their 
eyes from the dust to the stars,” and 


it was brought out that various | 


' 
; 


| 


teachers had, with success, employed 
jingles and nursery rhymes to inspire 
primary pupils to rhythmic writing 
on the graceful formation of let- 
ers. 


found in ‘“‘the challenge to penman- 
ship” and one among the chief obli- 
gations of penmanship teachers was 
found to be an awareness of the 
peculiar requirements necessary in 


‘the teaching of the great miscellane- 


ous group which has brought its own 
standards of penmanship from coun- 
tries in the Old World, and the op- 
portunities for Americanization that 
are at the hand of the teacher of 
penmanship in evening classes an 
settlement houses. . : 


one expects from the society. Miss 
Hardeman’s number’ gave” great 
pleasure. Her intonation is pure, her 
technique accurate and her interpre- 
tation intelligent. 

With superb technique and feeling 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang aria and 
song as only she can sing them. The 
years have left their impress, yet who 
among the present-day galaxy of 


| 
| 


singers could have invested Wagner’s | 


“Traume” with such dramatic sig- 
nificance, or ‘‘Die Forelle”’ with pre- 
cisely the correct amount of naiveté? 


One left the hall with a feeling that | 


this was Aad than a concert; it Was 
DEMOCRATS ACCEPT 
COAL REGULATION 


—-—- yoo ~ 


Decide to Support Demand 
as Party Policy 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb.-' 8 — The 
Democrats held a caucus deciding to 
support the demand for coal regula- 
tidn as a party policy. Joseph T. 


a board of industrial adjustments de- 
signed to apply at’ such times as 
the present coal strike and to effect 
compromises which would prevent 
the public from being squeezed be- 
tween two contending parties. 

By the terms of the bill, the Presi- 
dent acting alone, or the Congress, 
by concurrent resolution, without 
the President, may declare the ex- 
istence of an emergency and the 
board, consisting of the Secretaries 
of Labor and Commerce, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, and two private 
citizens, who have no connection 
with the coal industry, may then 
take such action for arbitration or 
other measures as the situation de- 
mands and fix responsibility. 
~ The board may also investigate 
coal dealers with a view to protect- 
ing the public during the emergency. 
Its activities shall cease at the order 
of the President, after which it shall 
have nothing to do other than to 
publish a report of its proceedings. 

Royal S. Copeland (D.), Senator 
from New York, has renewed his 
effort to call up his resolution and 
will do so daily until, he succeeds, 
he gave notice. y 


WOMEN TO HOLD CONFERENCE 
WESTBORO, Mass., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial) — The legislative conference 
for District 13 in the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will be held in the Evangelical 
Church from 2 until 4 o’clock, Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 10. 


Robinson (D.), Senator from Arkan- | 


Sas, as a result, drafted a bill for | 


' 


| 


He Knows a Hand Tub When F'e Sees It 


‘ 


in penmanship in schools, due to the | 


' 


; 
i 


‘Old Torrent hng 


ine Company 


Celebrating Its Centenary 


West Hingham’s Fire Department, Held to Be Unique 
Because Its Members Serve Without Pay, Opens 
Its Anniversary Program on Sunday 


Closing the chapter of 100 years of 
continuous and distinguished service | 


to the community of West Hingham, | 
Mass., the Torrent Engine Company, | 


considered the country’s unique fire | 
department because its members | 
serve without pay, is this week cele- | 


brating its centennial anniversary. 
Open house will be Held at the head- 
quarters, and the centennial pro- 
gram includes a series of tribute 
parties, banquets and other public 
functions in Hingham during the en- 
suing six days. 

A century ago, on Feb. 7, 1826, a 
body of interested citizens first made | 
plans for the fire company, which | 
has served without ¢easing these | 
many years. At that meeting was | 
Jedehiah Lincoln, who was pre- 
eminently instrumental in the under- | 
taking. Today his great-great-grand- | 
son, Alexander B. Lincoln, is cap-| 
tain of that same company. | 

The company functioned as an in- | 
dependent organization untik the) 
town organized its permanent fire! 
department, which was not until May | 
3, Bre. 

The Board of Engineers, 
and two district chiefs are appointed | 
by the selectmen, and they, like 
the members, receive no salary. The 
various companies in the depart- 
ment elect their own membership 


a chief | 


j 


are manv elderly residents who in 
their younger days ran with the 
Torrent to fires. They will be hon- 
ored guests at the celebration and 
will be assigned to important 
places on the program. Included 
among them are Capt. A. J. Clapp, 
the last foreman of old Torrent 
and later captain, succeeding -Wen- 
dell O. Hunt of Hose 2* -Andrew 
Clark, the oldest former member of 
Torrent; James Lawrence Lincoln, 
Harry Clark, George Lewis, G. A. 
Lewis, Alexander Rich, Atkins Rich, 
William Cobb, Bradley Loring, Harry 
Robbins, Fred Townsend and Moses 
Churchill, : 


Although the old Torrent engine 
was supplanted a few years ago 
by motorized equipment, the orig- 
inal today stands as 4 monument to 
the service which this long-endur- 
ing company has rendered to the 
community. 

Albert T. Brown, who advanced 
from the ranks from private to 
chief in a single promotion, is the 
present head of the department. The 
Torrent Engine Company now goes 


by the name of Hose and Chemical 
Company 2. 

The centennial committee in- 
cludes Capt. Alexander R. Lincoln, 
Lieut. Francis Barrett, George 
Meguyer, William Griggs, Carlton 
Townsend, Leslie Townsend, Wil- 
liam R. Gorman, Hugh Gorman, 
Robert Cooper, Joseph Tuscher, 
Charles Jackson, Howard Inman, 
David Delay, Donald Foley and Fred 
Gordon. 


State Will Give 
Birds Grain Free 


Game Director Calls Attention 
to Fact That Storm Makes 
Need of Feeding 


Grain to feed wild birds will be 
furnished free to any Massachusetts 
citizens who care to apply at the 


rector of the state division of fish- 
eries and game, announced today, in 
a statement which calls attention to 
the fact that every effort should be 
made at this time to provide for wild 
life. 

The statement in part follows: 

“As a heavy fall of snow has cov- 
ered the ground, the natural food of 
the majority of birds will be covered 
up and many of them will perish un- 
less every effort is made to get feed 
to them, 

“Grain can be _ secured free of 
charge by writing or telephoning to 
the office of the Division of Fisheries 
and Game at the State House, but 
this grain should not be used for 
feeding pigeons, English sparrows, 
crows, starlings and other non-use- 
ful birds. 

“Although this winter has so far 
been favorable to the birds, special 
efforts should be made to bring them 
through this emergency by putting 
out food for them. As the winter 
progresses their vitality becomes. low 
and one severe storm will affect them 
greatly if their food supply is covered 
by the snow or ice. 

“Almost any sort of grain which is 
not too large is suitable for the birds 
but they must be given ‘grit’ such 
as sand, gravel or ashes as well.<as 
the grain. 

“Help to feed the birds now and 


mer by safeguarding our agricul- 
tural crops against the ravages af 
insects.” 2 ’ 


- 


MR. RATCLIFFE TO TAL 
TO WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 


8. K. Ratcliffe, English journalist 


and lecturer, is to be the speaker at 
the February forum of the Women’ss 
next 1 
Wednesday evening, taking for his 
subject, “What’s Wrong With Eng- 


‘City Club in Steinert Hall 


land?” This will be in answer to Te- 
cent articles such as those of Dean 


Inge and Sir Philip Gibbs on the 
alleged decline of England since the 


war. 
Thomas, whose husband for 
years conducted 
Orchestra of New York and 


Libraries’ Rarities and Relics 


Derived From Various Sources 


— eee 


and officers; it has been a tradition 
since the meeting of the old Torrent 
Company, back in - 1826. 
rivalry is keen. The department to- 
day ranks high and is considered to 
be one of the best fighting forces 
of its size in the State. 


Soon after the establishment of 


the Torrent Company, said to be the) 
first fire company in the State of Mas- | 


sachusetts, Isaac Little was elected 
captain. The members were Edward 
Casneau, William Hobart, Jacob 
Marsh, Quincy Hersey,* George 
French, William Hudson, Eben S. 
Palmer, Levi French, Isaac Lane, 
Elisha Benson, T. W. Marsh, Bela 
Remington, Seth S. Wilder, Luther 
Sprague, Martin Battles,. David 
Brown, Caleh Marsh, Robert French 
apd Elisha Remi»,cton. 


Today in the environs of Hingham | 
| hand 


| 


‘ 


' 


i 
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The clue to the meeting was to be ) 
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landrew J. Clark of Hingham, Oldest Former Member of the Torrent Engine Co. 


| 
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' Charles Knowles Bolton, 


f 


-Librarian® of the Boston 


Atheneum, Has Interesting Story Whence Came 


the Collection Under His Care 


Charles Knowles Bolton, librarian 


| 
' 


teresting and informative answer to 
| the frequent question concerning the 


varied collections of rarities, of man- 
uscript and print and book. 

During 1925 the Athenzum has re- 
ceived a particularly valuable group 
‘of items of Americana to heljy it 


‘nearer its ambition to be not only a | 


good reading library ready at the 
of subscribers, but reliable 
treasury of all reasonable, even, per- 
haps, of some unreasonable, re- 
search information. 

Among the new, curious items are 
three East Boston Ferry passes 
which were sent first to the Mayor 


| by Edwin E. Sibley and kindly turned | 
over by him to the Athenwum.. The | pictorial record of early Boston is | 
earliest pass is for 1851-52 and 1S|fyrther strengthened by the avail- | 
| signed by O. 


Leonard, superinten- 
dent. Two others are for the year 
of 1860. One is made out to Francis 
Fluker and another bears a picture 
of the ferryboat used that year. 
Both are signed by E. Brigham. 
Relating to Queen Victoria 
From Miss Mary Otis Porter there 
has been received a_ beautifully 
bound volume containing periodical 


‘articles relating to the career. of 
| Queen 
‘ered an 


Victoria. This is 
extremely 
companion volume to 
“Queen Victoria,” as 
of supplementary clip- 


other memorabilia to 


valuable 
Strachey’s 
the value 
pings and 


substantiate books on any given sub- 
'ject for the research student is par- 
ticularly to be desired always.' 


An extensive collection of photo- 
graphs of famous people of the Vic- 
torian era has been given by Dr. 
Freeman: Allen in memory of Henry 
Freeman Allen and Georgianna Mary 
Stowe. A much-desired and,rare vol- 
ume of the Illustrated London News, 
covering the period from July to De- 
cember, 1856, has been given by Gomy 
don Dexter. From Miss Marian C. 
Jackson and from Charles C. Jackson 
come, variously, a copy of Samuel 
Prout’s “Easy Lessons in Landscape 
Drawing” and a collection of rare en- 
gravings. 

Early editions of pamphlets which 
have come to be almost regarded as 
classics are always the goal of the 
collector for there is much demand 
for them and they are often in the 
class which the research student 
finds, to say the least, elusive. Mark 
A. DeWolfe Howe has given a col- 
lection of interesting pamphlets re- 
lated to a variety of subjects in- 
cluding an early American edition of 
Leigh Hunt’s “The Feast of the 
Poets.” 

From Charles H. Taylor there has 
been received a group of tickets to 
the old time Athenzum exhibitions. 
Also through Russell G. Fessenden it 
was possible to acquire a number of 
valuable folios. 


consid- | 
interesting and | 


~ ——- —— »——_ - 


| Books printed a century and. more 


of the Boston Athenzum, has an in-| 280 have irresistible lure for those | business, 


STORE GAGES | 
PARK 3000 CARS 


Retail Trade Board Reports 
on Scheme of Accommo- / 
dating Shoppers } 
if 
More than 3000 automobiles of cus= 
tomers of the 96 stores in the Retail 
Tradé Board of the Boston Chamber ’ 
of Commerce, were accommodated by 
the garage facilities offered free to © 
customers, from establishment of the 


present time system Nov. 18 up to? 
the present time, according to figures 
issued today through David. Bloom- * 
field, manager of the board. Expan- " 
sion of free parking for customers | 


State House, William C. Adams, di- | 


they will help to feed you next sum- 


Tomorrow evening Mrs. Theodore 
many 
the Philharmonic 
who 
founded the famous Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, is to speak on music of 
the Colonial period, in the clubhouse. 


during morning hours has resulted | 
in four garages being available, and | 
|if present arrangements work out! 
‘satisfactorily in summer months, 
two more will be added, he said. ) 
| “The garage owners with whom we | 
‘have the above arrangements,” he 
said, “are enthusiastic over the plan, © 
It has helped them get their garages 
before the public in a way that would ~ 
have been very costly to them: it has! 
helped them get other business, such | 
as night trucking storage, and they - 
have sold quantities of gasoline, oil | 
and accessories. : 


Real Test This Summer 

“The real test of the plan will come | 
in the spring and summer, when we. 
expect the peak to be reached. That 
is the time when a large number o! 
people move to summer homes ané. 
when our streets have the greatest 


load of automobile traffic. Anothe 
factor which may have its effect o1 
the success of the plan is the inten. 
tion of the new Mayor of Boston te 
add a large number of traffic officers 
to enforce parking regulations more. 
stringently than has been possible 
with a limited police force.” 

In explaining the free parking 
‘plan, Mr. Bloomfield said that park 
ing spaces for customers are pro: 
vided for one or more of the follow 
ing reasons: to help relieve traffic 
congestion in a retail district; te 
induce more trade to come to a par 
ticular store or group of stores; té 
meet competition by offering a serv 
ice which other stores do not give 
to make a profit on garaging facil 
ities or through the sale of auto 
mobile supplies and accessories. 

“Assuming,” he added, “tha 
traffic conditions require some sucl 
relief as special parking facilitie: 
offer, the question arises as to hov 
this service may best be rendere 
and with the least addition to thé 
burden of overhead expense ih op 
erating a store. 

_ Bil an Experiment + ¢ 
“The experience of stores ane 
parking places for customers is stil 
‘in the experimental stage, No on 
Gan say finally whether provision o 
parking spaces by individual store 
or by‘collective action is the better 
One point, however, ought to b 
stressed. Whether an _§ individua 
merchant or a group of merchan’ 
establishes such facilities they shou 
come. only as ‘the resnit of a ver 
careful study. of Street traffic condi 
tions and the experience of Othe 
cities. , 

.~ “In the first place, one should as 
whether parking regulations in th 
city are reasonable and ‘proper an 
bear in mind that their purpose i 
to help business grow and not stifi 
it. If such regulations are reason 
able, are ‘they being adequatel 
enforced ? . 

“When these questions have bee 
answered satisfactorily then th 
‘questions of how much parkin 
facilities will or will not increas 
what the cost of suc 


to whom the earlier American chron- | facilities will be, what the retur 


' icle 


| famous people and historic incidents | 
| manner whereby libraries secure the| of the time than of the writings of, 
\items which go to make up their|itS contemporaries. A collection of 


| attractive small volumes of the early 
| nineteenth century has been given 
| by Mrs. Herman F. Vickery, and G. 


| 0. G. Coale has made gift of a group 
| of illustrated pamphlets of unusual | 


; ; 
| antiquarian interest and value. 


Literature of the Old World is 
represented in the gift from C. H. 
Parker in a curious old volume en- 
titled “La Chiesa Ducale di S. 
Marco,” which is dated 1753. 

In the gift of a memoir of 
| Nathaniel. Bowditch by La Place 
'from Miss Mary Lee Ware another 
link is provided in the history of this 
important Boston family, and the 


| ability of a splendid photograph of 
| West Street, near Tremont. 

| The answer to the query as to 
, whether such gifts to a library serve 
|any frequent purpose or a sufficient 


| need to warrant their appearance on | 
. | the shelves and in the files is per- 


|haps best’made by a characteristic 
roll of inquiries made of the refer- 
ence librarian of the Athenz#um in 
the course of a short period. 
What One Would Know 

Inquirers would know explicitly of 
|the sumptuary laws of Greece, the 
law regarding the Boxer indemnity, 
and whether Benjamin Franklin ever 
visited Ecton. It will be remembered 
that the .‘ranklin family originally 
came from Ecton, in Northumberland- 
shire; questions as well concerning 


among soldiers durin, the 


under dog”; whether James Savage 


the location of the sentence, “Yes, 
twine for me the cypress bough.” As 
well, how could such questions as 
these be answered without the con- 
stant refreshing and broadening of a 
library’s research funds of material? 
“What was public opinion on Sin- 
clair’s ‘The Goose Step’?” 

How could sample speeches of con- 
gratulation be supplied, ‘or an article 
on the cost of Columbus’ caravels, of 
information concerning the founder 
of the Elizabethan Society at Yale, or 
a map showing the old street from 
Avon Street, Boston, or response 
made to a telegra concerning 


Old South Church is similar to the 
one it contained in 1775? 

Or the name supplied of the Brit- 
ish admital who “backed. Dewey 
against Dietrich.” Or the date when 
Bainbridge took command of the 
Constitution, and even the story of 
“Nora Begg,” which the reference 
librarian knew meant “The Story of 
| Nuremberg.” 


the tabulated estimate of illiteracy | 
World | 
War, the origin of the phrase, “the. 


mentioned gardens in his letters, and | 


whether the present pulpit in the! 


was no more made up of the/ will be, should be considered. 


- 


“The new garage of the Jorda 
Marsh Company is rapidly approach 
ing completion. This garage wil! 
cost. about $1,000,000 and will ac 
commodate about 600 cars, Fina 
plans for operation are not read 
for announcement, but it is expecte 
that this garage will give substan 
tial relief to the situation in whic 
this large store finds itself.” 


CITY TAX COLLECTOR 
| SCHEDULES AUCTIOD 


| Real 


| Unpaid Estate Levie 


Total $3,401,981.70 


William M. McMorrow, Boston ta: 
collector, has announced that th 
‘city will auction on March 16 8! 
lreal estate on which taxes remal 
unpaid. 
| Advertisements of ‘these estates it, 
the city record will start Saturda) 
next and continue for two successiv: 
Saturdays. The collection depart 
ment will remain open every da) 
until five up to March 15 for th 
payment of bills. The amount o 
outstanding real estate taxes i 
$3,401,981.70, representing 8000 es 
tates on which the 1925 taxes remail 
unpaid. . 
This ultimatum to Boston’s dé 
linquent taxpayers today is in lin 
with the declaration of Mayo 
Nichols when he assumed office tha) 
the full support of the new adminis) 
tration without regard to. politics ao; 
person would be directed to the col 
lection of all revenue not only due 
but long overdue, to municipal treas 
ury. 


‘TECH’ ALUMNI OFFICER 
WILL VISIT 21 CITIE} 


treasurer of the Alumni Associatio 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, lef Boston last night ¢ 
a seven weeks’ trip to the loc 
alumni clubs in the south and wes 
In al] of the 21 cities he plans t 
visit, a dinner or luncheon is beir 
arranged and in addition he wi 
make personal calls on alumni 
each city in the interests of Te 
nology. ., 
His itinerary comprises Richmor 
Va., Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Gs 
Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La 
Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Paso, Tex., Los Angeles and §; 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore, § 
attle, and Spokane, Wash., Butt 
Mont., Salt Lake City, Utah, Denve: 
Colo., Kansas City, and St. Leni 
Mo., Nashville, Tenn., and Lou 1k 


Orville B. Denison, secreta | 


Ky. He expects to be back March 
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_, MORE EXTENSIVE CO-OPERATIVE 


MARKETING URGED ON FARMERS 


—_ of New England hired Made by Boston Chamber 
of Commerce Also Advises Developing Consumer 
- Demand and Crop Diversity 


Establishment of more extensive 


s ‘co-operative marketing among New 


England farmers and the use of 
“more modern methods in developing 
‘the consumer demand are the lead- 
ing recommendations advanced by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
following a detailed survey of farm- 
ing conditions as essential steps 
toward a more prosperous agricul- 


ture in all the New England states. 


The report likewise urges a 
greater diversity of crops, continuing 
epeygpreneny upon high quality of prod- 
‘uct, and particular attention to the 
needs of reforestation. The survey 
was completed by a large committee 
of agricultural specialists, headed by 
George H. Ellis of Boston, and 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Dr. E. 
Eugene Barker, an expert in agricul- 
tural research, assisted the com- 
mittee. 

Niecukinea Position 

In connection with co-operative 
marketing, the report declares: 

“One large factor in the farmer’s 
present plight is his generally unor- 
ganized position. In this respect he 
is not on the same standing with 
‘men in other industries and trades; 
he is at a disadvantage in all that 
affects competitive interests. Where 
farmers: have organized themselves 
into groups for business purposes 
‘it has often been found to be of 
' great benefit. The individual farmer 
is usually too occupied raising his 
crops and tending to his animals, 
with all the labor and details of at- 
tention these require, to pay much 
attention to marketing his crops. 

e often has neither time, taste, nor 
training for it. When he unites with 


'-other farmers for the purpose of 


marketing his products, the associa- 
tion is in a position to secure the 
‘time and services of a person re- 
sponsible to them who can locate 
the best places to market their prod- 


** - ucts and to buy their supplies and 


ee, , 
erie 


whose training and experience fit 
‘him to do so most efficiently. 


* “It is not always, however, that the 
farmer will be selling through large 
organizations with their expert mar- 
ket men. He must learn to keep him- 
self informed, so far as possible, of 
the conditions of the markets for his 
products to see how he can, with 
advantage, change his production 
more favorably to meet the market 
demands. Marketing, in these times, 
has come to be of importance to the 
success of farming, quite equal to 
the science and art of production. 


«Hither the farmer must master the 


market situation individually or he 


must tie up his interests in a larger 
~*~ .* organization that will. successfully 
* ¢ deal with the situation for him.” 


The necessity for the production 
of more forest products is particu- 
larly emphasized in the chamber’s 
_Teport, which adds: 

“The rapid depletion of the forest 
‘resources of the country and the 


Pe _ jany essential uses to which their 
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is eat Of Gel piiaio. market, be will |f 


‘minor pro 


roducts are put, make it practically 
ertain that wood is one farm crop 
Shieh will always command a good 
market. It is also certain that after 
the exhaustion of the remaining sup: 
' ‘plies of virgin timber, New England 
will have a decided advantage in 
*Meeting the competition of other 
-Tegions because of the heavy freight 
charges invalved in transporting so 
‘bulky a product as wood. Moreover, 
the wood crop does not have to be 
harvested each year, as do corn, hay, 
onions and apples, but can be stored 
in the standing tree until conditions 
are favorable for its utilization. 
Woodlot an asset 
“In view of these facts, the wood- 


lot is apt to prove an increasingly 
valuable asset, to the improvement 


- of which more attention can profit- 


ably be paid. The foresighted farmer 
will not only leave his young stands 
to grow in size and quality and to 
take advantage of appreciating mar- 
ket prices; he will also endeavor to 
increase their growth by cultural 
measures and will set out new for- 
ests on unused parts of the farm. 
“The work in the woodlot falls well 
into the labor program of the farm- 


-er’s year. Like the brief season for 


making maple sugar, it does not con- 
flict with the raising of crops or:car- 
ing for stock. Winter, 
eovers the ground and facilitates the 


' Moving of sleds, is the best time for 


the farmer to cut and haul his logs, 
remove dead or drying trees, and 
“weed trees’ of the less valuable spe- 
cies and thin and trim his forest to 
regulate the amount of sunlight ad- 
mitted and increase the growth of 
his crop, as planting of new trees 


can ordinarily be done in early! 


‘spring or late fall, before the land is 
in- suitable condition for planting 


. other crops, or after they have been 


harvested. Thus the woodlot pro- 
vides profitable occupation for those 
seasons of the year when otherwise 


. there would be little besides chores 


to occupy the time of the farmer and 


his hired man, thus doing its part to? 
balance the farmer’s work and to’) 


make it possible for him to provide 
steady, year-round employment to his 
_ hired man.” 


In referring to studies of farm 
profits in Massachusetts, the commit- 
tee advocates a diversity of crops: 

“The most significent conclusions 
_ derived from these studies indicate 
_ that under present conditions of the 


prices of labor, imported feeds, and 


sale value of products, and over a 
ae of years, the farmer should 

t specialize too strongly. He 
‘ should diversify his farm activities 
and sources of income to the extent 
of a third major item, and often he 
could (oso add a fourth as-& 
ect 

“For example, if he is heavily en- 
‘gaged iin dairying and apple-growing 
he will do well not to add to the 
size of his dairy herd and more acre- 


“age to his’ orchard, but rather to 


aes a fails one sea- 
in 1921, or the price of 


& ~ stilt. have io tees lines to tide him 


when snow. 


cation and enlargement of the busi- 
ness should not be attempted unless 
it can be done with present avail- 


the system of farm management. 
The studies show that such changes, 
where they necessitate hiring addi- 
tional labor, are not profitable, the 
added expense of the extra labor 
using up the additional profits se- 
cured.” 

The competitive successes of New 
England in the dairy industries is 
shown to be vtraceable not only to 
the advantage of proximity to market 
but to the pure breeding of stock. 


The report points out further that 


able labor and merely by altering | 


a rapidly increasing pressure is 
being brought to bear by manufac- 
turers upon the American people to 
purchase their products. 

“National advertising, high pressure 

sales methods, scientific market and 
product analysis and financing con- 
veniences are agencies used in com- 
peting for the public POPORnee, : it 
says, and adds: 
-“TIt is evident that the New 
England farmer must give increased 
attention to the creation of con- 
sumer demand if his quality products 
are not to. be outclassed in this 
gigantic competition for the custom 
of the buyer. There is’ a sufficient 
amount of evidence now at hand to 
indicate that proper packaging, 
standardization, grading and display 
of products may be powerful aids in 
this direction.” , | 

Discussing a wide variety of press- 
ing farm problems the report is 
published in full in this week’s issue 
of “Current Affairs” Chamber publi- 
cation, and will receive an extensive 
circulation among New England 
agriculturists. 


College Girls Karning Way 
to Degrees at Radcliffe 


ing and Tutoring 


Five Seniors Among Those Almost Entirely Self-Sup- 
porting—Housework, Selling, Art, Typing, Writ- 


Among Activities 


Reports from the Radcliffe College 
Appointment Bureau, under the di- 
rection of Miss Lucy J. O’Mara, show 
an unusual earning power displayed 
by some students. There are five 
seniors who have been almost en- 
tirely self-supporting during the four 
years. 

In each case $500 a year is al- 
lowed for room and board which 
was worked out by the students liv- 
ing with families, either acting as 
companions or doing a slight amount 
of housework in return for board 
and lodging. From their summer 
earnings $12 a week is+allowed for 
room and board. 

In one’case a girl earned during 
four years in college $3000. Hér chief 
means of support was in editing and 
selling a music book. She reported 
for the Boston American on Satur- 
day nights, and taught in a Unitarian 
Sunday school on Sunday mornings, 
and she managed the lantern slides 
in the lectures in a fine arts course 
at Radcliffe. 


Summer camp of her own for small 
children. In the winters she acted 
as chauffeur in a family, tutored a 
class of children in’ English litera- 
ture, and conducted an outing class. 


her artistic gifts. Besides designing 
and executing settings for plays in 
private schools, she modeled figur- 


Another girl for two years ran a 


In another case a girl capitalized. 


ines in red wax representing the In- 
dian life of northern Maine for an 
archzological museum near Boston, | 
and during her four years cooked for 
the family with which she lived. 

The girl who earned more than 
$3000 in her four years derived her 
main source of income from doing 
typing of theses and manuscripts, 
and from department store selling in 
the book department. In the summer 
this girl worked in an electrical fac- 
tory making electrical appliances. 

One girl acted:‘as an assistant for 
an insurance agent and went about 
making inventories of large estates, 
and during her college months, be- 
Sides cooking for the family with 
whom she lived, engaged in dress- 
meking. 

In general clerical work, acting és 
waitress in summer and caring for 
children were used by these stu- 
dents to fill in when other jobs 
failed. The success of these girls, 
who are not exceptional examples 
of earning power displayed, evi- 
dences that it is possible to earn 
while at college, and-still lose no 
part of the fun of college life, or 
of academic rating, for one of these 
girls has had through her whole 
four years scholarships given on the 
basis of scholastic standing, and sev- 
eral have had such scholarships dur- 
ing two or three of their college 
years. . 


PRICE CONTROL 
LOSES SUPPORT 
N National Commerce Cham- 


ber Not to Work for Legy 
_islation in Congress 


- 


| Price-control legislation now 
pending in the United States Con- 
gress will not be supported by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
as the referendum conducted by the 
national chamber among the mem- 
ber chambers throughout the United 
States, failed to show the necessary 
two-thirds majority for adoption as 
a policy of the national organiza- 
tion. 

The Boston Chamber recently 
completed its referendum among 
local business men, which showed a 
decided,opposition to price mainten- 
ance by manufacturers aided by laws 
permitting such action. Previously, 
the Retail Trade Board, representing 
the retail stores of Boston, went on 
record decisivély against it. 

Advices reaching Boston today 
from Washington indicate that the 
results of the referendum through- 
out the country showed a majority 
in favor of retail price control, but 
the majority was too small to amount 
to anything, the by-laws of the na- 
tional chamber providing that any 
proposition submitted to the member- 
ship must receive at least a two- 
thirds majority of the total vote 
cast, to be adopted. 

The referendum, identically the 
same as sent to the members of the 
Boston chamber recently, contained 
five questions. The first one brought 
|1079 answers in favor and 911 
against, to the national chamber. 
This question was: 

“Should there be federal legisla- 
tion permitting the seller of identi- 
fied merchandise sold under competi- 
tive conditions under a distinguish- 
ing name, trade mark or brand, to 
control the resale price thereof?” 

New Hahn of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, of New York, 
who was recently in Boston, partici- 
pating in a semi-public debate on 
this question, arguing on the negative 
side, in the presence of retail mer- 
chants, refers to the result of the 
referendum as “sound common 
sense” and says that the vote on 
question No. 1 was especially sig- 
nificant “because there the question 
was plainly put as to whether or not 
there should be legislation permit- 
ting the trademark or brand pro- 
prietor to fix the resale price. 

“On the basis of the 704 chambers, 
which voted in the referendum, it 
would have required 1327 votes to 
carry this question affirmatively. The 
final tally showed 1079 in favor and 
911 against. This was a great vic- 
tory for common sense.” 

Melville D. Liming of the Boston 
Chamber’s Bureau of Commercial and 


Industrial Affairs considered the re- 


sult of the national chamber’s ref- 
erendum of more than usual interest. 
He said that in his estimation the 
vote reverses the attitude of the na- 
tional chamber on this question, as 
the previous vote taken several years 


ago was in favor and consequently 


the national chamber’s policy was in 
favor until altered by the latest vote. 


A. G. ALLEY PRAISES 


STEP TOWARD COURT 


Urges Cuts in Armaments by 


Ratio at Old South Forum 


With the signature of the Locarno 
pacts and the prospective entry of 
the United States into the World 
Court, the world changed from a 
frontier town where force ruled to 
a peacefully organized community, 
Alden G. Alley of New York, writer 
and lecturer, told the Old South 
Meeting House Forum jyesterday 
afternoon. 

Previous failures to substitute the 
rule of right for might culminated 
in the World War, but brought the 
conviction that such a struggle must 
not occur again, and led to the Court 
and the League of Nations, Mr. Alley 
said. Armament reduction by ratio 
must come, he said, accompanied by 
security pacts similar to those signed 
at Locarno, which skould lead to 
other agreements between the great 
nations of Europe. 

Mr. Alley expressed confidence that 
the nation members of the World 
Court would accept entry of the 
United States with reservations, but 
he said “all we have done is prac- 
tically to keep the Court in exist- 
ence and contribute to its support: 
We niay use it at our discretion.” 


TANNED OSTRICH SKIN 
COMES FROM ENGLAND 


What is expected to be the van- 
guard of a large movement of novelty 
leather from England to Boston ar- 
rived here today from Liverpool on 
the Cunard Line steamer Carmania, 
consisting of a bale of ostrich skin 
consigned to a large local. leather 
dealer. It is said to be the first 
ostrich leather ever brought to Bos- 
ton all tanned. The leather was pro- 
duced in South America, sent to Eng- 
land and tanned there. Demand for 
this leather and similar novelties in 
the local market has been increasing 
in recent weeks, and the price of 
ostrich leather is quoted by large 
dealers today at $1. 

The Carmania brought 426 pas- 
sengers, of which 100 cabin and 97 
third-class disembarked at Boston, 
the remainder continuing on the 
vessel to New York. Passengers in- 
cluded T. W. Beft of Brookline, who 
made his fifty-fifth crossing of the 


‘Atlantic and* brought with him a 


rare old painting of William M. 
Thackeray. Another passenger was 
Herbert J. Symington of London, 
who brought eight thoroughbred 
collie dogs, one of whom is a world’s 
champion bench dog. 


WOMAN’S CAREER 
LINKED TO HOME 


Institute for Co-ordination 
Recently Established 
at Smith College 


Reconciliation of professional and 
intellectual pursuits of. women with 


‘obligations of the home is the ob- 
jective of the Institute for Co-ordi-|_ 
‘!nation of Women’s Interests, recent- 


ly organized at Smith Coilege, Prof. 
Ethel Puffer Howes, director of the 
institute, told an audience of men 
and women assembled in Perkins 
Hall this morning under the auspices 
of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. 

The work of the institute is to be 
conducted along the lines of practi- 
cal experiment and research. It has 
the financial backing for three years 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York City and 
the co-operation of Smith College 
through several departments by 
which much of the work will be 
done. 

The research unit will study 
methods and means for happily and 
harmoniously releasing the young 
housewife from the performance of 
certain household and family duties 
without neglecting them, Professor 
Howes said. The second study will 
be utilization of the time thus 
gained. This would be used for more 
study, constructive reading courses, 
or professional and commercial pur- 
suits. The work will include a study 
of the part-time job, business or pro- 
fessional, and will give particular 
attention to the position that is not 
restrictive as to hours, because it is 
often out of the question for the 
housekeeper, and particularly for a 
mother, to Keep. regular business 
hours. 

The institute plans to study this 
question on a national scale and to 
list different kinds of work which 
will allow a professional woman to 
keep in active touch with her profes- 
gion.during those years when obliga- 
tions in her home prevent engrossing 
participation in outside activities. 

Experimentation will be with co- 
operative ventures, which may allow 
any group of young married women 
to join together for more efficient ac- 
complishment of home duties, it was 
explained. The first of these ven- 
tures is a co-operative nursery, 
which is already under way in 
Northampton. It has been found that 
it can be run with a very moderate 
outlay on the part of each home. Co- 
operative food service and co-opera- 
tive laundries also are to be studied. 


VOTERS LEAGUE SPEAKERS 


Public utilities are to be discussed 
by the Cambridge League of Women 
Voters at its meeting at the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge, on Wednesday 
afternoon. Speakers expected are: 


James H. Hustis, president, Boston & 
Maine Railroad; Edward Dana, gen- 
eral manager Boston. Elevated 
Railroad; C. G. McDavitt, assistant 
vice-president, New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; 
Frank H. Golding, general manager, 
Cambridge Electric Light Company; 
A. M. Barnes, president, Cambridge 
Gas Light Company; Henry G. Wells, 
State Commissioner of Public Utili- 
ties. 


SUPERVISION OF TOWN 
FINANCES ADVOCATED 


Bills filed with the Massachusetts 
Legislature by Frank W. Osborne, 
Representative from Lynn, and An- 
drew A. Casassa, formerly State Sen- 
ator of Revere, providing for ap- 
pointments of temporary and perma- 
nent finance commissions in cities 
and towns, received hearings today 
by the Legislative Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Finance. 

It was explained that Senate Bill 
263, already reported on favorably, 
gives power to Theodore N. Waddell, 
director of accounts, to investigate 
financial affairs in any municipality 
at any time, and Mr. Casassa and 
Mr. Osborne expressed confidence 
that the latter bill would handle the 
situation. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WETS 
ADVERSELY REPORTED 


Adverse reports on two resolutions 
before the Massachusetts Legislature 
to memorialize Congress for legisla- 
tion allowing the sale of light wines 
and beers were reported Saturday by 
the Committee on Constitutional Law. 

One of the bills sought to legalize 
the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beers, and was introduced 
by William I. Hennessey, State Sena- 
tor, of Dorchester. The other measure 
sought similar action to authorize the 
manufacture and sale of beverages 
containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent alcohol. 

The committee, of which Gasper G. 
Bacon of Boston is Senate chairman, 
and C. Wesley’ Hale of Springfield, 
house chairman, gave the bills hear- 
ing a short time ago, and filed its ad- 
verse report today. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR MRS. BARRON 

Mrs. Jennie Loitman Barron, re- 
cently elected to the Boston School 
Committee, is to be guest of honor at 
a testimonial dinner at the Somer- 
set Hotel on Feb. 17 to be given by 
the committee, which actively sup- 
ported her campaign for election. Dr. 
William F. Anderson, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, is to be 
toastmaster. Mrs. Ely Feibelman is 
chairman. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS’ CLUB 

“Glimpses of Egypt Old and New,” 
an illustrated lecture, will be given 
for the Boston Teachers’ Club by a 
member, Miss Maud Hartwell, of the 
Dorchester High School, at Pilgrim 
Hall next Wednesday evening. 


BRITISH BOYS IN 
WEST AUSTRALIA 


Farm Teaching Assures Fu: 
ture to Boys and Girls of 
Qld-Country Slums 


PERTH, W. Aust., Jan. 1 (Special 
Correspondence)—A unique institu- 
tion is the Fairbridge Farm School 


at Pinjarra, out amid the agricul: 
tural areas of the State where 20¢€ 
boys and girls, from the slums and 
streets of English and Scottish 
cities, are being trained in duties at- 
tendant upon farm life. The idea 
behind this beautifully philanthropic 
enterprise is to make the farm self: 
contained and progressive, and t¢ 
insure for the little students a well- 
balanced education. 

The Fairbridge school began about 
four years ago, but on a site less 
favorable and farther from the city. 
All these defects have been reme- 
died, and the present farm could 
hardly be improved upon. Children 
are rescued from the slum towns @i 
England, and brought to Western 
Australia in batches, as opportunities 
are available. Some hundreds ol 
acres of crop are under cultivation 
on the farm, which has also a flock 
of sheep and other stock, orchards 
and flower and vegetable gardens, 
and general agricultural produce 
The boys are given every branch ol 
active farm training under a Ca- 
pable, and genial superintendent, 
whose wife instructs the girls in the 
domestic arts. The curriculum em- 
braces physical, mental and moral 
discipline. 

The farm consists of cottages over 
each of which a house mother pre- 
sides, who has in her charge about 
15 boys or girls. Breakfast and din- 
ner are taken all together in a cen-« 
tral dining hall, but tea is served in 
the cottages, and is an independent 
meal. The evidence of daintiness and 
efficiency throughout the farm and 
domestic quarters, with their pretty 
gardens, is sufficient indication of the 
happiness of this little community 
out in the big spaces of Western 
Australia. 

The boys have their Scout patrol, 
and the girls their detachments of 
Guides, with an abundance of 
grounds for camping and “study. 
There is a state school on the farm, 
and attendance, cf course, is com- 
pulsory. Obviously, the inspiration 
behind the whole work is the chil- 
dren. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC DECREASES 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 8 (4)— 
Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Company carried 36,781,407 pas- 
sengers in 1925, a loss of 5,116,806, as 
compared with 1924. The company 
continues its 10-cent zone rate, and 
also has to meet sharp motor bus and 
taxi competition. 
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Selling for Little More—and in Some 
Would Pay in the Oriental Rug Marts from Which They Came! 


“ 


Cases No More Than You 


Connoisseur’s Collection of Old Persian 
Rugs at Exceedingly Low Prices 


Various Scatter Size Rugs—Room Size Rugs—Many of Our 


Own Pieces Reduced to Match These Impressive Prices 
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150 Persian Hall Runners 


THE STORY 


noisseur. 


Oriental rugs, 


~—Kermanshahs 


—Araks 


54950 $590 §75 95 


at Hovey’s. 


—Mahals 


—Shirvans 
—lrans 
~—Herez 
—Kazaks 
—Ghenjis 
—Hamadans 
—Mosouls 


Heavy, silky scatter size rugs. 
three would be amplé to furnish the 
average room. Distinctive, artistic in 
design and rich in coloring. 


Herez and Varak room size. Oriental 
rugs, averaging 9 feet x 12 feet. Every 
inch made by hand, yet priced but tittle 


wide. 


Heavy, silky Persian Hall Runners, just as they were collected in the Orient. 
are rare old weaves of Kurdistans, Serrebends, Ferreghans, Ghenjis and Hamadans. 
Sizes range from 9 feet to 16 feet long and from nearly three feet to almost five feet 
Every strip a, masterpiece of coloring and design. 


Room and Scatter Size Rugs 


From Scatter Sizes Up to Large Room Sizes 


| « $29.75 


197,50) 


more than good machine made rugs. 
RUGS—F OURTH FLOOR—HOVEY’S 


‘Two or 


mellow tones, 
passing beauty. 


There 


ties. But now, the 


a $53.50 | 


Antique, semi-antique and modern Per- 
sian, Asia Minor and Caucasian scatter 
rugs, 3 to 4 feet wide and 6:to 7 feet 


Oriental Rugs. 


UG MEN who have been with us 
twenty years and longer, cannot recall 
a similar instance when so many rare 
Persian rugs have been offered at one 
time—and at such commendable savings. 


A collection of rare examples of the Persian 
rug weaving art, collected by a noted con- 


These rugs have been collected from almost 
every section of the Orient, and many of them 
have come from sections where few white men 
have trod. Many were secured by crossing 
the golden rim of the desert on swaying castle! 


or patient, plodding mule. 
it was his business and his 


pleasure. No journey was too long or fraught 
with too many dangers to balk his quest. 


Masterpiece Piled on Masterpiece 

The collection grew—piece by piece—rug 
after rug until the group became most notable 
These are the rugs that go on sale Monday— 


Gems of Color—Gems of Design 
Rare blendings of color that defy the brush 


of an artist and the pen of a genius. 
glowing tones, 


Rare Rugs for Your Home 


Many home owners have dreamed of own- 
ing rugs such as these—and only prohibitive 
prices kept their dreams from becoming reali- 


priced within the limits of your purse—and 
added to this is the convenience of the Hovey 
Budget plan which permits you to pay in 
small monthly payments. 


We Invite You 


Whether you purchase or not, 
invites you Monday to view and enjoy with 
us 'the beauty of this peerless collection of 


The collector loved 


Soft, 


tones of sur- 


rugs of your dreams are 


Hovey’s 


long: Many old [rans in the lot. 


[8300 | 


4 bales room size Kermanshah rugs, 
marked at about 34 the usual price. 
Pieces of rare beauty, so much desired 
in well appointed New England homes. 


Oriental Rugs 


May Be Bought 
on HOVEY’S’ 


Budget Plan 


A convenient, dignified plan by which you 
may pay. for your rugs while using them. 


*Registered, C. F. Hovey Co. 
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2 STATES HAVE 
WOMAN JURORS 
Roa of Gervied “Praised 


in Analysis Published 
in Bar Journal 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAG@, Feb. 4—In 22 states 
women serve on juries and in the 
remaining 26 states the problem 
whether they are entitled to do so 
has resolved itself into a question 


of interpretation of the statutes in 
the respective states, prescribing 
qualifications of jurors,” it is an- 
pounced in the current issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal, 
official periodical published here. 
An analysis of women and jury 
service by Miss Elizabeth M. Sher- 
idan, Philadelphia, lawyer, indicates, 
she writes, that suffrage does not 
Garry as a necessary incident im- 
position of jury duty. 

After detailed analysis of com- 
‘ments regarding service of women 
jurors which she gathered from 
judges, court clerks and others, the 
writer states: “If it be conceded that 
women make as good jurors as men, 
the State has the right to their serv- 
ice on juries. Nor does it seem fair 
to allow them a wide latitude in ex- 
cuses. That practice is inclined to 
narrow the selection or shift the bur- 
den of responsibility upon the al- 
ready heavily laden shoulder of busy 
women with a conscience. Then, too. 
the undesirable class to whom the 
service fee appeals is thereby in- 
creased. 

Widens Available Choice 


“If women’s presence upon the 
jury is an aid in administration of 
justice, or in solving of problems 
incidental thereto; if it widens the 
choice and enlarges the number of 
eligibles so that a better class of 
jurors is available, then her personal 
pleasure should be no further con- 
sulted than man’s has been.” 

The writer received, in response to 
a request for his opinion, from Harold 
B. Beitler, “outstanding member of 
the Philadelphia bar,” the following 
comment: “I should say that the 
average woman juror is a better 
juror than the average man juror.” 

From George Brodbeck, clerk of 
the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia, she obtained a state- 
- mont indorsing women jurors. This 
says in part: “Women come from a 
different atmosphere than men and 
‘are without prejudice; they have the 
appearance of attention and follow 
the evidence more closely. 

Absence of Prejudice 


“Contrary to the general expecta- 
tion they are less emotional. There 
is an absence of prejudice among 
women jurors toward corporations, 
railroads, insurance companies, and 
other ccncerns which is sometimes 
exhibited by male jurors. 

“Men look at things in the light 
of their own pocketbocks. Women 
as a rule consider the contract, lia- 
bility, or negligence of litigants in 
light of the evidence and find ac- 
cordingly. Within the jury room men 
give considerable weight to the opin- 
lon o2 the woman juror.” | 

Judge Robert Marx of the Superior 
Court’ of Cincinnati, said: “‘A jury of 
both sexes is likely to ‘be carried 
away by sympapthy or sentiment for 
a woman litigant than a jury com- 
posed entirely of men. It is possible 
to secure the bést type of women for 
jury service. The best type of men 
frequently cannot leave their work 
or business without great sacrifice 
to serve for any continuous period 
upon a jury.” 


ARMY AIR CORPS 
SHAKEUP LOOMS 


(Continued frem Page 1) 


recommendations was introduced im- 
mediately afterward and now is be- 
fore the House. 

One of the anonymous circulars 
now in the secretary’s possession, 
and represented as having been dis- 
tributed from air service headquar- 
ters, declares there must be more 
“educaticnal work” in Congress, and 
urges recipients of the circulars to 
“get busy” with senators and repre- 
sentatives in the interest of a sepa- 
rate air corps. r 
-’ War department officials are con- 
sidering this language in the light of 
the declaration of President Coolidge, 
when he approved the Mitchell court 
martial findings. - 

“The theory of government,” said 
the President, “implies that every 
Official so long as he retains office 
shall comport himself with respect 
toward his superiors. This is @s- 
_ pecially true of those in the military 
service. Unless this rule is applied 
there can be no discipline in the 
army and navy, without which these 
two forces would not only be without 
value as a means of defense, but 
would become actually a menace to 
society. Discipline is th» whole basis 
of military training.” 


Air Corps Circular 
The circular urging ‘educational 
work” for a separate air corps has 
attached to it a summary of General 
Patrick’s recent testimony, in which 


he held that the air board recom- 
mendations do not go far enough. 


“It is the general opinion,” said the | 


circular, “that the Military Affairs 
committee of the House looks with 
favor upon a reorganization of the 
air service along the same general 
lines as the marine corps is now 
organized under the Secretary of the 
Navy. This idea was presented to 
them by General Patrick when he 
appeared before them as a witness on 
Jan. 26 and 27 of this year. 
“There is no doubt but that if the 
military committee reports favorably 
upon such a re-organization to the 
House, it will have a decided effect 
upon that body when the bill comes 
to a vote. For the last year much 
work has been done in an endeavor 
to educate Congress along general 
aviation lines and impress upon them 
the actual power of the air force. 
“We have tried to put across the 
idea of re-organization in which the 
gir service can be developed and 
—pperated so that it will be able to 
give its maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness. 
' Plea for Lobbying 

“This educationz!l work is as much 
4 yours as it is ours, and now is. the 
-. psychological moment for you to 


get busy. There is more interest in 
aviation throughout the United 
States now than we can hope to at- 
tain again for many years to come, 
so that there will never be a better 
opportunity than right now to try 
and get recognition commensurate 
with our actual offensive power in 
the scheme of national defense. 
“There are two senators from your 
state and a representative from your 
district. Also you must know people 
of prominence in your state who can 
communicate with the senators and 
representatives, people whose com- 
munication will be given more than 
casual consideration. 
‘“Tt is to your interest that you get 
in touch with these people as your 
future in the service will depend 
largely upon legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress. Get them to back 
the re-organization of the air service 
along the lines as outlined herewith, 
so that their senators and represen- 
tatives in Washington will know 
what the folks back home want. 
“This ig your party as much as it 
is ours. We all must get busy and 
do it now. Next month will be too 
late. We are relying on you to do 
your share of this work. Do not 
throw us down.” 


—_——-—— 


Boston Art N otes 
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For those who are interested in 
water color of the more colorful and 
enterprising variety, the exhibition 
of things by Robert Wade at Grace 
Horne’s Gallery will be a treat. For 
this painter brings to his things a 
spontaneity and imagination that 
give them distinction. He has found 
subjects to tempt his brush at every 
corner. In every situation, whether 
on land or on sea, in the mountains 
or in the city, he has tried to achieve 
a certain character that is peculiar 
to the thing that is represented. He 
does not bring a preconceived pal- 
ette or brushstroke or imaginative 
idea to his subject, but sets himself 
in a receiving mood before it. 
Whether it is a scene of Paris or 
Umbria, he interprets it in the full 
opulence of color or with the so- 
briety of more neutral tones, as the 
occasion demands. His brush is 
smooth, certain, varied in its stroke, 
warm, cold, broad, detailed. In other 
words, it is an adaptive brush. 

Mr. Wade composes with a natural 
talent for the rhythm of curves as in 
scme of the silhouetted sketches of 
mountains; or for the illusory inter- 
penetration of colors in the twilight 
scenes. His pictures display a ver- 
satilty, a feeling for the emotional 
quality of color, a taste for the con- 
trasts between the brusquer and 
more gentle moments in nature. Per- 
haps he allows his enthusiasm toe 
free reign sometimes. In the mo- 
ment when he exults in a certain 


+ brilliant color or a particularly ap- 


pealing surface a restraining hand 
may be necessary in order to subor- 
dinate the part to the whole, a con- 
sideration that must always -be up- 
permost in the mind of the artist. 
However, one feels certain that Mr. 
Wade has felt the force of his me- 
dium in the way that is most appeal- 
ing, most alive. There seems to be 
an inexhaustible amount of material 
that attracts his artistic eye. He ap- 
proaches it fearlessly. 

At the same gallery there are 
shown a group of miniatures by 
Eiecanor Mason. This is a new name 
added to a list of contributors to this 
delicate medium hereabouts. Miss 
Mason performs with all the gentle- 
ness and preciosity that the minia- 
ture subject inspires. She concen- 
trates the qualities that characterize 
her sitters in a small but telling 
space. Her colors are soft in tone, 
her drawing careful although not too 
meticulous, her compositions have 
an element of novelty and variety. 
One approaches these small charac- 
terizations with delight. 

At Marjorie Knapp’s Bookshop on 
Mount Vernon Street there is an in- 
formal exhibition of oils by two 
local artists. The one group is by 
Evelyn Pennegar. She has taken 
scenes of the town of Greenfield for 
her subject matter. She has dis- 
played the beauty of the autumnal 
foliage in its richest moments when 
st is thick and heavy and exuber- 
ant. She paints in a manner that is 
adapted to the subject rather freely 
and broadly, with not too great an 
emphasis upon detail. 

The other group at the bookshop 
is painted by Maria Alexander, who 
ss also a landscapist. This artist 
paints with even fewer details, with 
@& more illusive brush. “Chocorua” 
is a particularly successful one. It 
displays the artist’s ability to estab- 
jish the imaginative side of her sub- 
sect in a brief and suggestive man- 
aer, She understands that greater 
urt lies more in those things that 
are eliminated very often than in 
what is included. : 

At Doll & Richards on Newbury 
Street there are some of the delicate 
water colors by Ruel Crompton 
Tuttle. Again this artist brings to 
us the beauties of Venice and Paris, 
the expansive public squares flanked 
by marble architecture, luminous al- 
most transparent in its reflection of 
the light. Sometimes the color 
effect is opalescent vari-toned, pale, 
sometimes there is a greater depth 
such as in the “Grand Canal, a 
Night in May.” Mr. Tuttle carries 
the obsérver into an ecstasy of 
dream~and reverie. His pictures 
present broad areas of space, pale 
luminous color, vibrant sunlight, a]l 
of it lending itself to dream sub- 
stance. 


CONVICTION FOUND 
IN BUCKETING CASE 


A jury in the first session of the 
Suffolk Superior Criminal Court 
found Charles Deal guilty of bucket- 
ing. Mr. Deal was manager of the 
brokerage firm of Wellington & Oo. 
at 101 Milk Street. He is one of sev- 
eral who were indicted in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the firm, 
after an investigation conducted by 
Frank Haggerty and George Farrell, 
inspectors of police headquarters. 

Edward Rosenberg, who described 
himself as a silent partner in the 
firm, pleaded guilty last summer, 
and his case has not been disposed 
of. Sigmund Levy, an employee of the 
firm, also pleaded guilty, and dis- 
position is pending in his case. 
Achilles De Salvo and George Alex- 
ander, who were co-defendants. with 
Deal, pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ments against them. Alexander was 
sentenced to 60 days in the Charles 
Street Jail and to pay a fine of $300. 
De Salvo’s case is still pending. 


REPUBLIC RAILWAY & LIGHT CO. 

Republic Railway & Light Company for 
the year ended Der. 33, 1925, reports a 
surplus of $1,083.779 after taxes an 


charges but before depreciation, compared 
with $702,542 in 1924. 
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NEW RUMANIAN. 
ALLIANCE URGED 


Agreement More in Keeping 
With Locarno Model May 
Meet Polish Wishes 


—_—_—_—_— oo _ 


By Special Cable 

BUCHAREST, Rumania, Feb. 8— 
The decision to postpone the regular 
semiannual conference of the Little 
Entente and meantime have a brief 
informal meeting between the Czech- 
oslovak, Jugoslav and Rumanian 
foreign ministers on Feb. 10 is be- 


lieved to indicate that important po- 
litical changes are pending in East- 
ern Europe. 

First, it is assumed here that 
normal diplomatic and economic re- 
lations between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia are likely soon to be estab- 
lished. 

Second, Poland’s improved rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government 
raise the question of the renewal of 
the Rumanian-Polish military alli- 
ance, which shortly expires. This 
alliance is expressly directed against 
Russia. 

With the better European situa- 
tion resulting from Locarno, the 
changing attitude of neighboring 
states toward Russia and the increas- 
ing respect for the authority of the 
League, it is recognized here that 
Poland is likely to be unwilling— 
even if Rumania desired—to renew 
its alliance with the existing obliga- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that a new 
Rumanian-Polish agreement less di- 
rectly aimed against Russia and 
more in keeping with the Locarno 
model should be'drawn up. 

Pending further development in 
Czech-Russian relations and the out- 
come of the negotiations for a Ru- 
manian-Polish alliance, the Buchar- 
est Government naturally prefers the 
postponement of a formal confer- 
ence of the Little Entente. , 


—" 


License Plates 
in Vivid Colors 


Green, Bie. and Black Pre- 
dominate—Nine States Use 
Green on Black 


Predominating colors for the 1926 
passenger automobile license plates 
in the various states are green, blue 
and black. Of these three, plates 
with green background and white 
lettering occur most frequently. 


There are nine states using this 
combination and six each using 
white on black and white on blue. 
The next in popularity are black 
on white, of which there are four, 
and black on orange and black on 
yellow with three each. 

Dark backgrounds are in favor, 
there being 32 dark and 22 light. 
A few unusual combinations are the 
black on bronze of Porto Rico, the 
vermilion on gray of New Mexico 
and the green on gold of Vermont. 

Motorists thinking to recognize 
Louisiana cars by maroon letters 
on a white plate will find that they 
must also look for white letters on 
a blue plate, as automobiles in that 
state must show their horsepower 
rating by the color of the license- 
plate. 

The following list from the Amer- 
ican Motorist shows the colors of 
plates and numbers for the 48 states, 
District of Columbia and foreign pos- 


sessions. 

Letters 
Numerals 
White 
Black 
Black 
White 
White 


Black 


Plate 
Green 
White 
White 
Blue 
Green 

(grass) 
Orange 

(chrome) 
Blue 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Yellow 


(bright) 
Black 


Delaware 
Dist.of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Tdaho. 
Tllinois 
Indiana 


Yellow 
(chrome) 
Black 
Crimson 
Orange 
Blue 
Green 
(bright) 
Maroon 
Blue 
Maroon 


White 


Blue 
Blue (dark) 


Orange 
White 
Black 
White 
White 


White 
White 
White 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
(22 h.p. and underMaroon 
23h.p.andover) White 
Maine Orange 
: (yellow) 
hite 
White 


White 
White 
Black 


White 
Black 
White 
Canary 
White - Green 
White Orange 
Vermilion Gray 

~Red Gray 
White Blue (dark) 
Black Orange 
White Brown 

(chocolate) 

Black ] 


Yellow 
(lemon) 
White 
Blue 


lack 
old 

White Black 

Red 

Black 


White 
Aluminum 
White 
Black 


Black 
Rlack °* 


Gray 

(b’tleship) 
Aluminum 

Green 

Orange 


Gold 
White 
Tvorv 
Rlack 
White 


Black 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


ac 
Green 
Yellow 
(lemon) 
Black 
White 
Green 
Black 


Minnesota 
Mississinpi 
Missouri 


Michigan 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Blue 

Green 

Blue 

Cream 

Green 
(emerald) * 

\iaska 

Hawaii (Hono) White 

Porto Rico Black 

Philippine Islands Black 
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NEW ENGILANDERS BUY 
“MOVIE” CORPORATION 


Control of Robertson-Cole Pic- 
tures Corporation and its subsid- 
iariezg. said to be the fourth largest 
picture-producing unit in the world, 


has passed from British financial in- 
terests into the hands of a syndicate 
largely made up of New Englanders, 
headed by Joseph. P. Kennedy of 
Brookline, former: bank president 
and now connected with Hayden, 
Stone & Co.. and nevhew of John F. 
Fitzgerald. former Mayor of Boston, 
who is also associated with the 
group. 

The 


company was acquired 
ahd the names of other New Eng- 
landers associated in the project, as 
well as plans for expansion, will be 


announced within a few days. The 


comnany hes for a cunhsidiarr or- 
ganization the Film Bor.king Offices, 


| 


throuzh a $10,000,000 transaction, | 


which has a large studio in Holly- 
wood and offices in 35 cities of the 
United States and Canada. The 
president of the associated com- 
panies will continue to be H. C. S. 
Thomson of Lloyd’s Bank and the 
Grahams, London, but Mr. Kennedy 
will be the controlling head. He has 
been fiscal agent in this country for 
the English financiers for six years. 


¢ Sunny flours” | 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Special Correspondence 
HE members of the San Fran- 
cisco Association for the Blind 
celebrated their first Christmas 
in their new quarters by giving an 
entertainment to their friends. 
Among the guests was John F—, 
who, since the opening of the new 
building in January, 1925, has been 
rendering an unusudl and helpful 
service by “being the eyes” for his 

blind friends. 

Every morning Mr. F— has been 
taking his stand at the corner of 
Howard and Seventh Streets and 
from 7 o’clock until 7:45 he has been 
escorting them to the entrance of 
the new Blindcraft Building where 
they are employed. 

This service has not been of a 
spasmodic ‘nature nor at intervals, 
but each workday, rain or shine, he 
can be seen fulfilling his self-ap- 
pointed task of thoughtfulness. After 
all of the blindcrafters have en- 
tered the building, he then goes on to 
his own place of employment and 
there begins his daily work. 

[e advent of Christmas is re- 
garded with an interest and 
eagerness akin to that manifésted 
without the walls. Packages of good 
things from home, bringing mem. 
ories of earlier and.happfer days, 
denied admission at other times, may 
then be freely received, and there 
are amusements and diversions pro- 
vided in celebration of the day. 

Confined therein is a young man, 
undergoing his first experience of 
this sort, and keenly feeling its bur- 
dens. Separated from home by a long 
distance, as miles go, he has added 
to the sense of it through a pride 
which has kept him from notifying 
his people of his plight and his 
whereabouts. So, penniless, and in 
so large a measure apparently friend- 
less, he faced a recent Christmas 
with little of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

To further discourage him, on the 
day before that holiday he was re- 
moved to the prison hospital, which 
aeprived him of the one enjoyment to 
which he had_ looked forward, 
namely, attending a motion-picture 
show. 

Imagine his surprise and pleasure, 
then, to find by his bedside on 
Christmas morning a large basket 
generously filled with fruit, candies, 
cookies, a cake, and other good 
things to eat! It bore no card of 
greeting, and he. could not tell 
whence it came until, after his dis- 
charge from the hospital and his re- 
turn to the cell house, some days 
later, he found that it had been pre- 
pared by some of his acquaintances 
there, prisoners like himself, who 
knew of the situation in which he 
was placed, and the suffering and 
loneliness it entailed. | 

Each had contributed to his com- 
fort and happiness from his own 
none-too-large stock of material 
Christmas cheer. Each would be 
prompt and sincere in the.assurance 
that he had lost nothing, but gained 
immeasurably, in the giving. 


EASTERN STAR CLUB LECTURES 

“Going A-Néighboring” is the sub- 
ject of a talk to be given before 
the Boston Eastern Star Women’s 
Club by Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole 
at the Hotel Vendome next Friday 
‘afternoon. Guest night is to be ob- 
served next Saturday evening wfien 
a musically illustrated lecture on 
“Tannhauser” will be given by Mrs. 
Amy Young Burns. The club chorus 
is to sing selections from the opera. 


For Riding Comfort 
We Advise 


STABILATORS 


PARSONS & GLASHOFF 
65 W. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Valentines 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
Special Correspondence 
N A large penitentiary near here, 


‘ Joun H. Saumenic & Co. 
229 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


_ Everything Man Wears 


ALITY SHOP. 


“Collar-Hug” Cloth 
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‘MUSSOLINI USES 
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WARLIKE WORDS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Brenner frontier, but Fascist Italy 
can if necessary carry the tricolor 
beyond the Brenner frontier.” 

These last words were received 
with tremendous applause, all the 
disputes rising to their feet singing 
Giovenezza. The papers generally 
refrain from comment on Signor 
Mussolini’s speech, saying that his 
speech was an embodiment of 
Fascism. , 


Newspapers Declare That 
Comment Is Unnecessary 


ROME, Feb. 8 (4)—All the news- 
papers agree that the speech of 
Signor Mussolini on the ‘anti-Italian 
campaign in Germany was such a 
thoroughgoing embodiment of the 
spirit of Fascist Italy that comment 
was considered superfluous, almost 
impossible. But the Popolo di Roma 
and Messaggero lengthily analyze 
its international significance. 

The ultra-Fascist Imero, in triple 
headlinés says: “No comment on 
Mussolini’s speech: it is necessary 
that it remain with us in its nude 
Roman potency,” but it spreads 
across its full sheet a quotation 
from another of the Premier’s ad- 
dresses: “Brennero is not the point 
of arrival, but the point of depar- 
ture.” 

The fateful words which were 
uttered by Signor Mussolini in the 
thronged Itaflan Chamber were an 
unmistakable warning to Germany 
and had particular reference to a 
recent speech of Dr. Held, the mili- 
tant Bavarian Premier, who called 
upon all good Germans to help their 
fellow countrymen in _ southern 
Tyrol, now under Italian sovereignty 
by virtue of the Treaty of St. 
Germain. 

Diplomacy of Direct Action 


Signor Mussolini’s speech was re- 
markable for its detail and clear- 
ness and gave the Fascist Premier 
another chance to display his knowl- 
edge of Fascist diplomacy of direct 
action, and this he did with old-time 
fervor, much to the approval of the 
Fascist deputies. 

With reference to Dr. Held’s 
speech in the Bavarian Diet, in which 
the Premier quoted him as saying, 
“We must do all we can to amelio- 
rate the situation in South Tyrol, 
and all who can must support the 
Germans in the upper adige, and I 
myself protest in the most energetic 
manner against the brutal violences 
in South Tyrol,” Signor Mussolini 
exclaimed: “I declare that this 
speech is simply unheard of from a 
diplomatic point of view, for even be- 
fore the war there was never a ques- 
tion of a German South Tyrol. ‘The 
treaty of St. Germain, between Italy 
and Austria, gave us that territory, 
and in that territory we simply apply 
our Italian laws. That which the 
Roman Italy has done is nothing 
compared to what other nations have 
done. Today even Czechoslovakia 
enforces the use of the Czech lan- 
guage among the Germans and Ger- 
man newspapers.” 

Limpid, Logical and Definite 


“peace. 


The Popolo di Roma, in comment- | 
ing on Signor Mussolini’s speech, says | 
that the Premier’s words are so lim- | 
pid, logical and definite as to cut off 
all supplementary observations, but 
adds: 

“Certainly: Europe will find itself 
somewhat disorientated by the mar- 
velous sincerity which constantly 
inspires Mussolini’s attitude, but it 
will be well to become accustomed 
to it. The ‘stagnant pool’ of social 
democratic politics at home is 
definitely cleaned out; it is neces- 
sary that the same be done abroad 
in the interests of everybody.” 

The paper reiterates Italy’s desire 
that friendly relations be continued 
until forcibly checked, and con- 
Cludes: “If God wills, the atmos- 
phere is purified. Mussolini’s speech, 
which we can describe as a speech of 
political surgery, has liberated the 
national spirit from the weight of 
an equivocal situation we did not 
desire and which we have tried by 
every means to settle.” 


The Messaggero declares: “The 
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question of the upper Adige does not 
exist, and cannot exist, for Germany, 
first because the upper Adige never 
was a German province, and, second, 
because now, being a province within 
the Italian frontiers, it cannot be the 
cbject of international agitation. 
What the German nationalists call 
violation of German national rights 
is, instead, calm and steady enforce- 
ment of Italian sovereignty over-the 
upper Adige.” 

The newspaper warns Germany 
against a commercial war, recalling 
that last year the value of German 
goods imported into Italy amounted 
to 2,000,000,000 lire. 


Speech Causes Considerable 
Perturbation in Germany 


BERLIN, Feb. 8 (4)—There is 
much perturbation and no /ittle 
ill-feeling in. Germany over the 
speech delivered by Signor Musso- 
lini with regard to an anti-Italian 
campaign alleged to have been 
propagated by Germans in the upper 
Adige. 

Although the German Government 
has made no reply, pending receipt 
of the text of the speech, the utter- 
ances of Signor Mussolini are con- 
sidered the strongest used by any 
statesman since the war toward a 
country with which his country is-at 
Particular attention is being 
paid to Signor Mussolini’s threat, 
after characterizing the alleged Ger- 
man anti-Italian campaign as “ne- 
farious, ridiculous and lying” that 
“sometimes it is necessary to pay 
with two eyes for the loss of one, 
and with a whole set of teeth for the 
loss of one tooth.” Also his remark 
that “Fascist Italy can, if necessary, 
carry further beyond its Tri-Color, 
but never lower it,” is regarded in 
some quarters as a direct threat that 
the ‘Italians may move further into 
Austrian territory if such a _ step 
should be considered necessary. 
Signor Mussolini at the time was re- 
ferring to the Italian position at the 
Brenner Pass, which is on the Aus- 
tro-Italian frontier and is the short- 
est route from central Germany into 
Italy. 

The perturbation here has been 
added to by the receipt of comment 
from the Italian newspapers, some 
of which assert that Signor Mus- 
solini’s words were almost equivalent 
to a declaration of war against Ger- 
many. 

Official quarters decline for the 
present to discuss the speech. The 
address is considered a most un- 
timely obstacle to calmer judgment, 
respecting the mutual interests of 
Germany and Italy, to which the Fed- 
eral Government has recently given 
much attention. » 

Though Signor Mussolini’s threat- 
ening speech is considered unjusti- 
fied, it is not denied that it was in- 
spiried by the speech of Dr. Held 
before the Bavarian Diet. The Reich 
Government is inclined to disapprove 
of independent criticism of foreign 
affairs by the governments of the 
individual states, whereby nothing is 
attained and the Federal Government 
is only embarrassed. 

In the past week the question of 
German-Italian relations was dis- 
cussed by the foreign relations com- 
mittee, and the Government had re- 
quested the co-operation of the press 
in putting the brake on public feel- 
ing of resentment against Italy, for 
it was feared that the existing di- 
vergencies of interests betweenItaly 
and cther countries might ultimately 
be settled at the expense of Ger- 
many. eee 


NEARLY 32,500 VISIT MUSEUM 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial)—In four weeks since the Pea- 
body Museum at Yale University was 
dedicated and open for public in- 
spection, 32,465 men, women, and 
children have come from all over the 
State to inspect the museum. The at 
tendance figurés, made public today, 
show that on Sunday, Jan. 17, 5756 
persons thronged the exhibition halls 
between the visiting hours of 2 and 
4:20 p. m. : 
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Advance Presentation of 
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TOPCOATS 


Exclusive with O’Neill’s 
The smartest’type of topcoats 
for motoring, travel, sports and 
general utility wear. In hand- 
some new fabrics. 


Vermont Farmers Preparing 


for Normal Maple Sugar Crop 


Prices Expected to Be Up to Last Year, According 


to Guarantees Now Being Made by Wholesalers 
Who Are Offering $1.65 a Gallon for Syrup 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial) —Prices for maple products this 
year will be up to those of last so far 
as can be learned from a canvass of 
the situation in Vermont. In some 


parts of the State the wholesalers are 
guaranteeing $1.65 per gallon for the 
best “number one” syrup and that is 
the price paid for the same grade in 
the spring of 1925. 

The maple sugar, industry has 
changed in the last few years until 
most of the product which finds its 
way into the hands of the wholesalers 
is in the form of syrup. It has been 
found to keep in better condition, can 
be handled easier and is more satis- 
factory ‘all round. 


No Sugar on Hand 


The Vermont Maple Products Com- 
pany at Essex say they have no 
sugar on-hand and to meet the de- 
mands this company has been obliged 
to buy from St. Johnsbury, where 
there is little. Several months ago, 
Canadian dealers stated that the 
total stock of maple products in 
Canada at that time did not exceed 
five cars of syrup and ten of sugar. 
There is practically no sugar or 
Syrup in Vermont today. It is un- 
derstood that there is a stock in 
northern New York, but the quantity 
is small. 

A feature of the situation which 
will help toward a good crop this 
season is that there is no great -short- 
age of labor. It is true that many 
of the unemployed in the towns and 
cities refuse to go into the woods 
and that more help could be used 
on the farms, but there is not the 
keen shortage which existed a few 
years ago. 


Look, for Normal Season 


Maple sugar experts look for a 
normal season so far as the number 
of trees tapped is concerned. That 
is about 5,000,000. While some maple 
groves have been cut down in 
Orleans County within short dis- 
tances of Troy, Moretown, Stowe, 
Waterbury, Chelsea and other places 
in the vicinity of last factories, 
veneer mills and other users of hard 
wood, a large number of young trees 
have grown up and are now of the 
age when they can be tapped. It is 
thought that there are enough of 
these to replace those cut down. 

The average time for tapping 
trees in this vicinity is March 15 and 
in the northern part of the State 
about 10 days later. The important 
factor on which the size and quality 
of the crop really depend is the 
weather and for this reason no close 
estimate of a crop can be made in 
advance. 

A few enterprising farmers in 
Marlboro, Windham County, tapped 
a few trees a week ago, when the 
temperature was high, and the day 


full of sunshine, and a quantity of 


Syrup was obtained. It was con- 
verted into maple sugar and its qual- 
ity is excellent. Sugar men in south- 
ern Vermont predict a season 
somewhat better than normal. 


MINNEAPOLIS LADS 
TAUGHT IN TRADES 


Vocational High Schools 


Prove Popular 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 1 
(Special Correspondence) — Minne- 
apolis employers and officials of the 
vocational high schools in this city 
are co-operating to the end that the 
demand for skilled workmen in the 
future will be met to some extent 
at least by young men who are be- 
ing trained during their high school] 
days. 

According to D. N. Sweichard, 
State supervisor of vocational train- 
ing, the plan in operation provides 
that boys learning trades be assigned 
in pairs to work, turn by turn, a 
week at a time, in the industry which 
they are studying, so they may 
obtain the benefit of schooling at the 
same time and thus the employer 
will always have one man on the job. 

The plan has been extended to 
five industries in this city. A-new 
vocational high school which will! 
be constructed sometime this year, 
is to be the home of this type of 
education. 


WEST TEXAS MUSEUM PLANNED 

ALPINE, Tex., Feb. 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—The West Texas 
Historical and Scientific Society is 
being organized here. Its purpose 
is announced by Mody C. Boatright 
of the organizing committee as be- 
ing to collect and preserve in a mu- 
seum all procurable specimens of an- 
thropological, biological, mineralogi- 
cal and paleontological value; to 
collect all possible information en 
the history and folk lore of the 
region, and to promote research in 
these various fields. For the present 
a room at the local normal schobd!l 
has been designated as the museum, 
with one of the normal instructors 
as curator. 


SNOWSHOE CLUBS LEAVE 

LEWISTON, Me., Feb. 6 (Special) 
—Nine snowshoe clubs from Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, supplimented by 
others from Biddeford, Chisholm and . 
Livermore Falls, including’ <lubs 
made up of women as well as men, 
left Friday night for the convention 
at Quebec of the Canadian Saow- 
shoe Union. Although no races had 
been listed by the Canadian Union 
for the women of the American 
Tnion, it is understood these will be 
arranged. 
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‘ FARM OUTLOOK 
BEST SINCE 1920, 

SURVEY SHOWS 
E. Department of Agriculture 


‘Sounds Warning Against 
Production Expansion 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (#)—De- 
claring the farmers generally are in 
a better position than at any time 
since 1920, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a statement on the farm 
outlook for 1926, said that “any gen- 
eral expansion in production this 
year would tend to. place farmers in 
a less favorable economic position 
than at present.” 

There was little likelihood, the 
department said, of a larger domestic 
and foreign demand for agricul- 
tural products. On the contrary, 
there were indications of a possible 
decrease in the demand the latter 
part of the year. 

“No reduction in farm wages may 
be expected,” it was added, “‘and the 
cost of farm equipment will probably 
remain at present levels. Sufficient 
funds will be available for agricul- 
tural credit in most regions at about 
the same rates as in 1925.” 


Smaller Wheat Crop 
‘A slightly smallet world crop of 


wheat was indicated, with world: 


stocks at the beginning of the new 
crop year “not burdensome.” Do- 


-mestic stocks were likely to be 
smaller, and the statement declared 
if an acreage of liard spring wheat 
equal to that of last year is planted 
and average yields are secured, ex- 
port and domestic prices may be ex- 

- pected to be more in line with those 
in other exporting countries than at 
present. 

Corn acreage equal to last year, the 
statement added, would suffice, with 
average yields, to meet feeding and 
commercial requirements as fuily as 
in 1925. Relatively low prices prob- 
ably would cortinue for oats unless 
yields are greatly reduced. 

_ For cattle, the department said the 

“immediate and long time outlook” 
was favorable, with a reasonable 
‘constant demand for beef antici- 
pated. The number of steers was 
said to’ be the lowest in many years, 
but present breeding stocks were ap- 

- parently large.enough to supply as 
much beef.as it will pay cattle pro- 

ducers to raise. 


Demand for Pork Products 
The outlook for the hog industry 

- eppeared favorable, with prices main- 
~ tained at high levels. Hogs in areas 
~ of comthercial production were said 
'» to be the smgllest in five years, and 
* the préseht “strong domestic de- 
'. mband for ‘pork products” seemed 
_,  iikely to continue most of 1926. 


Snes aml — were likely to be! 


less than during the last two sisi | 
the department forecast a 


“good 
year” for the sheep industry. While 
a gradual slackening in demand for 
lambs and wools late in the’ year was 
indicated, further increase in produc- 


tion could be undertaken profitably 


in some sections, as contrasted with 
alternative enterprises. 
The dairy industry generally was 
said to be in a relatively strong po- 
sition. 
stock during the next two years may 
be desirable, the department said. 


SWARAJISTS STILL 
REMAIN UNDECIDED 


Question of Vacating Assem- 


bly ‘Seats Being Considered 


By Special Cable 

CALCUTTA, Feb. 8—The Swara- 
jist leaders are faced with a serious 
difficulty in honoring their pledge re- 
garding the vacating of the Assembly 
seats if the Government does not 
make a satisfactory reply to the 
Swarjist demand for a substantial 
and immediate installment of self- 
government. Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
T. C. Goswami, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu have been hold- 
ing a meeting to consider the situa- 
tion. Undoubtedly the Swarajists re- 
gard the Government’s response to 
their demand as profoundly unsatis- 
factory. 

On the other hand, a shrewd com- 
mentator remarks that the green 
benches of the Assembly have com- 
pletely won them and they are un- 
willing to vacate them, and they are 
also apprehensive that in the coun- 


try, Independents and responsive co-} 


operators are gaining ground. The 
present policy of the party seems to 
be directed to gaining the co-opera- 
tion of the Independents as in a Fre- 
cent spectacular demonstration and 
throwing out the finance bill. 

At present the Independents" seem 
undecided in their attitude. As a 
further complication, Pundit Nehru 
has reported his intention to pro- 
ceed overseas with a subcommittee 
of the Skeen committee and this will 


mean the Swarajists for some time, 


will be deprived of their ablest brain. 


LICENSING OF PUBLIC 


DANCE HALLS REQUIRED 


PUEBLO, Colo., Feb. 4 (Special 
Correspondence)—Pueblo County has 
taken the lead among Colorado coun- 
ties in passing an ordinance which 


will regulate public dance halls and- 


roadhouses. The new ordinance. be- 
comes effective March 1. 
All places selling soft drinks, and 


pool halls, public dance halls and 


roadhouses will have to make appli- 
cation to the county commissioners 
for licenses. They must have the in- 
dorsement of two respectable citi- 
zens of the immediate community, 
must provide $500 bond, agree to 
close at midnight and agree not to 
permit any nuisances or violations 
of the state or federal statutes on 
the ee. 


% Dickens F ello wship Observes 
: ‘Novelist’ S Birthday i in Boston 


be ‘Biinired. and F “SSW ERR ny i TD aa Takes 
| iF orm of ‘Program. of Unique Dickensian ~ 
o.:.- F lavor at Public Library 


s 
‘ 


gis e 


_ Impersonations of Dickens’ iiras.. 
. ters, and songs of quaint and Dick- 
 -ensian\flavgr marked the celebra- 
‘afternoon, in- the 


_ niversary of the birth of the novelist 
- ‘dy’the Boston branch of the Dickens 
_ Fellowship. 

. “The Fellowship, which has branches 
' 4n.the. chief cities of the United 
_ States, of the United Kingdom and 
_ the colonies, was founded in 1902 
- to encourage study and discussion 
of Dickens’ works. 

Charles Dickens spent two such 
anniversaries in the United States, 
and Prof. Frank W. C. Hersey of 
Harvard University read a paper 
‘dealing with various incidents which 
marked his visits here in 1842 and 
1868. His “The Passage Out” con- 
tained his own reflections of the 18- 
day voyage on the Britannia from 
Liverpool, and Boston was the first 
city to welcome him after he landed. 

It was after his visit to Governor 
-Davis in Worcester that Dickens 
wrote to a friend that “Worcester 


was one of the prettiest little villages 


in the State.” 

Professor Hersey also told the 
story of Dickens’ famous trip from 
Worcester to Hartford, which took 
him the whole day and caused him 
much amusement. 

Dickens’ second visit to Boston was 
made in 1868, and Feb. 7, the anni- 
versary, found him in Washington. 
A month later he returned to Boston 
and gave here the series of readings 
which was to remain in the annals 
of such lectures given by foreign visi- 
tors as phenomenally successful and 
productive of many humorous and in- 
teresting Dickens anecdotes. 

Beside Professor Hersey’s paper, 
- an amusing sketch was given by four 
_ members of the fellowship, based on 


t Gif F Fre rom in Bo ker’ s— 


—pays a direct compli- 
ment to pone, own good 
taste and selection be- 
comes more of a thrill 
than a task. A wealth of 
gift ideas. 


|" LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 
1314-16 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


stories’ of the: landlord’ who were 
made famous by Dickens in his writ- 
ings. 

Edward F. Payne, president of the 
Fellowship, told members that Mrs. 
DeForest Danielson, who as 4a little 
girl was one of those received by 


‘Dickens ag he stood in his room at 


the Parker House had been instru- 
mental in persuading the manage- 
ment of the Parker House to give 
to the Fellowship that fireplace 
which has such close association 
with the incidents connected with 
Dickens and his Boston visits. 

‘The hope was suggested that this, 
together with other mementoes owned 
by the Fellowship, may ultimately be 
placed in the Boston Public Library 
in a special Dickens alcove, and it 
was further considered, by Charles 
F. D. Belden, director of the library, 
that this may be possible when a 
plan for extension now under con- 
consideration is carried through. 

Others who contributed to the pro- 
gram were Prof. Walter Tripp. of 
Emerson College who read an inter- 
pretation of “David Copperfield”; 
Miss Edith Washburn, the youngest 
member of the Fellowship, who. con- 
ducted a characteristic ‘quiz’; Wal- 
ter D. Flint who read a letter by 
John Frazier Vance on the naming 
of Micawber Street in Yarmouth, 
Eng., and brief speeches by C, Word- 
ley Hulse of the Copley Theater and 
Sherwin Lawrence Cook. 


| ’ 
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509 14th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Opposite New Willard 
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Washington, D. C. 
Loan Correspondent, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


THOMAS L. PHILLIPS 
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1516 K Street 


Slight increases in young 


CAPE COD CANAL - 
VALUE OUTLINED 


Government Purchase Plan 
Again Faces Congress— 
Deterioration Cited 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—In answer. 
to a question whether the Govern- 
ment would deem it advisable to 
construct the Cape Cod Canal, if it 
had not already been built, Brig.- 


Gen. Harry Taylor, chief army engi- 
neer,-:replied that it had been under 
consideration for many years, and 
that no adverse report against it had 
ever been put in. 

As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment considers the canal important 
not only for the local advantage of 
Massachusetts but. as a part of the 
inland waterway system along the 
Atlantic coast. It has not paid under 
private management because. the 
necessary improvements could not be 
made, Col. Edward Burr reported. 
The matter of a short route between 
Boston and New York and obviating 
the delay and dangers incident to 
the outside route were dwelt upon 


in. Colonel Burr’s report and also in 


the evidence of General Taylor. 

‘By 1930 it is estimated that the 
traffic will be between $30,000,000 
and $35,000,000 in value, and increas- 
ing after that ‘date. Massachusetts 
is an industrial state, it was pointed 
out, and most of the raw materials 
espevially cotton, must be conveyed 
to it by water (while the finished 
products can be.sent out more ad- 
yantageously by the same method. 

Industrial Value 

Agriculture and commerce. are, 
therefore, both interested in the im- 
provement of the canal. The navy 
also has-.reason to desire such an 
enlargement and improvement of the 


canal to make it available for its; 


uses when needed. To take over the 
Cape Cod Canal would b® in harmony 
with the action of Congress which 
has in recent years given. evidence 
of desiring to purchas¢’the canal. 

The Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Commerce had. :take p the matter 
of purchase far back as the; Wilson 
Administration. _ An ‘offer. ‘of some- 
thing over $8,000, 000. was made by 
the secretaries: acting as .a commis- 
sion. This-was refused, and after 
condemnation proceedings were in- 
stituted the canal company sought ‘to 
collect $16,000,000, but this. was’ set 
aside and in 1920 the management of 
the canal was returned to the own- 
ers. 

In 1922 both houses of Congress 
passed bills for the purchase of the 
canal at $11,500,000, but.as they were 
independent measures they failed to 
get the necessary concurrent action. 
In the: last Congress a similar bill 
was passed by the House, but failed 
to get through the Senate. 


Deterioration Mounts ” 
The estimated improvements would 


|eost $13,850,000 if the canal is closed |- 


to traffic during the improvements, 
and $16,800,000 if open to traffic.. To 
operate and maintain it will cost 
$300,000 a year. prior to improve- 
ment and $230,000 after improvement 
for..a canal with locks or $162, 500 
without locks. 

The House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, hefore which hearings 
are now being held, is expediting 
passage of the bill so far as pos- 


| sible, so that it may reach the Sen- 


ate before the last minute conges- 
tion sets in. Not only is the Govern- 
ment desirous as a matter of general 
waterways policy of taking over the 
Cape Cod Canal, but under present 
conditions the canal is deteriorating 
so that the cost of restoration is 
mounting... 

The sentiment of the House com- 
mittee seems to be that it is only a 
matter of agreeing upon details. The 
estimated cost of the canal was $8,- 
250,000 and to build it now would 
cost 50 per cent more. The Govern- 
ment would therefore be willing to 
pay about $12,375,000, according to 
testimony offered at the hearizgs. 


PRISONERS WITNESS 
“THE SPORT OF KINGS” 


More than 800 inmates: of the 
Charlestown State Prison witnessed 
a performance of “The Sport of 
Kings” yesterday. The production 
was a duplicate of the one which 
E. E. Clive and his company have 
been giving at the Copley Theater 


“THE ARCADE” 
3232 Fourteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special prices offered on ‘all Winter 
Merchandise during February. 
Learn to op here. You’ll be sur- 
prised at the substantial 
savings effected. 


Portieres, and Rugs 
‘Blankets, Curtains, 
Our Specialty 
Main Office and Plant, 713-731 Lamont 8t. 


Branches 
Arcade de Bldg, 14th St. and pn Beet 


10th ant Wee d, N. W. 
ashington, D. C, Col. 8010-8611-8012-8018 
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for the last five weeks. It was given 
with full settings. 

Mr.. Clive’s reception in the first 
act was enthusiastic and each of the 
players was well remembered. At the 
close ‘the applause forced Mr. Clive 
to appear and individually provide 
further entertainment. A pleasing 
feature was the fine musical pro- 
gram by the prison orchestra. 

The cast comprised: E. E. Clive, 
Alan"Mowbray, Katherine Standinz, 
Terence Heill, C. Wordley Hulse, 
Jessamine Newcombe, May Ediss, 
Richard Whorf, Elspeth Dudgeon, 
Victor Tandy, Mabel Cochran, Eunice 
Blake, Elizabeth Hoxie, Charles Vane 
and Morris Carnvosky. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
UNION IS DEDICATED 


First. Unit of $1,000,000 Me- 


.morial Completed 


IOWA CITY, Ia., Feb. 6 (Special) — 
Impressive ceremony marked the 
dedication of the first unit of the 
University of Iowa $1,000,000 me- 
morial union, here. John W. Ham- 
mill, Governor, accepted the union ip 
behalf of the State, and presented it 


to the university represented by Allin 
Dakin and Mary Goodykoontz, presi. 
dents of the senior mOnOrary men’s 
and women’s societies. 

- The first of the three units, a brick 
structure has been erected at a cost 
of $200,000 and will be used mainly 
as a social center, with its large 
ballroom, 90 to 130 feet, tobe used 
for the university pares and other 
social events. . 

Funds for the $4,000,000 structure 
were raised by students, alumni and 
friends. A gift of $10,000 was given 
by Frank .0. Lowden, former gover- 
nor, of Illinois. The union, buil®as a 
war memorial, is directed by: R.‘H. 
Fitzgerald, who managed the-drives 
for funds-and; plans for the. building. 

Ground -was broken this week for 
the second ‘unit, which will. cost 
$225,000, and will serve as headquar- 
ters for the. Y. M. and Y. W. C€. A. 
organizations:.and various literary, 
clubs: . The Triangle Club; alumnf 
6rganization, has arranged for quar- 


-| ters costing. item Bresette $50, 000. . 


ARIZONA ART GROUP. 
OPPOSES BILLBOARDS 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Feb: 2 (Special 
Covtepobtenee)—The Phoenix Fine 
Arts Association, headed. by Howe 
Williams of Tempe, has made deela- 
ration that the billboards which line 
many of the highways of Arizona 
detract from the beauty of the land- 
scapes and that their eradication 
“would tend toward making life. 
within the State’s borders more en- 
joyable for the passing. visitor, as 
well as for ourselves.”. The State 
Highway Department already has 
announced that it wil] remove all 
advertising signs from the. right-of- 
way along state roads. 

The association sponsors an an- 
nual exhibition in Phoenix of orig- 
inal work. This year .it will start 


upon a policy of spreading art-ap- | 


preciation inthe schools of this-s8ec- 
tion by means of a traveling exhi- 
bition of pictures, for display of 
about a week im each schoolroom.* 


ed 


GOLDEN RULE IN REAL ESTATE 

POMONA, Calif., Jan. 26 (Special 
Correspondence) —“If you ‘can't Jook 
him squarely in the eye, you don’t 
belong in the real estate business,” 
Harry H. Culver, founder of Culver 


City, Calif. and fyecently elected 
president of the California Real Es- 
tate Association, declared here re- 
cently. Mr. ‘Culver spoke as the 
guést of Ontario and Pomona mem- 
bers of the association, and’ stfongly 
urged upon those present strict ad- 
herence to these two rules: “Adopt 
the Golden Rule policy.” “Never 


start anything without finishing it.” 


CHARLES W. SMITH 


“POO OMe 
Early Vegetables 
199 to 204 Center Market 
Washington, D, 


B Street Wing Phone Main 7655 
_ Telephone me your next order. 


Stands: 


Our Store Addition 
Brings Price Subtraction 


Merchandise must move at 
prices you'll approve, during this 


Store-Addition Sale 
Joseph 
= May 
MEN'S WEAR Overcoats 


SIDNEY WEST (Incorhorated) 
14th and G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Clothes 


IDAHO CHAMBER: 
TO ‘SELL STATE’ 


Business Men Raising Fund 
to Advertise Resources 
Within Its Borders 


POCATELLO, Ida., Feb. 4 (Special 
Correspondence)—A plan to “sell 
Idaho to the world” is being devel- 
oped by the state Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is raising funds to put 
on an advertising and publicity cam- 
paign on.a large scale. Financing 
will be by assessment of the various 
communities and industrial units in 
proportion to the benefits expected 
to be derived. 

One of the features of the cam- 
paign. for purposes of illustrating 


fowa’s resources, will be the repro- 
duction of a relief map, scale 1 inch 
to the mile, which will be shown 
at the Northwestern Exhibition to be 
held in New. York. This will show 
the principal industrial establish- 
ments, scenic attractions, irrigation 
systems, power plants and extension 
lines, mines and 
other features of extraordinary in- 
terest. 

The-Chamber of Commerce is com- 
posed of three divisions represen- 
tative of three sections of the State 
and is governed by a board, three 
members of which are from each 
division. An executive committee of 
three is appointed by the board, and 
directs the affairs of the organization. 

R.: E. Shepherd of Jerome is pres- 
ident of the chamber and J. A. 
Harader of Boise secretary. 


re r  D 


GENEVA EXPERTS TO 


_ STUDY RESERVATIONS | 


GENEVA, Feb. 8 (P)—The text of 
the United States Senate’s reserva- 
tions on: World Court membership 
reached the League of’ Nations by 
mail today, and was turned over to 
experts. for examination. This is 
done ‘with a view to the possibility 
that One or more of the states now 
in the Court may write to the League 
asking an opinion as to the effect 
of. the reservations on their inter- 
ests. 

Should.such a request materialize. 
the League Council would probably 
turn it over to the jurists, whose re- 
port would be transmitted to all the 
states. It is even hinted that the 
World Court itself might be asked to 


-render an advisory opinion concern- 


ing the American reservations. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS MEN 
-. OBJECT TO SALES TAX 


HAMILTON, Ont., Jan. 29 (Special 
Correspondence)—The abolition of 
the sales tax and condemnation of 


the excise tax on bank cheques were 
featured at the meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers,, Association, here. The 
sales tax Vas described as an utterly 
discredited. form of taxation—Great 
Britain and the. United States refused 
to adopt it. umder any circumstances. 
Germany has cut her sales tax in 
two and France has made reductions 
‘and restricted the application of the 
tax. The tax it was stated, in some 
cases hinders employment in Canada 
and encourages employment in other 
countriés, and discriminates unfairly 
between classes of producers and 
between. individuals 
class. It discourages immigration by 


EDW. L. KNEESSI. 


Luggage and Leather Goods 


; Luggage, Leather 
Goods and Um- 
brellas. January 
clearance § every- 
thing reduced. 


Now Located at 


409 7th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Repairing 


ORRISON 
1109 F ST: NW.,WASHINGTON D.C. 


Vouthful Hats 


Wy for Miss and Matron. 
Reasonably priced 


lumber mills and’ 


adding to the cost of living in 
‘Canada, 

The council urged that the stamp 
tax be repealed so far as it applies 
to receipts, cheques, drafts, and 
other commercial documents, J. H. 


.| Fortier, president of the Canadian 


Manufacturers’ Association stated 
that the Canadian manufacturer was 
staggering under an intolerable bur- 
den of post-war taxation. While 
there had been improvement in trade 
conditions governing home lines of 
Canadian industry, the lack of sta- 
bility was preventing that degree of 
business recovery so long overdue 
“and which we would have had, in 
sympathy with the United States, 
several years ago if sound policies 
had been followed in Canada.” 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
REPORTS PROGRESS 


Chicago-Dallas Line to Be in 
Operation Soon 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8—“Aviation, un- 
less I read the signs of the times 
poorly, is about due to attain its long 
looked for and prophesied arrival,” 
Col. Paul Handerson, general man- 
ager of National Transport, Inc., de- 
clared in an address before the Na- 
tional Republican Club in which he 
described the commercial develop- 
ment of aviation in America now in 
progress. 

The growth of the United States 
air mail service was described by 
Warren: I. Glover, Assistant Post- 
master-General, in charge of postal 
air routes,'and aviation in the army 
and navy by Dwight F. Davis, Secre- 
tary of War, and Rear-Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Moffett, chief of the bureau 
of aeronautics of the United States 
Navy, respectively. General James 
G. Harbord, United States Army, re- 
tired, now president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, presided. 

In support of his view Colonel 
Henderson declared that National 
Transport, Inc., expect in the near 
future to inaugurate their first com- 
mercial air service between Chicago 
and Dallas, for which preparation of 
landing: fields, hangars, equipment, 
and personnel are about completed. 
Jhis, he said, is to be followed, as 
soon as its operation. is normalized, 
by a’ second unit of service from 
Chicago to New York. The latter 
should be in operation within an- 
other year, he said. 


PROPOSAL.TO SELL 


CONGO IS OFFERED 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 8 (#)—“The sale 
of any part of the Congo to pay our 
debts or renovate our finances would 
be treason,” is the response of the 
Minister of the Colonies, Mr. Carton, 
to suggestions in the press that Bel- 
gium’s African colony might be dis- 
posed of wholly or:in part to relieve 
the Treasury of its difficulties. 

“From an economic point of view,” 
the Minister added, “it would be like 
selling one’s heritage for a mess of 
pottage. The moral as well as the 
material effect would he disastrous.” 


PACIFIC CABLE DUPLICATION 


VICTORIA, B. C., Feb. 8 (P)— 
Duplication of the cable from Bam- 
field, Vancouver Island, to Fanning 
Island in mid-Pacific, will be com- 
pleted by Sept. 30 this year. The 
work will cost £2,400,000. 
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@ 
A Shop of 
Individuality 


1217 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 


Exclusive Fashions 
‘for Women 


Gowns, Wraps, Furs, 


Millinery and Novelties 


We Invite You 
to Open an Account 


If you are not already an estab- 
lished customer of this store, you will 
find”* a CRarge Account a great con- 
venience. You will be enabled to enjoy 
the many advantages that dealing at 
Goldenberg’s offers you more conven- 
ently and in a fuller measure. It takes 
but little of your time—and you will 
be amply rewarded in the pleasure and 
profit you receive from having an ac- 
count here. Department of Accounts— 
Fifth Floor. 


GOLDENBERG’S 


“The Dependable Store’’ 


Both Sides of Seventh Street—at K 
Washington, D. C. 


ie 


Specializing in 
Florida and 
Muscle Shoals 
Properties 


that will stand the 
test of investigation. 
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Morgan W. Wickersham 


829 13th Street; Washington, ™. C. 
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. Everything for the fashionable s 
in the newest straight line, full an 


crowns poem decidedly numerous, 


New. 


Auilioninaios Advance Showings of the Spring M odes 
Combine New Styles With Economy 
apie wardrobe! 


cape effects, in interesting and charming variety—and a delightfu 
array of hats it’s hard to single out a favorite although 


Accessories for spring costumes are lovelier than ever! 
wd gay scarfs and a host of little things that are so important. 
ay pe to answer every problem of the spring shopper—all 


11th and G Streets 


Bewitching frocks 
flaring silhouettes—new coats and 


aped . 


Unique 
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your approval. 


THE AVENUE AT NINTH 


Write for sample swatches of 
new P. B. Blueline Stripe Suits 


$40 


Four distinctive patterns of this fine worsted are ready for 
We would be glad to mail you, 
request, an attractive booklet showing the actual fabrics 
of these popular spring suifings. 


Lube Bite Cs 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Farm Women’s City Market 
Gaining in Oklahoma County 


Project, Outgrowing 


Headquarters 
Months, Provides Sales for Many Products 
Merchants Usually Do Not Handle 


in First Five 


ENID, Okla., Jan. 30 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Homemade rolls, pies, 
doughnuts, jellies, relishes—all guar- 
anteed to be top-notch quality and 
flavor! This is not the story of a 
home-cooking championship contest 
at a state fair, though almost any 
of the goodies would be creditable 
entries. They are to be found in this 
city regularly at the Farm Women’s 


City Market of Garfield County, Ok- 
lahoma. The market is entirely con- 


In August, 1925, 
en’s Federated Clubs under the di- 
rection and leadership of Mrs. Mary 
Ruff, Garfield County home demon- 
stration agent, organized the Farm 
Women’s City Market. Today the or- 
ganization is proving so successful 
that it is outgrowing its quarters in 
the old War Savings Bank, or Com- 
munity Building. 

All products are marked with the 
producer’s name, and every woman 
guarantees her products. The 
rivalry is keen among the clubs, as 
to which can sell the most and 
which can make its booth the most 
attractive. 

Retail market prices are charged, 
and the women depend on the qual- 
ity of their goods to meet the compe- 
tition of the city grocers, bakers and 
meat markets. The market affords a 
source of revenue for a great num- 


handle. 


their sales, and 
ent the sales average from $250 to 
$300 every sales day. The 
just preceding Thanksgiving, 
$400. 

Any active farm women’s club 
may be a member of the Farm 
Women’s City Market. No limit is 
placed on the number of members a 
club may have, and each club shares 
in the election of officers, etc., held 
by the organization. The clubs aver- 
age 25 members each, so the Farm 
Women’s Market represents from 
250 to 300 farm women in Garfield 
county, 

Five women from the federation 
were elected to serve as a board of 


COFFEE SHOP 


1710 Eye St., 
CATHRYN CHALONER 


Weekdays—Luncheon 45c, 12 to 2 
Dinner 75e, 5 to 8 
Sundays—Dinner, 75c, $1.00, 5 to 8 


= 
SILVERTONES 


—the life-greys 


Everyone knows that a 
Qj: usually looks the 
way he feels—and if 
he wears the new SILVER- 
TONE GREYS — he can't 
help but feel light-hearted. 


rosner'S 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On the first market day, last Sep-| 
tember, the women realized $60 from | 
these have been | 


growing steadily until at the pres-| ©! ' , 
| dian Pacific Railway expects to ex- 


treasurer and salesroom manager. 
Also, there are two honorary mem- 
bers on this board—the city Mayor, 
John Carr, and the secretary of the 
Enid Chamber of Commerce, D. T. 
Meek. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted by the board of man- 
agers and indorsed by the Mayor and 
the Enid Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary. Ten clubs joined this organ- 
ization. 

A committee visited the Garfield 
County commissioners and obtained 


|a part of the old War Savings Bank 


ducted and managed by farm women. | °° Community Building for a 


the Farm Wom-' 


sales- 
room. 


‘TOLEDO INAUGURATES 


ber of farm products which the re- | 
tail or wholesale merchants do not | ably follow in the traffic program. 


| 


women | 
had a special day the Wednesday | 
at | 
which time they took in more than | 
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TRAFF Ic RELIEF PLAN 


TOLEDO, Feb. 3 pre Corre- 
spondence)—First steps to solve a 
difficult traffic problem in Toledo are 
now being taken with appropriation 
of $60,000 for automatic control de- 
vices for the downtown district. The 
plan will relieve nearly 40 patrolmen 
for other types of police duty. 

This item was a part of the recent 
$32,500,000 bond issue program and 
will be the first item to be carried 
out even though not approved by 55 
per cent of voters. Development of 
major streets, elimination of railroad 
grade crossings, and stricter regula- 
tion of automobile parking will prob- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DIVISION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 5 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — The Cana- 


pend approximately $1,500,000 in im- 
provements for the British Columbia 
division of the system during the 
present year. This expenditure will 
be in addition to the $1,500,000 still 
to be expended on the company’s 
new $5,000,000 pier in Vancouver 
harbor waters. The dock will be 
completed and placed in operation 
during the year. 
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managers, two elected for secretary- | 
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Main &89 
1209 Connecticut 


OM ¢ 
Avenue 


4300 
Washington, D. C. 


Quality Linens 
Hosiery and Handkerchiefs 


Late Importation of 


ITALIAN LUNCHEON SETS 


Distinctive 
F ashions 
Smart Sedu Apparel 


for 


Madam and 
Mademaoatselle 


Ready-to-wear. Made to order. 


At prices that meet the new day 
of things. 
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1219 CONNECTICL UT AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, D. CG’ 


All Fur Coats 


Choice pelts and styles—only—are featured. Now 
is the opportune time to get your new fur coat. 


Reduced % 


810-818 
7th Street N. W. 


Washin gton 
] oe 


Manicure Marcel 


10th, ith, F and G Sevlata; Watiteaien | BG 


Call Main 5300— 


Hair Dressing Section 
Make an Appointment with Your Favorite Operator for 


Shampoo for a dry scalp 
Shampoo for an oily scalp 


The Smartest Bob 


—and all the other little personal services that the well-groomed 
woman considers essential. : 


Permanent Wave 


— 


crystal, 
novelty art pieces. 


1215-1217 F Street 


‘Ine Furniture’ 


a1 N irresistible charm about such beautjful * 
™ Furniture forms—an appeal t 

heightened through harmonizise 
paniments such as scintillating bits of 
unusual lighting — or perhaps 


Dulin & Martin Co. 


WAS HIN G TON, D.C 


and colorful rooms 
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1214-1218 G Street 


In Progress— 
February Sales for the Home | 


Wonderful Values in China, Glass, Housewares 
and Home Furnishings! 
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‘DS WITH -ITS“FACTORIES 
STYLED A HIVE OF INDUSTRY 


"Unemployment, Even With Increase of Population, Reach- 
ing Normal—World Turns to Britain for Quality 


- By FRANK PLACHY JR. 

‘In the second of his series of arti- 
cles on British industry, Frank 
Plachy Jr. draws a ‘picture of the 
‘Nation's commercial prospects in , 
1926, as viewed through American 
sues. To insure giving an unpreju- 
diced view, Mr. Plachy is visiting 
‘the principal manufacturing and 
‘arporting centers in the United 
“Kingdom, sending this article from 
‘Leeds. 


: II 

* LEEDS, Jan. 28—Viewed from the 
standpoint of general trade and in- 
dustry, Leeds is the most remark- 
‘bly composite city in the British 
sles. It has almost perfect facilities 
for the economical production of 
manufactured goods, and as a re- 
gult industries covering a very wide 
fange have located in the district. 
With abundant labor of a very in- 
telligent type, pure water, cheap 
¢oal and access to a wide range of 
raw material, its manufacturing 
Industries have been solidly built up. 
in spite of the fact that it is in 
almost the _geographical center of 
England and is exactly half way 
between London and Edinburgh, its 
transport facilities are so efficient 


goods steadily grows, it is natural 
that the buyers of the world turn to 
Britain for articles in which quality 
is the prime consideration and price 
a secondary matter. That is why Brit- 
ish textiles of the better sort are able 
to leap even the American tariff bar- 
rier, while other countries desiring 
high-class British goods like the bet- 
ter grades of textile machinery are 
careful not to put too serious ob- 
stacles in the way of their purchase. 

It is clear, therefore, that British 
prosperity, now clearly discernible 
through the dissolving mists of the 
post-war economic chaos, has more 
to stand on than merely the generally 
increasing demand for consumable 
goods from all countries. Consum- 
able goods can be turned out in many 
places, but the goods which the qual- 
ity markets demand have a reputation 
which causes buyers to turn instinc- 
tively to Britain. There is-a deep 
feeling of calm confidence throughout 
British industry. A boom is not ex- 
pected and is not wanted. What is 
already beginning and what is ex- 
pected to increase steadily is-.a long 
period of improving trade based on 
sound foundations. 


Paris Editor Describes the French Debt Negotiations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dren’s dining room” on the Paris; it 
is the offer of France for the settle- 
ment of her debt. The Americans 
listened without flinching. It was im- 
possible to determine the impression 
created, by their countenance. Only 
one incident marked the réading. 
When M. Caillaux reached the pas- 
sage of his document where we find 
the famous safeguarding clause 
claimed by France, Congressman 


Burton interrupted: 
“T couldn’t hear that very well.” 


French Offer Rejected 

M. Caillaux, who does not like to 
be interrupted, replied in a brusque 
tone: 

“T am going - repeat so that you 
may hear it well.” 

And he re-read the text of the 
clause, emphasizing each word. ) 
--At the end of the reading, Con- 
gressman Crisp asked a simple ques- 
tion: 


“Do the annuities which you offer 


cover only the principal of the debt, 
or the principal and interest?” 
“Both,” replied' M. Caillaux. 
And after a few commonplaces 
we -separated. It was understood 


that on the next day at 11 o’clock 


Percentages of British Unemployment 


lon and his assistant, Mr. Winston, 
had indeed given assurances of good 
will. They did more; they both af- 
fixed their signatures beneath these 
assurances, expressed in a mem- 
orandum. And here we have this 
authentic memorandum with signa- 
tures—only something must have 
happened since July 21. But what? 

“It is not necessary to look,” said 
our young financial attaché, M. 
Lacour-Gayet,. “what has happened 
since the 2ist of July is the visit 
of M. Caillaux to England.” 

British Plan Analyzed 

Some hours of conversation pro 
and con immédiately confirmed this 
frank declaration and cleared up the 
situation remarkably. From Friday 


reduce it to $4,025,000,000, which con- 
stitutes a reduction of $200,000,000 on 
the principal. 
that the French Government pledge 
itself to reimburse the principal of 
the debt by graduated annuities, ex- 
tending over 62 years, the first an- 
nuity not exceeding $20,000,000. Only 
the rate of interest will then remain 
to be regulated. 
take into account the difficulties of 
the French 
that the interest should be only % 
per cent for the first year, and that it 
should be raised subsequently by 4 
per cent each year until it attains a 
maximum of 3% per. cent. 


this three-pointed proposition two 


Second, we propose 


In our desire to 


overnment, we propose 


It was perfectly evident that in 


father marries off his daughter, does 


he stipulate in the marriage contract 
that he will not pay the dowry in 


case he should become bankrupt? 
These are matters which go without 
saying; of what use is it to stipulate 


things which go without saying?” 


Mr. Winston, on his part, said to 


our delegates: 


“You are strange people. You have 
a mania for foreseeing catastrophes. 
You constantly envisage the sun set- 
ting on France. We, on the other 
hand, judge differently, and we see 
on France a magnificent sunshine 
of prosperity. Do you wish that we 
should put into the contract that if, 
as we believe, you quickly become 
rich, 
should be revised and you should 


your capacity for payment 


evening on it was understood why 
the Americans were cold and dis- 
tant, and why they made us pay 


dearly. 


“Yes,” said Mr» Hoover, plainly, 


points could be accepted by us al- 
most immediately. Point Number 1 
was favorable to us; it implied the 
incorporation of the famous war 
stocks bought by M. Klotz in the total 
of the debt; consequently it freed us 
from the terrible obligation of hav- 


-_because you went to London before 


to a person whom I know well, 
“your negotiations’ with England 
caused us a mogt disagreeable im- 
pression. It is not, as you believe, | 


coming. to Washington. You have 
the right to go where you please, and 
to take whatever route you please. 
But it is because we felt here that 
you were negotiating behind ‘our 
backs agreements whose purposé was 
to tie our hands. That we cannot 
allow. We are old enough to conduct 
our business for ourselves.” 


ing’ to reimburse within four years 
the amount’ of the sata war stocks, 
agd extended 
over 62 years. Point 2 did not raise 
any opposition on otir part;, we have 
always declared our recognitoin of 
the principal, of the debt, and we our- 
selves had just’ offered reimburse- 
ment in 62 years. Point 3 alone re- 
mained, on which we must concen- 
trate all the effort of our discussion 
in order. to obtain minimum interest 
| rates. ; 


this reimbursement 


pay more?” 

I had myself discussed the ques- 
tion deeply with Mr. Hoover, whom 
I have known a namber of years, and 
I had found him not intractable but 
uncomprehending. 

“T do not see,” he had said to me, 
“the interest which such a clause 
can have for you, and I see clearly 
the inconvenience it may have for 
us. It is evident that if the Germans 
do not pay you, you cannot pay us. 
You will be then in exactly the situa- 
tion where you are today. What do 
you reason? We are ‘not going to 

bombard your shores then any more 
than we are going to bombard them 
today. We shall find it quite natural 
if you do not keep your pledges. But 


- And Mr. Winston, secretary of the 
conference, and right- hand man of 


the «Americans 


Strange to say, 


themselves seemed to invite us to 


this debate and t0 wish to take part 


do not force us to put that in writ- 
»ing; it is contrary to our habits and 
also it mixes us in your European 


These two words, “essential ele- 
ments,” assumed on his lips a sacred 
importance. They say everything, 
summarize everything, signify every- 
thing. With “essentia] elements” 
France is safe. Without “essential 
elements” France is subject to the 
worst accidents. And he himself, 
representing the “bloc National,” 
would no longer subscribe to any- 
thing.- 
“Essential Elements” 

The senators, dumbfounded by all 
these ratiocinations, grew angry. M. 
Dupuy even raised his voice and 
became vehement. M. Berenger 
bristled and declared coldly that if 
they wished to make the settlement 


| fail on account of Byzantine chican- 


ery he would enter the rostrum at 
the Luxembourg and denounce the 
sophist. Under the senatorial cold 
shower the universal suffrage cham- 
ber grew calm. Grammatical and 
etymological controversies were 
created, and finally the formula of 
Mr. Hoover was agreed upon. But 
why was it necessary for M. Cail- 
laux to close the session by an- 
nouncing: 

“Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
we shall meet in subcommittee. On 
the American side there will be Mr. 
Mellon, Mr. Hoover, Senator Smoot, 
Representative Crisp. I propose that 
with me there shall be the two gen- 
eral budget reporters, Berenger and 
Lamoureux, and M. Bokanowski 
might join us.” 

On the morrow, Wednesday, Sept. 
30—fatal and decisive day—the sub- 


LABOR TO SIT IN 
INDIAN COUNCIL 


Right of Representation. Is 
Granted to Members of. 
Working Class; 


CALCUTTA, Jan. 1 (Special Cor 
respondence)—The Bengal Legista- 
tive Council have passed a reso 
tion conceding to the laboring clas 
the right to be represented in the 
council by elected instead of by nom 
inated representatives. 

Mr. Daud, who moved the resohe 
tion, said that with the reforms, 
Labor had received statutory recdgy 
nition as a separate interest in Sol 
of the Indian legislatures. The re 
resentation had, however, been gi 
by nomination, which was neither ‘in 
proportion to the numerical streng h 
of the working classes, nor to 't 
importance of the interests repte- 
sented. The underlying idea of the 
reforms, he said, was to do aw 
with nomination as soon as possiblé, 
The existing unions should form the 
basis for setting up special Labor 
electorates, for reprasentatives 
elected in this way would comma 
the confidence of the working 
classes, Mr. Daud claimed, to @ 
greater extent than any nominated 
by the Government. 

Dr. Promatho Nath Banerjee of the 
Independent or Nationalist Party 
moved an amendment to the effect 
that the words, “by allotting to them 
at least eight seats to be represented 
through special Labor constituencies 


as' to enable it to compete on equal 
terms with cities having direct ac- 
cess to ocean shipping. 

There is no outstanding industry 
in Leeds. Its workshops and fac- 
tories cover an enormous range, a 

. few of which are electrical machin- 
ery, woolen goods, wholesale cloth- 
ing trade, women’s clothing, indus- 
trial locomotives, railroad locomo- 
ttves, machine tools, agricultural ma- 
chinery,. motorcars and_ trucks, 
motorcar parts, weighing machines, 


committee met. The meeting was 
hardly opened before the safeguard- 
ing clause was brought up. M. Bokan- 
Oowski glided from place to place 
among the American members. 
“Essential elements,” he resumed, 
“is indispensable. Without ‘essen- 
tial elements’ the clause is meaning- 


less.” 3 
France “Safe” 
“But,” said Mr. Hoover, who had 
for his formula the natural tender- 


| Mr. Mellon, dissected without good 
will the projected arrangement be- |: 
tween M. Caillaux and Mr. Churchill. 

“England,” said he, “took good care 
_| to establish a very clear distinction 

between her commercial credits and 
her political credits. When you had 
neéd of her to support your credit 
and your exchange, who sent. you to 
the Bank of England? The Yatter 
lent £55,000,000 to the Bank .of 
France; but it demanded a gold: die- |. 
posit and irfterest at-6 per cent. The > 


in it with good will. The very terms 
which Mr. Mellon had tised indicated 
this with perfect «clarity. For the 
pri@ipal, a pledge was requested 
from.the French Government. For 
the interest, they contented them- 
selves.with proposing. a figure, with 
the assurance that ‘they. took into 
most complete account. its present 
difficulties. Still better: two tables of. 
annuities had been: appénded to the 
‘proposition through, Mr. Mellon’s 
thoughtfulness—a table of annuities 


should be omitted.” Dr. Banerjee ex- 
plained that, while he had every sym- 
pathy with the- view that Labor 
should be directly represented, be 
objected to the system of special 
election. Special electorates had 
been the bane of India, and unt# 
and: unless this tendency was 
checked they would never have & 
sOlid Indian nation. 

Mr. Umesb Chandra Chatterji ohe 
jected both to the resolution and to 
All mills, he said, 


affairs in which we do not wish to 
meddle.” 
M. Caillaux “Trtemiphant 


‘However, during the morning of 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, when M. Chapsal 
had had an important interview with 
Mr. Hoover, at_which I served es in- 
terpreter, we had both insisted with 
all our strength on obtaining this 
‘clause, which had become little by 
little the keystone of the arch of 
the whole affair. 
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hardware, printing and printing 
machinery, printing inks, textile 
machinery, aircraft, leather, boots 

d shoes, wall paper, glass bottles 
Ba a long list of lesser industries, 
which, however, make a large ag- 
gregate total. 

Employment Normal 

' The result of such a variegated 
lot of activities is that Leeds is not 
subject to those periodical swings 
of unemployment which must be ex- 


pected in places largely dependent | 


on one industry. When things are 
quiet in one factory ip Leeds, the 
workers are generally able to secure 
employment in some other line, the 
result being that unemployment is 
how practically normal and may be 
expected to decrease steadily. The 
fact that this range of employment 
‘ applies to both men and women is 
also a pointed advantage. 

: A fact generally overlooked may 
-well be interjected here concerning 
the subject of British unemployment. 
It is true that this question has been 
‘one of appalling seriousness at some 
‘periods of the post-war years, al- 
though now rapidly decreasing and 
‘getting to what may be called the 
‘normal figure. The truth is that in 
‘spite of world-wide industrial de- 
pression there are 400,000 more peo- 
‘ple employed in Britain today than 
in 1913. 

‘The reason for the large unem- 
iment figures which have been 
published at times is that the British 
are a prolific people with a con- 
stantly increasing population. [rior 
to the war the annual increase, except 
‘in so far as home empldyment ca- 
pacity developed, emigrated to the 
‘dominions, the United States and 
“elsewhere throughout the world. 


Since 1914 this annual emigration 


en a 
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This graph shows the improving 
trend of employment in Great Britain 
as 1925 drew to a close. The move- 
ment was continued throughout De- 
cémber and January. These are 
trade-union statistics, except where 
an asterisk is. used; this indicates 
unemployment insurance  percent- 


the Americans should make their 
reply known. 

On the morrow, Friday, Sept. 25, 
our delegates returned to the Treas- 
ury. They left off their dark coats, 
and wore light felt hats. But the 
atmosphere remained cool. They 
were made to wait first for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour with the 
words: “The American Commission- 
ers have not finished deliberating.” 
Then when the said commissioners 
arrived, they were cool, and formal: 
Mr. Mellon alone advanced toward 
M. Caillaux and shook hands with 
him. The others remained somewhat 
stifly behind their great table. When 


everyone was seated,.Mr. Mellon, in 


‘his turn, brought-out-a paper, as 
M. Caillaux had done on the Way 
before, and began to read: 


had the‘purpose of helping you meet 


gold is still in England and thé in- 
terest fs paid regularly by: the, Bank 
of France without any protest ‘in 
your country. We Americans. were | 
less adroit or more generous. We 
lent up to $682,000,000, not intended 
directly for war supplies, but which 


commercial engagements.-and . sup- 
port the franc on the exchange mar- 
ket. And we did not send you to our [ 
banks, we did not ask gold in guar- 
antee, and we did not insist on a 6 
per cent interest. Permit that in 
exchange we should demand from 
you annuities at least’ equal to the 
annuities promised to England.” | 
Appeases Americans 

To this speech M, Caillaux replied 
that his arrangements with Mr. 
Churchill were not at all definitive, 
and provided for reduced payments 
during the first five years, namely, 
£1,000,000 or $5,000,000 the first 
year; £2,000,000 or $10,000,000 the 
second; £3,000,000 or $15,000,000 the 
third; £4,000,000 or $20,000,000 the 
fourth; £5,000,000 or $254800,000 the 
fifth. Therefore, payments inferior in 
the beginning to the’ payments of-. 
fered-to America. Or the total of ‘the 
political debt the English accepted 
the lowest rates of interest, like-' 
wise inferior to the interest which 
the Americans seemed- inclined to 
demand. Moreover, he, Cailfaux, was 
ready to pledge that.in no point 
would the accord to be reached with 
the United States be less advan- 
tageous than’ the “accord to be 
reached with Engldnd; in no case 
would the payments to be made to 
England be higher than those to be 
made to the United States. 


- This promise appeared to appease 
the Americans. And on Mohday 


for the’ principal, a table of annuitiés 
for the interest. 
of ‘annuities for the-’principal had 
been.carefully printed, photographed, 
and several dozen copies issued, the 
table of annuities:for the interest 
had been simply typed on a single 
sheet of paper. 
sible to say more clearly: . 


is- unalterable; 
annuities may be hammered and cut 
at. will.” 


clearly in the light of the privaté con- 
versation which Senator Chapsal was 
to have:some hours later with Mr. 
Hoover in his office -at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


plained Mr. Hoover, “as: we'are. For 
us there is 9 considerable difference 
in the matter of debts between prin- 
cipa. and interest. We believe that 
there is a real moral obligation for 
the debtor to reimburse the principal, 
‘while we attach: onty a rélative im- 
portance to the payment of interest. 
This is perhaps not “very logical. 
Nevertheless, such is the case. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that before anything 
else, you subscribe-to the reimburse- 
ment of the principal of your debt. 
You “would: thus * givé considerable! 
satisfaction 
opinion. And then we would be able 
to discugs the interest.” 

It catinot be said that if this was 
a game of bluff, the Americans were 
concéaling their play. They spread 
it out frankly on* the table. 
carried. their 
point of showing us which card we 
should play. 


But, while the table } 


It would be impos- 
a “Moral Obligation” 


“The table of principal annuities 
the table of interest 


This. was to appear .even more 


“It is necessary to-accept us,” ex- 


to -Amefican public | 


They 


complacénce to the 


Senator Chapsal.was struck by this 


afteqnoon. 
afternoon M. Caillaux returned to 


the French Embassy flushed, joyful, 
triumphant, brandishing a paper. 


“Listen,” I said to Mr. Hoover, 


with a familiarity authorized by our 
‘long-standin 
not grant this clause to: my country- 
men they wil@Mot sign—that is posi- 
tive. ¥ot.told m= yourself at the 


? relations, “if you “do 


time of the Péace- Conference that 


you had been impressed particularly 
by the ‘importance which Frenchmen 
attached to foriulas. 
right or wrong, but you will not 
change them. 
they insist beyond mfeasure on this 
formula. They will never renounce 


it. 
better, find it for them yourself.” © 


They may be 


In the present case 


Do not refuse it to them. Do 


Mr. Hoover then appeared over- 


come. He looked at M. Chapsal and} 
myself, with'a glance showing some 
emotion, and said to us: 


“Agreed! I shall speak to my col- 


leagues about it presently.” 


This happened at 1 o’clock in the 
At 5 o’clock the same 


“T have just talked with Mellon 


and- Hoover,” he announced, “T have. 


my safeguarding clause.” 
The Deal Passes 

Mr. Hoover, in fact,- has just 
handed to M. Caillaux a paper on 
which he had himself drawn up the 
text of the safeguarding. clause — 
that clause for which the delegation 
had fought so bitterly. The text was 
thus expressed: 

“This arrangement is eal on the 
capacity of France to meet the an- 
nual payments mentioned therein. It 
is, therefore, understood that if it 
‘should be proved that these pay- 
ments exceed the capacity of France 
they will be revised jointly by the 
two governments.” 


ness of a father for his child, “it 
seems to me on the contrary that my 
wording expresses everything in- 
cluding thet on which you must in- 
sist; the nonpayments of Germany. 


It is quite evident that if Germany 
does not pay you your capacity to 
pay us is affected.” 

“I agree,” pronounced M. Beren- 
ger, disturbed and impatient at the 
discussion. 

“You see,” interposed Senator 
Snioot on the American side, “my 
colleague of the French Senate 
agrees with us.” 

“Then I no longer insist,” said M. 
Bokanowski, offended. 

But he insisted nevertheless. He 
inisted so strongly that the insertion 
of his “essential elements” was 
granted. Therefore, the clause be- 
came: 

“It is understood that if these pay- 


ments should exceed the capacity of. 


France, taking into consideration 
each of its essential elements, they 
will be revised jointly by the two 
governments.” 

‘Thus I repeat, France was safe. 


NO SKATING ON SUNDAYS 


LONDON, Ont., 
Correspondence)—The Public Utili- 
ties Commission of London has an- 
nounced a firm stand in the matter 
of using rinks in the public play- 
grounds on Sunday. Both skating 
rinks and toboggan slides which are 
operated by utiljities employees and 
supervised on week-days will be ab- 
solutely closed on Sundays.” 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Compound Interest, Your 
7 Dollars Grow. 


Jan. 18 (Special | 


its amendment. 
were a danger to the country, and 
the sooner they were closed ths 
speedier would be the salvation ot 
the country. They were a great 
menace to agriculture. He would 
encourage mills only when Indian 
labor could construct the necessary 
engines. 4 
Sir Abdur Rahim; on behalf of 
the Government, having said th 
the matter was under the considerar 
tion of the Government of India, 
and was not one for the Government 
of Bengal, the _ resolution, as 
amended by Dr. Banerjee, was Carr 
ried by the Bengal —— Counr 
cil. 7 
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This*wording had the advantage of 
being clear and elastic; it covered 
not only German nonpayments, but 
the various vicissitudes which might 
happen in our country; poor har- 
vest, prolonged strike, unexpected 
calamity, etc. Thus thought M. Cail- 


categorieal distinction between prin- 
cipal.and interest. He was: impressed 
by the opinion of Mr. Hoover; and 
ran to inform M. Caillaux, but the 
latter was not es to hear any- 
thing. Be 


has almost entirely ceased, and it 
'{s the surplus of workers thus cre- 
ated who have constituted the unem- 
a problem. 
A Hive of Industry 

One has only to spend a short time 


morning, Sept. 28, at 10 o’clock, when 
the conference met again, in the 
great hall of the Treasury, the at- 
mosphere was considerably cleared. 
-It was even almost warm, and this. 
time on both sides they shook hands 


“The French offer is ‘inaccept- 
able.’ ” 

Although the English word: “un- 
acceptable” has not the disagreeable 
meaning of our French word “inac- 


ceptable,” it sounded harshly. In a 


WEST END BANK |——"™ ~ 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. » 2 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


No visit to Richmond is complete 


Poet: “How many cents will it 
without a little journey through — 


take to send that manuscript?’ 


‘in Leeds to realize what a hive of] 


‘industry it is. I was there at the 
end of January, when the darkness 
‘of an English winter evening still 
‘descended at about half past four 


Postal Clerk: “Two cents. It is 
first-class matter.” 
Poet: “Oh, thank you, 
Thank you!” « . 
SY 


sir. 


dry and summary fashion the Ameri- 
can Minister explained further ‘why 
our offer was unacceptable: It was 
unacceptable, first, because we made 
propositions for settlement to the 
English more -advantageous than 


warmly. 

M. Caillaux took, according to,the 
rite established, another paper from 
his pocket and read it: 

He mentioned rightly the word, 
“unacceptable,” of the American re- 


my system. 
ance it.” 


ence between principal and interest. 
He offered annuities based on the 


“Yes, yes, they want to break up 
I shall never re 


His system was to offer no itsder- 


it was 


laux at first, on whom, after a bad 
start, fortune seemed to smile, and 
who foresaw henceforth to the end 
of the game a substantial gain. But 
on such. an occasion it is better to 
have nobody behind one—or nobody 
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paying capacity of France; 
up to the American creditors, who 
{should receive ‘annuities to disen- 
tangle them. Let them take from the 
payment as much as they pleased 
for principal and whatever suited 
them for interest. 
The Safeguarding Clause — 

‘And then,’ added M. Caillaux, 
“ail that has only a relative impor- 
tance. The thing that has consider- 
able importance is the safeguarding 
clauSe. Without a safeguarding 
clause I do not sign anything.” 

Over this question of a_ safe- 
guarding clause there was a three 
days’ battl® in fact, and no progress 
made. Mr. Mellon was the most con- 
ciliatory of the American commis- 
sioners,-but on that point was the 
most intractable. He considered it 


ro’clock. One could then stand on Re wae 
‘the hills which rise gently from the What kind of fellow is 
River Ayr, which wends its tortuous 
‘way through the valley, and watch 
the lights of the workshops, fac- 
‘ tories and foundries as they sparkied 
‘like the sky on a clear, moonless 
inight. Every window seemed il- 
:Juminated and factory owners do 
‘fmot spend money lighting their 
| Plants unless the lights are needed 
by the workers, while the recurring 
blazes from the blast furnaces re- 
-minded one of Pittsburgh. 

| « This was especially true in the 
factories ‘making motorcar parts. 
These parts are made in Leeds for 
‘éar manufacturers in all parts of 
the country, and some of the plants, 
are working two full shifts. The 
textile machinery manufacturers are 
also very busy, and here is an indus- 


Jack: 
Blinks?” 

Bill: “Well, he’s one of those 
fellows who always grab the stool 
when there is a piano to be 
moved.” — Ohio Penitentiary 
News. . 
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ply. He declared again that the offer 
made by France on the preceding 
Thursday was serious and well pon- 
dered. And he concluded by request- 
ing the American Commission to 
make a definite proposition and to 
offer suggestions. | 

Then followed a little speech by 
the head of the French delegation. 

“Tell M. Caillaux,’ Mr. Hurley had 
advised the evening before, “to try 
to keep on smiling.” 

M. Caillaux on that morning ‘suc- 
ceeded in keeping on. smiling. He 
was adroit, funny, and how and then 
eloquent. And our delegates, on 
leaving, proclaimed that their ,chief 
“had been in top form.” Most enthu- 
siastic of all, Mr. Bokanowski whis- 
pered in his ear, as they got back 
in the auto, this unexpected com-* 


but mutes. Now M. Caillaux had be- 
hind his chair at the table his whole 
parliamentary delegation, and it was 
not composed of mutes. 

He assembled it immediately at 
the embassy, and submitted the 
clause to it. The deputies imme- 
diately attacked it. M. Auriol re- 
quested that a list of all the ele- 
means pomatituttng France’s capacity 
o pay should be drawn up forth- ; : TIRGQIN 
with and appended to the phe hog ee ne 
ment, a gigantic task which would} WWYODERATE PRICES 


have taken'10 years. M. Lamoureux : | 
| 


those brought to the Americans (had 
we not promised them annuities 
equivalent to $60,000,0002), and it 
was unacceptable, moreover, be- 
cause it is too unlike the American 
arrangement established with the 
English and with the Belgians, which 
would require annuities of at least 
$145,000,000. 
Delegation Disappointed 


_ “Very well,” said M. Caillaux, “we 
shall reflect and deliberate.” 

And by common agreement all ad- 
journed until Monday morning. 

Naturally, the French delegation 
withdrew disappointed and irritated. 
Naturally, also, it sought someone on 
whom the weight of its irritation 
and disappointment might fall. It 
found one immediately—had not M. 
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“T’ve, been trying to think of a 
word for two weeks.” 

“Well, will fortnight do?’— 
Chicago Phoeniz. 


> 


requested that each word of the for- | 
mula be revised, as is generally done 
at the Palais- Bourbon with the pro- 
gram of the Cartel. And M. Boka- 
howski, stirring the Socialist fire, 
fanning the Radical flame, desired 
that at least the essential elements 


Contributor: “I have here an 
original joke which I—” 

Editor: “My dear man, you 
«don’t look that old !"_Columbia 
Jester. 


> 
MunHLEMAN & Kayuoe, Ince. 


try, incidentally, which has a roseate 
future ahead of it. The entire, world 
is. short of textile machinery. In 
Russia, for instance, it is estimated 
|that not a new spindle has been 
erected since 1914, nor has any ade- 
quate upkeep been given to the plant 
which was in existence when the war 
roke out. British engineering skill 
pems to have a special aptitude for 
ithis class of engineering work and 
fee future for it looks pleasant in- 
sed. 


: A World Outlook 

1 A visitor to the industrial section 
tof Leeds begins to understand what 
-a truly world outlook a British manu- 
: turer must have. In America, with 
j@xport trade amounting to about 5 
4 


r cent of the total trade, the loss 
f the entire export market would be 
ut a minor calamity. Britain must 
xport or starve. And it is in match- 

wits with the best minds of every 

er country that Britain, which is 
ut a pred on the map of the world, 
been for a century and promises 

. e workshop from which is 
supplied the wants of the more back- 
i peoples of the world. It is ap- 

nt that Bri industry in the 

s intends to depend upon quality 


‘dons have changed to such an extent | 
jat other countriés are now able to 

' g@ompete with the British in mere ra- 
ity of outturn, but in the human 
4¢lement, jn painstaking skill and 
1 ride of good artisanship, the British 
ag Lente gos They have lost a 
nultitude of orders during the past 
{five years beeause of their refusal 
: ton their products. 


John ( fess after a sleigh ride) : 
“I saw something last night I’ll 
hever get over.” 

Harry: “What was that?” 

John: “The moon.” 


OPPOSE TEACHER 
IN RELIGIOUS GARB 
IN PUBLIC. SCHOOLS 


cial Correspondence)—As a result of 
the controversy in Davis County 
last summer, when it was proposed 
‘by the Board of Education there ‘to 
turn over county schools to the 
Roman Catholic parochial authori- 
ties, and to permit nuns to draw 
salaries as teachers, a bill has been 
offered in the Legislature by J. L. 
Vallandingham (D.), State Repre- 
sentative, Fayette County, which 
would prohibit persons dressed in 
religious garb from teaching in pub- 
lic schools. 


offered by Fred H. Coots (D.) of 
Henderson, State Representative, 
which would forbid inclusion in any 
antenuptial agreement of a promise 


le ner than quantity. World condi- ae sea children | in a given religious | 


Mr. Vallandingham is a physician 
and Mr. Coots the head of a business 
college. 
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\ 
Another important bill is -that 


| 


Daeschner, Ambassador of France at 
Washington, cabled in July that he 
had received assurances from the 
American Treasury that the French 
debt would be treated with particular 
good will? What were these assur- 
ances and this cablegram worth? 
Where was the good will of the 
American Treasury? 

“We have been drawn into a trap,” 
shouted the deputies. 

“The Ambassador must explain,” 
insisted the senators. 

M. Daeschner, cold, correct, im- 
peccable, bred in that great school 
of Paul Cambon, has no trouble in 
explaining: Yes, on July 21, Mr. Mel- 


pliment: 

“Whenever you are yourself you 
will be perfect.” 

The same day at 4 o’clock in the 
evening. came the American reply. 
Mr. Mellon had been asked for a def- 
inite proposition and precise sugges- 


an error 
error. 


self have interests in large affairs 
there. I have made numerous com 
tracts; 
tained such a clause. If in France a 


in taste—and a useless 


“I know France,” he said. “I my- 


none of them has ever con- 


tions. He gave them immediately: 
Debt Cut $200,000,000 - 

“We propose,” said he, in sub- 
Stance, “three things: First, we pro- 
pose to make a single total of all 
your debts. According to our ac- 
counts, this total reached, on June 
15 last, $4,227,000,000, including un- 
paid interest. However, we offer to 


BiOpGeETr’s 


“Good Things to Eat’ 


Clinton Street, Near Fayette nS 
_ SYRACUSE, IN, X. 


P. R. Quinlan 


FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Oneadaga Valley 
» Flowers Telegraphea Any Place 


THE 
BRUNSWICK 
Panatrope. 


The World’s .first purely 
electrical Reproducing 
Musical Instrument. 


CLARK MUSIC COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OMallext 


SYRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


PARIS 
3 Rue Bergere 


Dey Brothers. & Co. 


’ Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York’s 


_.. Greater Denetigoens ‘Store 
; be » ) ee 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 


HYGEIA ICE 
; . SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Inc. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street, Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAL 
HY JIA ICE 


FURNITURE and RUGS 


114-124 North Salina Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 
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Boysen Bros. 


Plumbing and Heating 
All Work Guaranteed 


Phone 2-1661 524 N. Salina 
Syracuse. N, Y, 


ani Bling 
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: PASTEURIZED 


ONGNDAGA Mitx PRODUCERS 


af | 810 Burnet 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
CLARIFIED 


Milk—Cream— 
Buttermilk— 
Cottage Cheese— 
Butter 


Co-OPERATIVE Ass’N. INC. 


venue Syracuae, N, Y. 
Phone 2-010? 


145 Granby Street 


of French capacity be mentioned. 


Klensall Cleaning & 
Dye Works, Inc. 


Valeteria Pressing 


806 FRANKLIN Roap, Roanoke, Va. 
Phones 661-662 


When.It Comes from 
HUTSON’S 
It’s Good to Eat 


Choice Groceries 
Gentine Smithfield Hams 


1304 So. Jefferson St. Phones 4194—9195 
W. ROANOKB, VA. 


Roanoke’s Leading Department Store 
Offers You Economy 
Through Quality 


S HHERONIMUS G 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 


The Malvern Shop 
Warmer Gloves for 
Women and Men 


For Street or Driving 
Pricex range from $3.50 to $8.50 


English Wool 


owe? for mét. and 
women, $1.00 to 


$3.50. 
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Mortgage Department 
108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
Phones Madison 210-211 


Merchandise of Usdiagaeas 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalkimer Brothers 


Dry Goods and Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel 


CE VIRGINIA 
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SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have won for us our 
many friends. 


oo 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


From 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—J ewelry 


Novelties 


2nd at Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 
Diamond and Platinum Pieces 
a 


Norfolk, RS 1) 


- 


ecialty 
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THE 
KAUFMAN 
STORE 


Ready to Wear 
and Dry Goods 


Richmond, Virginia *. : 


Travelers 
Overseas ' 


May be interested to nia that’ 
The Christian Science Monitor: 
publishes on Tuesday advertise-. 
ments from London and i: 


be 


Te) ee lM af me 


cities of the British Isles; on F 

day advertisements from Pa is, 

Florence, and other cities 

France, Italy, Switzerland, Ge 
Holland, 


Branch 
the Monitor, where visitors 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London ;? 
in the Elysee Building, 56, Rue; 
du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris ;>;: 
and at 11, Via Magenta, Florence,: 
Italy. 


advertising offices 
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JANUARY, 1926: s398 


ff Months | 


Leadership — 


Toa Advertising 4 


JANUARY, 1926: .. s4= 


Pe Nos ins < kv 008 ‘.. 1,453,598 
2d Evening Paper...... ° l, ‘224, L00 


229,498 


~ DECEMBER, 1925: 
Whe Beis coo Foo ckeses 1,571,906 | 


2d, Evening Paper....0.2 1,439,250 


NOVEMBER, 1925: 


Bh 5s sé onecekes -1,541,154 
2d Evening Paper....... ~ 1,482,490 


~ OCTOBER, 1925: 


Te Ok a sa viv co eke ss 1,642,102 


2d Evening Paper, eeeose ] 600, 824 : 


SEPTEMBER, 1925: 


Pa: 4 Pere eee PN | 253, 426 
2d Evening Paper..... ve 1,181,606 


826,146 
763,820 


837,390 


National Advertising 


352,420 
eo £29,630 


e 122,790 


368,26 | 
147,310 


414,694 | 


272,402 


142,292 


OCTOBER, 1925: 
The Sun.. i wsiecen © ” 414,120 


2d Evenini: Paster; juistimee * 265,300 
Jepeesnnee wee 130,814 


SEPTEMBER, 1925: 
3 217,136 


160,788 


JULY, 1925: . 
2 BUN. 3 5s vc éuibiins (230,052 


, 2d Evening Papet..eswes~ 193,470 


\ 


i T HE. ietinuod Leaillietshii of The Sun 
in advertising among New York 
evening ~ newspapers was more  pro- 


nounced in January than ever before. 


In J anuary The Sun led the second New York 
evening newspaper by 229498 lines. The Sun’s 


- Jead during this month’ was nearly a hundred 
_ thousand lines greater thanin any preceding month. 


The Sun’s gain in total advertising in January of this year 
compared with January of last year was 206,894 lines. This 
was 72,204 lines more than the combined gains of all the other 
N ew York evening newspapers. 


N ational Advertisers have found through experience that 
The Sun is an extremely effective medium through which to 


sell their products in New York and for this reason, month 


after month, and year after year, they use more space in The 
| Sun than in any other New York evening newspaper. © 


Advertisers prefer The Sun to all other New York evening 


‘newspapers because of its demonstrated superior selling power 
-—a selling power that is due to an unusually responsive 


circulation. 


The Sun 1s 7 by: people who sis the means as well as 
the desire to buy what they need and want—people who have 
confidence in The Sun as anewspaper and who respond readily 
to the advertisements which it publishes. 


A very rigid censorship 0 on all advertising is maintained 
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Art News and Comment 


New York Galleries 


By RALPH FLINT 
Néw York, Feb. 6. 
A T THD Durand-Ruel Galleries a 


-restrospective exhibition of 
paintings by Childe Hassam is 

now on view. It rarely’ happens that 
thig French house exploits other than 
its own native talents, but in the case 


of this American impressionist whose | 


work has always had so much in 
‘¢ommon with Monet, Sisley, and 
Renoir, a graceful and well-merited 
exception has been made. Twenty- 
gix canvases have been chosen, 

anging over a period of 35 years. 

r. Hassam’s talents are too well 
known at this late date to require 
detailed analysis, and even with this 
amplé sampling of his _ pictorial 
larder there is little new to be re- 
vealed. : 

Early or late in his career, the art- 
ist’s supple, sensitive touch is to be 
seen in constant interpretation of a 
luminous world of people and places. 


No one place or particular person | 


is unduly featured in Mr. Hassam’s 
painting; rather does he approach 
his subject matter impersonally, 
seeking for a right and vibrant en- 
semble where all parts may be neatly 
and reverently assembled in praise 
of beauty and light. Mr. Hassam fell 
into the impressionist style of paint- 
ing quite logically, and, greatly to his 
credit, he has seldom let style exceed 
sentiment. Some of his early can- 
vases have taken on a most becom- 
ing mellowness of tone, and it seems 
certain that his work in time will 
acquire a rare and enhancing bloom. 

Most naturally, the years have seen 
a fine advance all along the way 
with Mr. Hassam’s art. Those who 
assisted at his last two or three one- 
man shows in New York—his “Golf 
Course” exhibition at Rehn’s and his 
“Southampton Idyls” at Macbeth’s 
particularly—know how continuously 
his work takes on new accent and 
charm. While these two _ special 
phases are not touched upon in the 
Durand-Ruel exhibition, a large can- 
vas dated 1920, showing a young 
woman in evening dress passing be- 
tween richly brocaded hangings, 
sums up his peculiarly balanced 
modulation of hot and cold tones, of 
powdered, subdued splendor of col- 
oration, of fully fashioned yet gently 
blending forms. Mr. Hassam has 
added much of modern thought to his 
practiced impressionism, and he 1s 
going ahead with greater relish each 
succeeding season. 

At the Scott and Fowles Galleries 
an important demonstration of the 
modernistic idea in art is being held. 
Here the recent work of Maurice 
Sterne is on view, both paintings and 
sculpture. Report had reached New 
York early in the season of the 
splendid things Mr. Sterne was fash- 
ijoning in his Italian mountain fast- 
ness of Anticoli, but these verbal pre- 
liminaries had not really prepared me 
for the big strides this American art- 
ist had made in the last few years. 
Mr. Sterne has always been a roman- 
tic stylist, well edged into the mod- 
ern idioms, but still preserving some- 
thing of the innate primitiveness of 
the Old-World artist. 

Often in the past he has seemed just 


a 


ys 
xv 


The Hill, Hampstead. Lord Leverhulme. Residence as Seen From the Garden. 


on the verge of departing from 
tangible contact with robust externals 
and dropping off into a somewhat 
nebulous half-world of melancholy 
imaginings. But today he has come 
back to the brisk, invigorating rich- 
ness of sunny realities, and while he 
is still modernist, he is now wholly 
substantial and convincing in his 
musings. Perhaps it is the sculptor 
strong within that has saved him 
from the uncertain shadows. His 
large bronze, “The Awakening,” is 
study proof of how deep-set and domi- 
nant his hold on essentials really is, 
He understands too much of what can 
be accomplished with.forms that are 
richly vital and basically sound to be 
caught napping again. He has tasted 
too often the powerful draught of 
simple, peasant beauty to crave dal- 
liance with fugitive, unprofitable 
speculation; he has now fortunately 
found his own way of blending the 
various qualities that go to make up 
his art. Now the primitive and the 
heroic in him are taking hands, and 
the radical is learning to abide with 
the conventional in pictorial amity. 
Some of his studies of fruits and 
flowers are as fine as anything pro- 
duced by the “Since Cézanne” school. 

He has redeemed the half-ripe, red- 
and-green, sadly overworked apple 
of the modernists by painting a great 
dish full that is quite the last word. 
One vase of pinkish poppies stands 
out as very much of a masterpiece. 
Two of his larger figure pieces are 
also filled with finely restrained pat- 
terns in the modern mode. Only once, 
in a study of heavy table with brasses 
set thereon, has he fallen into saying 
something banal. What 10 years’ time 
will aceomplish for Mr. Sterne in his 
twofold art is indeed a pleasant 
speculation. Having gone so far, he 
stands ready, by every. sign at pres- 
ent, to march a long way further to- 
ward his goal. 


E Modern English F. urniture 


London, Jan. 26 

Special Correspondence 

S NOVELTY for the sake of nov- 
] ee ever justified in a work of 

art? This interesting question is 
raised by a striking piece of furni- 
ture included in the display of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
at Burlington House. The piece in 
question is a massive drawer cup- 
board in oak designed and executed, 
by P. Waals. The novelty in it con- 
sists in the fact that the handles to 
the numerous drawers are vertical 
instead of being horizontal, that. is 
to say the handles run—to speak by 
the map—from north to south, and 
not, as is more customary, from west 
to east. Is anything gained by this 
innovation? From the point of view 
of utility it might be argued that a 
vertical handle is appropriate to a 
very narrow drawer with a single 
handle, but its advantage and appro- 
priateness are more questionable 
when applied to wide drawers re- 
quiring two handles. Consequently 
thig innovation can hardly be jus- 
tified by utility. 

It remains to bé considered whether 
these vertical drawer handles add to 
the beauty of the piece. It may be 
admitted that they give it an air of 
individuality and even of liveliness, 
but on the other hand, they tend to 
contradict the main horizontal lines 
of what is otherwise a stately, re- 
poseful, square-shaped construction 
of good proportions. To be candid, I 
) find this array of short, vertical lines 
punctuating the fagade of the cup- 
board a little disturbing. To me they 
do not add to the beauty of the whole 
piece, but rather incline to give it a 
worried look, an appearance of in- 
consistency. I fancy that an un- 
biased spectator will be driven to 
thé conclusion that these vertical 
handles have been introduced only 
for the sake of novelty, and further 
that no novelty in construction can 
be really justified unless its appro- 
priateness for use is self-evident or 
unless it is a logical development of 
rules laid down in the main design 
and so is in harmony with the con- 
ception of the whole. 

This much said, let me hasten to 
add that Mr. Waals is one of the 
most distinguished and accomplished 
of contemporary English cabinet 
makers and that his temporary aber- 
ration in search of originality must 
not cause us to neglect the great 
gerit of his work. None of his other 
pieces have any trace of eccentricity 
or waywardness. His “Bureau in 
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English Walnut” is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the fine workmanship, sim- 
plicity of design and good propor- 
tions which usually characterize his 
furniture. 

Mr. Waals lives at Chalford in 
Gloucestershire, and it is from‘ this 
county that the renaissance in Eng- 
lish cabinet making had its origin, 
the leader of the movement having 
been Ernest Gimson of Cirencester, 


with whom Mr. Waals was for many- 


years associated. Gimson was a real 
genius in the designing of furniture, 
and though his work is even yet 
only known to the few, it is likely 
that posterity will give him an hon- 
orable place beside Chippendale, 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite. Already 
there is a distinct Gimson style 
which we may recognize not only in 
the work of Mr. Waals, but in the 
“Oak Cabinet” of Charles A. Richter 
of Bath, in the “Bookcase, English 
Walnut, Inlaid Ebony” by Edward 
Barnsley of Petersfield, in 
“Dresser, Inlaid Walnut” by Gordon 
Russell of Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, and in the “Wardrobe of Eng- 
lish: Walnut” by A. Romney Green 
of Christchurch. All these pieces 
are exceedingly pleasing in their 
g00d workmanship and simplicity- of 
design, and the Gimsom tradition is 
felt in the absence of added orna- 
ment and in the definite squareness 
of their shapes. 

Simplicity and squareness may 
fairly be regarded as the two most 
distinctive characteristics of the Gim- 
Son style. But while this squareness 
of shape is a characteristic decidedly 
emphasized, it is noticeable that 
these English pieces do not have that 
heaviness of aspect which marks a 
good deal of modern continental fur- 
niture. The Gimson style is solid, but 
it is too refined in its elegance prop- 
erly to be termed massive. It is 
quadrilateral, but it is not cubist, 
because it combines a sense of solid- 
ity with a feeling for lightness and 
sober elegance, These characteristics 
are expressed not only in the pref- 
erence for light woods, but also in. a 
refinement of line and a tendency to 
that firm slenderness which has al- 
ways been a. distinctive quality in 
the best English furniture. 


Scott & Fowles 


Art Galleries 


667 Fifth Avenue 
Between 52d and 53d Streets 


New York City: - 
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New York, Febf5 
Special Correspondence 


HE first exhibition of furniture, 
tapestries, and bronzes, which 
form part of Viscount Lever- 
hulme’s famous art collection from 
his London home at Hampstead, has 


Anderson Galleries in Park Avenue. 
Every day the galleries are thronged. 
The exhibition TS preliminary to the 
sale of this collection, which begins 
on Tuesday next and will not be con- 
cluded until March 5. The collection 
includes paintings, porcelains, books 
and prints and furniture, all of which 
has yet to be displayed, but it is on 
the furniture that special attention 
will be focused, for no piece lacks a 


just been opened to the public at the. 


The Lord Leverhulme Collection i 


collecting or historical value, and 
some of it is superb. | 

The dramatic manner in which the 
collection came~to- New: York City 
is fresh in the public thought. A 
certain firm of London auctioneers 
had arranged a sale last October. 
Catalogues were printed and dis- 
tributed,- when suddenly Mitchell 
Kennerley,: president of the Ander- 
son Galleries, arrived in London with 


an offer which the’ executors of Lord 


Leverhulme’s: estate declared they 
could not refuse. Within a week ar- 
rangements were concluded and Mr. 
Kennerley was on his way back to 
America with the contract signed. 
Just what its terms were have never 
been divulged, but it may be said 
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Photoplay Notes 


William de Mille has started film- 
ing his forty-second Paramount pro- 
duction. It is “The Flight to the 
Hills,’ a Kentucky story by Charles 
N. Buck and in.the cast are William 
Powell, George Bancroft, Clara Bow, 
Warner Baxter and Edythe Chapman. 


Francis X. Bushman is playing 
opposite Mary Philbin in the Uni- 
versal production of Dana Burnett’s 
story, “Technique,” which Lois 
Weber is directing. Others in the 
cast include Warner Oland, Caroline 
Snowden, Roy Bloomer and Grace 
Darmond. 

Vera Reynolds has been assigned 

the feminine lead in the screen: ver- 
sion of Max Marcin’s melodrama 
“Silence,” in which H. B. Warner is 
to be starred. Rupert Julian will 
direct. 
_ Renaud Hoffman is producing a 
circus picture called “Hearts and 
Spangles,” by James J. Tynan, with 
a cast which includes Wanda 
Hawley, Robert Gordon and Barbara 
Tennant. Frank O’Connor is di- 
recting. 


'W: J. Gardner Co. 
rFreCcCTUuRE SHOU? 


Paintings, Engravings, Etchings, 

Water Colors, Mezzotints, Carbons, 

Gravures, Photographs, Artistic Picture 
Framing, Fine Mirrors. 


498 Boytston Srreet, Boston 


‘ Telegrams: 
“Frapartri” 


Telephone— 
Gerrard 


PARTRIDGE 
No. 6 West 56th Street 
a YORK 
FAS 26 King 8t., St. James’s 

LONDON, S. W. 
England 


“Portrait of a Little Girl” by Galnsborough, One of Many English Paintings In the 
Lord Leverhulme Colléction. 


\ 
that the American auctioneer took a 


“sporting chance,’ which adds zest 
to the progress of the sales. Will 
American collectors respond to this 
invitation to buy works of art col- 
lected by a man whose life was 
passed in making a fortune in busi- 
ness, who turned to collecting with- 
out experience, who bought fear- 
lessly and sometimes unwisely? 
What does the collection offer? In 


Now Is the Time to Order 


SWEET PEA SEED 


From improved stocks of hardy-grown, 
guaranteed ‘true-to-name plants, 
Selected seeds of all the beautiful novel- 
ties, and all the old favorites, at rea- 
sonable prices. Our business is based 
on the strict letter of the Golden Rule. 
Catalogue free on request. 


LES JARDINS DU CHAROST 
(Under American Management) 
42 Avenue de Neuilly 


Neuilly-sur-Seine France 
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i Oxford Bible 


Vest Pocket Size 


Miniature ediiions of the 
Oxford Bible measuring only 
414x3%xl1 inches, with clear 

‘ type like specimen below and 
printed on the famous Ox- 
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size it is. gigantic. The first week 
635 pieces of furniture and objets 
d’art alone will be for sale, At one 
end of the scale—in size, not in 
yalue—is a beautiful little Tangara 
figure, full of life and grace, made 
during that famous artistic period of 


Greek activity, about 600 B. C., and. 


at the other end one may.place six 
Aubusson panels which were bought 
by that accomplished diplomatist, the 
first Earl Cowley when he was Brit- 
ish Ambassador in Paris in 1852. 
One may see on view a Chippendale 
table with accommodation for 10 
guests, set with a service of Bristol 
ruby glass. Needlework panels made 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, an 
Adam satinwood bookcase, with 
French and. English commodes of 
beautiful craftsmanship are a few of 
the other objects displayed. ” 

The. pictures at Hampstead in- 
cluded .many modern works and 
others of the Victorian period of Eng- 
lish art. Among well-known paint- 
ings are “Caller Herrin,” by Millais, 
first exhibited in 1885; a lovely view 
of Worcester Cathedral-as it stands 
beside the River Severn, by B. W. 
and “Daphne,” by G. F. 
Watts, which was exhibited at To- 
ronto in 1924. Other British artists 
are represented by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Opie, 
Morland and Romney, all names fa- 
mous in the art and auction worlds. 
Drawings age by Cruikshank (orig- 
inal Dickens drawings), Phiz, Leach, 
Rowlandson, George du Maurier and 
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: Motion Pictures 
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JOAN GILBERT Renee 


and the great 


SID GRAUMAN PROLOGUE 
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King Vidor’s Picturization of 
LAURENCE STALLINGS’ GREAT STORY 


BIG PARADE 


Starring JOHN GILBERT 
with RENBE ADOREE 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 


Engagements in Other Cities 


Astor Theatre, New York 
Garrick Theatre, Chicago 
Aldine Theatre, Philadelphia 
Shubert-Detroit O. H., Detroit 
Poli’s Theatre, Washington 
Auditorium Theatre, Baltimore 
Teck Theatre, Buffalo 
Wilkes Theatre, San Francisco 
Grauman’s Egyptian, Los Angeles 
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Cooking is the real Italian style 
by Italians, 


257 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK | 


“Canadian Pacific Building 
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48D-ST. AND MADISON AVB 
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Breakfast—Lunch—Sodas 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Luncheon 50, Dinner 75 
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295 Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street 


Telephone Murray Hill 5732 


WASHINGTON, D. C._ 


- The Allies Inn 


1703 New York Avenue Northwest 


1 DINNER : 
HOME COOKING TOURISTS WELCOME 


Opposite Corcoran ‘Art Gallery 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 


Regular Dinner 65c¢ 


Breakfast 7:30-9:30 
Luncheon 12-2 
Dinner 4:30-7 :30 
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; 124 17th St., N. W. 
\ Cafeteria : 


Washington, D. C.' 


Open 7 


30 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
Open ays 


9 A. M. ta 7:30 P. M. 


a particularly fine series of drawings, 
and Rembrandt by one. Lord Lever- 
hulme concentrated on eighteenth 
century water colors as he did on the 
same period in English furniture. 
English people console themselves 
for the loss: of the treasures from 
Hampstead with the refléction that 
Lord Leverhulme.gave a fine collec- 
tion, to the.people of Port Sunlight, 
that model village in Lancashire 
which housed his workmen and their 
families. But it must be confessed 
that a note of chagrin entered into 
comments which were made on the 
announcement that the contents» of 
the ‘Hill,” as the Hampstead home 
is named, were going, to America for 
sale. 
Lord Leverhulme took the ‘deepest 
pride and interest in his collection, 
for which he built largely, buying up 
to be expanded the estates surrouhd- 
ing the original Hampstead home. 
Herbert Cescinsky, the expert who 
has catalogued the furniture of this 
sale, said that’ the Viscount mever 
bought cheaply. Leverhulme, said 
Cescinsky, would pay double always 
for good works of art. Adam, Hep- 
pelwhite and Sheraton furniture 
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First Time ‘in Boston 
The Much-Heralded Comedy 


“John Bull’s Other Island” 


by G. Bernard Shaw 


' SYMPHONY HALL 
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50 
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and Drums 
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BUESCHER SAXOPHONES 


Steinway Piano 


TICKETS — $1 — UP 


At Fischer’s Music Store, 380 Boylston 
‘ Street, and the Box Office - 


+} : 
Tenuiel. Constable is represented rey his first favorites. He bought 


three. pieces of furniture from the 
Shrager collection, which came 
prominently before the English pub- 
lic in a recent court action, and 
which -was dispersed when Adolphe 
Shrager passed on, 

Altogether the sale which begins 


«eeb. 9 has many points of interest. 


It appeals to Ameri¢an sentiment as 
made by a man who began life as a 
clerk in his-father’s office and who 
became a Millionaire by his dwn 
individual genius and acumen; who 
was a shrewd business man, yet a 
philanthropist in his care of em- 
ployees., 
It is generally admitted that the 
collection of furniture and pictures 
its high Hghts, that not all of it 
i first-class. On these high lights 
afféittion will be concentrated. It 
remains to be seen what American 


collectors will think of them. 


The Paintings of 
Alexander Goltz 


Vienna 
Special Correspondence 


Same interest attaches at the 


moment to the paintings of 
Alexander Demetrius Goltz, 
since this Austrian professor has 


just been elected president of the 
Vienna Fine Arts Society. 

A work of exceptional merit from 
the brush of Professor Goltz, 
“Christus und die Frauen,” hangs in 
the Austrian National Art Museum; 
another, the “Bauern Madonna,” is 
on the walls of the Vienna Munici- 
pal Art Gallery; in the Vienna 
palace of the former Emperors of 


Austria is an historical painting of 


a scene in Ghent; and, in. the Hen- 
ning Gallery, in Berlin, is his painting 
of the nativity. Begides works of 80 
distinctly a religious nature, Pro- 
fessor Goltz has found recognition 
as a painter of theater drops. In 
the- Salzburg Mozart Theater, in 
Wiesbaden and in Agram are ex- 
amples of his art. 
‘Professor Goltz has further 
achieved success with his portraits 
of well-known. persons; but, his 
great contribution is that he was 
reputed the first painter of Germanic 
origin to complete his pictures in 
plein-air. In 1890, while painting at 
Munich, he led the movement from 
the studio to the open fields and 
woods, although the Barbazon school 
—“The Men of Thirty’—had pre- 
ceded him by many years in painting 
on the spot instead of in a studio. 
An art critic, many yearg ago, 
commenting on the “Bauern Ma- 
donna” of Professor Goltz, called him 
“the most Austrian of painters since 
Ferdinand von Waldmiiller.” This 
was an unsual compliment, for 
Waldmiiller was probably the great- 
est Austrian painter of the nine- 
teenth century. There is certainly 
a common poetic quality in the work 
of both these artists. Professor 
Goltz is never drab or dull, but 
pursues and describes the most lyre-- 
ical side of whatever he is painting. 
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picture advertised 
Christian Science Monitor it 
is an excellent plan to send a 
note of appreciation to the 
manager of the theater. 
will be glad to receive your 
‘comment. Please be sure to 
mention the Monitor. 


HEN you have enjoyed 
a play or a motion 


in The 


He 


Hal Roach’s “Your Husband's Past” 
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The Way of Great Painters With Flowers 


HEN we make the tour of a 
WV fine picture gallery or turn 
over the leaves of a book of 
reproductions of the works of the 
old masters, or even look at an 
illustrated treatise on the history 


of art, we most of ys find our in- 
terest aroused by pictures that pre- 
sent just those aspects of nature we 
ourselves have known and loved; in- 
deed the pictures that are likely to 
attract us most will nearly always 
depict something that touches our 
own imaginative life at some point or 
other. So that we ourselves bring 
with us some contribution to the 
pleasure which we receive from the 
work of art before which we may be 
standing. This being so, it is not 
surprising that’ a flower-lover 
whether he be,a botanist, or a simple 


' amateur, should feel both inspiration 


and pleasure in looking at pictures by 
artists who faithfully depict plants, 
trees and flowers. 

> Bg + 

Visiting a picture gallery, such a 
one will probably note the little rock 
plants in a scene by Leonardo da 

Vinci, or the primula growing in the 
corner of a Piero di Cosimo, or the 
strewn blossoms on the marble steps 
of a Crivelli; where another would 
pass the same picture twenty times 
without having observed that they 
contained «such treasures. 

_ Unfortunately, the flower-lover who 
also cares for pictures.has not much 
scope for his okservations. Flowers 
being so wholly delightful, so various, 
so gracious in form, so glorious in 
color, we should have expected the 
painters of all ages to have rejoiced 
in painting them; but, strangely 
enough, this has not proved to be true 
in actual fact. Indeed, as Ruskin 
pointed out in his forceful manner: 

Bi > > > 
“Every other kind of object they 

(the painters) paint, in its due place 
and office, with respect—but, except 
compulsorily and imperfectly, never 


flowers. A curious fact this! Here 
are men whose lives are spent in the 
study of color, and the one thing they 
will not paint.is a flower! Anything 
but that. A furred mantle, a jeweled 
zone, a silken gown, a brazen corse- 
let, nay, an old leathern chair, or a 


- wall-paper if you will, with utmost 


care and -felight;—but a flower by 
no manner of means, if avoidable.” 
! + > > 


- It is evident from the passage that 
follows that Ruskin is speaking as a 


a - @flower-lover: who is concerned that 


er. 
es *, 
-* , 


. painters, and unflattering to 


the all too transient. beauty of his 
best loved blossoms has not received 
due recognition in the world’s art; 


but, being a critic: and a nineteenth 


century critic who must needs find a 


“reason for everything and if possible 


a reason flattering to the great 
his 


readers, he arrives at the grotesque 


_ | {dea that flowers have no sublimity 
. and that there is a wide distinction 


between what he calls flower-loving 


‘minds and others’ of the highest- 
- order; all of which, I am. certain, 
Moderns, even those who admire 


Ruskin, will consider to be very fool- 
ish and untenable. Nevertheless 


a 45 Ruskin was right in his main state- 
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| ciated with flower painting by reason 


| poppy, the lily, rose and palm return- 


painters of old commemorated the 
beauty of flowers. We may, however, 
rejoice in the fact that there were 
exceptions. 

Albert Diirer loved and painted 
flowers, making sketches of the 
meadow grasses, clover and wild 
blue columbine, and sharing Words- 
worth’s admiration for the Lesser 


Celandine, the bright flowerlet that 
studs the green hedgerows on Feb- 
ruary mornings and was twice 
honored by the English poet who 
wrote: 


“Ere a leaf is gn the bush 
In the time before the thrush 
Has: a thought about her nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a cail 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
_Like a careless Prodigal; 
Telling tales about the sun 
When we’vé little warmth, or none.” 


All: Diirer’s flowers were humble 
ones, he even chose the tiny lily 
of the valley when he desired to. 
paint a blossom fit for a cherub to 
set in the hand of the Holy Babe. 

Who can think-of painters and 
their favorite flowers without re- 
remembering Holbein’s predilection 
for carnations, not our modern 


garden treasures but just modest 
“pinks,” only a little more developed 
than those which grow freely in the 
wild Alpine: pastures, near the snow. 
In that world-famous portrait—The 
Merchant of the Steelyard, we may 
see these blossoms adorning the 
table of the magnificent George 
Gisze, whilst in another of Holbein’s 
less-known portraits—Simon George 
of Cornwall, the tiny flower is again 
chosen as the only. ornament in a 
rather austere picture. 

The carnation appears again in the 
work of a Venetian painter; Crivelli 
the gorgeous has a rich bowl of more’ 
cultivated blossoms set magnificently 
before the throne-like chair of a 
gracious Madonna in one of his .love- 
liest pictures. Another flower of great 
renown is Luini’s favorite jessamine. 
Luini grew up in the country, on the 
shores of - Lake Maggiore where 
gardens abound, and.the scent of this 
sweet flower may have recalled to 
him the enchanted air of home. 

Certainly Luini honored the jessa- 
mine, setting its starry blossoms 
around the dark’ hair of his Saint 
Catherine and putting a spray of it 
into the hand of the gentle Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, when hé painted 
his picture of. Mary and Martha. 
Writing of Luini, one remembers, too, 
his beautiful trellis of roses behind 
the Madonna and Child in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan.. But many of the 
Italians loved to paint roses, little 
old-fashioned roses, white and red. 
They were Botticelli’s favorites and 
shared his affections with the myrtle, 
jessamine and orange-flower. ‘This 
painter, too, would stud his grassy 
foregrounds with abundant blossoms 
—daisies,° columbines, wild gerani- 
ums, violets and Clover. Phere was 
more symbolism, however, about 
Botticelli’s flowers than love of 
nature and I think he liked best to 
sprinkle them upon the robes of 
Fiora and her attendant ladies. 


\ dis, Ske a : 

Symbolic flowers and shrubs and 
trees played a great part in fifteenth 
century art; the cedar, the cypress, 
the palm, pomegranate, poppy, rose 
and lily all having their own signfi- 
cance to the thought of that age; 
wisdom being likened to the rose 
plant in Jericho, peace to the olive 
Spray, purity to >the lily, whist 
myrtle, pomegranate and fig tree 


each had its special office. Leonardo 
da Vinci, true lover of nature that he 
was, left amongst his many sketches 
not only studies of the wild anenome 
and blackberry but a beautiful draw- 
ing of a lily branch—a tall, white 
garden lily, which is one of the 
treasures preserved in the Windsor 
sketch books. 

There are many white and golden 
lily spikes in the most treasured 
pictures of the world; emblematic 
lilies carried by fair seraphs or held 
by the Madonna whose name they 
have, at last, come to bear. Even in 
more modern times, this lily keeps 
its place in the painter’s’ affections; 
you may see it in the hand of the 
beautiful angel figure in Rossetti’s 
blue and white marvel, The An- 
nunciation, in the National Gallery. 
So used have we become to these 
lilies that we should miss them were 
the. painters to cease using them; 
indeed we have come to think as we 
look at them much as Leigh Hunt did 
when he wrote: 


“We are lilies fair : 
The flower of virgin light, 
Nature held us forth and said 
‘Lo my thoughts of white:’ 


“Ever since then, angels 
Hold us in their hands, ; 
You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet stands.” 


And wae Ye spite of all the examples 
mentioned, Ruskin was right when he 
said that the painting of flowers for 
their own sake had been neglected. 
They appear but seldom in the works 
of German and Flemish artists, and 


we long for thém in vain in the por- 
traits of Velasquez, or Goya, or Van 
Dyck. Modern painters, however, 
since the days of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
have tried to restore them to honor. 
We know how Burfie-Jones attempted 
over and over again, in springtime, to 
catch the beauty of the apple blossom 
in English orchards and how pro- 
foundly he studied the lily, the sun- 
flower and the rose. “Did you ever 
draw a sunflower,” he wrote to a 
friend; “it is a whole school of draw- 
ing and an education in itself.” 

Holman Hunt will always be asso- 


of the marvelous accuracy of his 
wild field flowers and those climbing 
briars and tangled ivy clusters that 
creep up the closed door of the “Light 
of the World.” If a love of symbolism 
should ever again invade the artistic 
world we should find the old barbaric 


ing. But in our day, it is much more 
likely that flowers will continue to 
be appreciated -for their own sakes, 
and. will be painted more and more 
lovingly, as among the fairest things 


The River Spokane 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


From the steep piny crests 

Where the hermit thrush nests 
Springs my beautiful river of glee; 
And she gladdens the earth 

With her musical mirth 

As she laughingly leaps to the sea. 


On her bosom she floats 

Little blossomy boats 

That have slipped from her flower 
strewn banks; . 

How they twinkle and twirl 

In the dimple and swirl 

Of her winsome and mischievous 
pranks. 


Now in loving embrace 

She encircles the base 

Of a rugged old, Washington pine, 
And now hurries away 

In her rollicking play 

To do worship at some other shrine. 


And the musical flow 

Of her murmurings low 

Ripples back as she sparkles along; 
And her bright image gleams 
Through my canyons of dreams 

Till my love for her bursts into song. 


Grace Nixon Stecher. 


Soojee Moojee 


If you ship as deck-hand on a 
southern packet, out of Boston let 
us say, yOu probably will not find out 
about, soojee moojee right away. 
Perhaps you will sail some bitter 
March morning, out into the teeth 
of the biting wind across Massachu- 
setts Bay, to swing around Cape Cod 
and go thumping down the coast be- 


fore a*piping nor’easter. There will 
be the cleaning up of decks and the 
forming of watches to keep you 
busy the first day. or two. You, will 
round Hatteras in a smother of 
dirty green seas, and then one morn- 
ing you will awake to the realize- 
tion that the breeze has suddenly 
lost its biting sharpness. Then it is 
time for soojee moojee. You will 
come out on deck for your watch 
that ‘morning, wondering perhaps 
just what will be your next occupa- 
tion, but you will not be kept long 
in suspense. The old shell-back next 
to you who has been up and down 
the coast in all manner of packets 


will grumble, “They’ll hand us our 
soojee moojee pails this mornin’,” 
but his growl will be noticeably 
lacking in fierceness. 

You wonder vaguely what a soojee 
moojee pail is. Then you are intro- 
duced to an array of galvanized iron 
pails, in the bottom of which you 
will find a lump of waste and a few 
handfuls of sal soda. Following the 
example of the old shell-back, you 
fill your pail full of water, and hold 
it under the steam jet until it is 


jee pail is prepared, and your end- 
less task begins. 

All the way down the coast the 
top deck will be the scene of your 
labors, cleaning the white paint of 
the deck-house your task. After the 
raw winds of New England the sun: 
on the Gulf Stream is comfortably 
warm, After the greenish sea of 
Cape .Cod and Hatteras, the blue 
of the Gulf Stream is a thing of 
joy. It sparkles like a sea of sap- 
phires, and the breeze that stirs its 
surface is a caress; when you face 
into it, it fills your eyes with a ‘soft 
coolness and makes you throw back 
your head and drink it in, reveling, 
in the taste of it. And the soojee 
moojee job harmonizes with the at- 
mosphere. You dip your lump of 
waste into the tepid water of the 
pail, and as you squeeze it out, the 


water oozes softly through your 


fingers, and the piece of waste is as 
smooth as satin. All that you are 
removing from the paint work is the 
soot and dust of towns, that accumu- 
lation of-grime which attaches it- 
self to a@é] things that come into con- 
tact with cities.’ It all disappears 
without any great expenditure of 
‘energy on your part, such is the 
magic of soojee moojee. Behind you 
the deck-house is white and shining, 
reflecting something of the fresh- 
ness and- whiteness of the crested 
waves. The man who would not take 
pride in such a task is to be pitied. 

By the time you swing across the 
Caribbean, your deck-house is worthy 
of its unsurpassed beauty. You are 
down on the main deck now, working 
in the shade, out of the sun whose 
direct rays are growing uncom- 
fortably ‘warm. Fanned by the never 
failing Freeze you sail through ex- 
quisite days and nights, to come on 
deck one morning to a beauty that 
grips—Cuba, rising up like a great 
bank of purple cloud out of the per- 
fect blue of the Caribbean, with the 
first of the dawn in palest rose and 
mauve, and you will find long after 
that the sheer beauty of it is inex- 
tricably mixed with soojee moojee, 
that the purple and blue and mauve 
is seen again as you recall the soft 
feel ofi the piece of waste and the 
tepid water of the soojee moojee 
pail. 


Why There Were Four 
Evangelists 


It was because nothing was done 


| for -yain-glory, but all things for 


use. One Evangelist, indeed, was suf- 
ficient, but if there be four that 
wrote, not all at the same times, nor 
in the same places, neither after hav- 
ing met together and conversed one 
with another, and then they spake 


all this, as it were, out of one mouth, 
this becomes a very great demonstra 
tion of their truth. “But the con- 
trary,” it may be said, “hath come 
to pass; for in places they are con- 
victed of discordance.”—Nay, this 
very thing is.a great evidence of 
their truth. For if they had agrecd 
in all things exactly, even to time 
and place, and to the very words, 
none of our enemies would have be- 
lieved but that they had met to- 
gether, and had written what ihey 
wrote by some human compact; be- 
cause such extreme agreement as. 
this cometh not of simplicity. But 
now even that discordance whica 
seems to exist in little matters dc- 
livers them from all suspicion, and 
speaks clearly in behalf of the char- 


earth has to slow. | Ga.T. 


acter of the writers.—Chrysostom, 


for the last twenty or thirty years,’ 


steaming hot, when your soojee moo-* 


HERE are etchers who, so to 
speak, “specialize” in old-world 
motifs and seem out of their 
proper element when dealing with 
other subjects. Mr. Rowland Gill is 


not one of these, in fact his prefer- 
ence lies~more in the direction of 
tranquil lakes or streams with over- 
hanging willows and perhaps a soli- 
tary bather, but he has ‘evidently 
come. under the lure of delightful 
old Chartres. The cathedral, which 
‘asserts itself from almost every 
point of vantage, forms with its 
graceful spires a sort of coronet 
above old rambling houses, the 
backs of which allow many a peep 
into the more private surroundings 
and doings of their humblest in- 
mates. There is almost too much, 
or would have been to a less able 
and discreet artist, for the scene is 
crowded with matter, but it has all 
been handled with such freedom and 
all the heterogeneous windows and 
sheds and railings and what not 
stand out so exceedingly well from 
each other,. that they apparently 
have plenty of elbow-room. This has 
been brought about by the liveliness 
and freshness of the line work. 


ee 
Désirée 
Her beautiful hair was always 


carefully arranged, and she passed 
her days buried in a large arm-chair, 


fashion-plates and birds of all tints, 
finding some compensation in the 
elegance of her employment. ... She 
knew that all these little wings would 
glitter at Parisian fétes, and, by the 
fashion jn which she would arrange 
her birds and her beetles, it was easy 
to divine her thoughts.... 

When daylight was gone, and the 
bell of the factory sounded its dis- 
missal, Madame Dolobelle lighted her 
lamp, and/ after a light repast, the 
two resumed their labors. 

The indefatigable women had but 
one aim—one fixed idea in life—and 
this was the dramatic success of 
Dolobelle. From the unfortunate day 
that he had left a provincial theatre, 
to play comedy in Paris, Dolobelle 
had expected some manager, cleverer 
and less ignorant than others, to dis- 
cover his genius and offer him a posi- 
tion worthy of his talents. Perhaps, 
in the beginning, Dolobelle might 
have found some employment in a 
third-rate theater, but to such an idea 
he would not condescend to listen. 
He preferred, he said, “to wait and 
to struggle!” And shall we show 
our readers how he struggled? He 
passed his mornings in his chamber 
—Ooften in his bed—rehearsing his 
former réles, and his wife and daugh- 
ter shuddered with terror as they 
heard some tragic speech loudly de- 
Claimed. After a late breakfast the 
actor sallied forth, well brushed and 
perfumed, and wandered up and 
down the boulevards until night, his 
hat a little on one side, and a tooth- 
pick between his lips. The matter of 
costume he regarded as of the high- 
est importance. What manager, he 
asked, would engage ‘him were he 
Shabbily dressed and unshaven? 
So his woménkind watched carefully 
that he lacked nothing, and you may 
imagine how many beetles and hum- 
ming-birds they mounted daily to 
keep him in this resplendent condi- 
tion.— Alphonse Daudet, in “Fromont 


Jeune et Risler Ainé,” 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist 


Old Chartres. From an Etching by Rowland Roy Gill 


before a table that was covered with’ 


“La hermosura de la santidad” 


Traducei6n del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 
en esta pagina 


ESPULS ‘de dias tragicos el 
péndulo de las esperanzas hu- 


manas generalmente se vuelve 
otra vez de temor, pena y dolor, y el 
afligido trata dg nuevo’ de capturar 
cierta medida de luz y alegria de 
toda forma exterior que _ sugiere 
alivio de lobreguez pardusca y sor- 
dida. El pensamiento del género 
humano, cansado de su sufrimiento, 
est4 anhelante de luz y color, y asi, 
en estos Gltimos afios, gran énfasis 
se ha dado al color, en pintura, mit- 
sicay decoraci6n, y hasta en la ropa. 
Para la asi-llamada mente humana 


puede haber belleza maravillosa en 


el color. Si este mundo que llama- 


mos material fuera despojado de los. 


matices siempre cambiantes de sus 
mares y cielos, su variedad de color 
en hoja y flor, el rubor delicado de la 
aurora matinal y el esplendor do- 
rado del sol poniente, pareceria de 
verdad un lugar desolado. 

En el antiguo testamento este 
amor a la belleza expresado en color 
se emplea frecuentemente para sim- 
bolizar auquellas calidades espiritua- 
les que pertenecen a una vida de 
rectitud. El profeta Isaias exclama 
desde el monte de la ihspiracién: 
“Pobrecita, fatigada con tempestad, 
sin consuelo; he aqui que yo cimen- 
taré tus piedras sobre carbunclo, y 
sobre zafiros. te fundaré. Tus venta- 
nas pondré de piedras preciosas, tus 
puertas de piedras de carbunclo, y 
todo tu término de piedras de buen 
gusto”. Los profetas hebreos tenfan 
una gran comprensién de la hermo- 


sura espiritual de la virtud y goza-- 


ban en pintar tal belleza moral en 
simbolos de luz, color, pureza y 
esplendor. El profeta Ezequiel, tra- 
tando de despertar su pueblo de su 
materialidad, les describi6 los vesti- 
dos de la virtud que habian aban- 
donado con las palabras siguientes: 
“Y fuiste adornada de oro y de plata, 
y tu vestido fué lino, y seda, y bor- 
dado; ... y fuiste hermoseada en 
extremo, y has prosperado hasta rei- 
nar. Y saliédte nombradia entre las 
gentes 4 causa de tu hermosura; por- 
que era perfecta, 4 causa de mi her- 
mosura que yo puse sobre ti, dice el 
Sefior Jehovaé”. 

El sentido humano quisiera pintar 
bondad o santidad como insipidas y 
sin color, y una vida de rectitud 
como de una monotonia pardusca; 
mientras que representa el camino 
de la iniquidad—la desobediencia a 
las leyeS morales y espirituales— 
como lleno dé color y de aventura. 
Pero una vez que el pensamiento hu- 
mano est& iluminado por el entendi- 
miento espiritual, amanece en 61 una 
apreciaci6én m4s-fina de la hermosura 
maravillosa de la santidad. El amor 
a la belleza, que para muchos parece 
hecesitar de la forma y del color de 
cosas materiales para su satisfac- 
ci6én, se siente despojado cuando su 
aparente esplendor se marchita y se 


derrumba. Pero cuando este amor a 
la belleza se funda en lo espiritual, 
entra un sentido mas profundo de 
alegria en la cultivaci6n de aquellas 
calidades espirituales que dan color 
y vida a la existencia mAs monotona. 

En “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures” por Mary Baker 


Eddy leemos (p4g. 281): “El tnico 
Ego, la inica Mente o el tinico Espf- 
ritu llamado Dios, es la individuali- 
dad infinita, que provée toda forma y 
gracia y que refleja realidad y divini- 
dad en el hombre espiritual indivi- 
dual y en las cosas espirituales 
individuales”. A medida que apren- 
demos que las calidades espirituales 
se derivan solamente de la Mente 
divina no podemos enorgullecernos 
por poseer cualquiera de ellas, ni 
tampoco pensar que podemos ser 
impedidos de alcanzar cualquiera de 
ellas, puesto que “Dios no hace acep- 
ci6n de personas”, 

San Pablo nos dice que “el fruto 
del Espfritu es: caridad, gozo, paz, 
tolerancia, benignidad, bondad, fe, 
mansedumbre, templanza”’. Hasta 
estas mismas palabras son hermosas 
cuando uno las repite y vuelve a 
repetirlas despacito, tratando de 
comprender cada vez mas de su 8ig- 
nificaci6n. Aunque uno se encuentre 
en el ambiente mas sdérdido, la culti- 
vaci6én de estos frutos del Espiritu y 
de todas las otras calidades espiri- 
tuales, tales como bondad, abnega- 
cién, gratitud y constancia, redimira 
cualquier vida ‘de la monotonfa, y 
cuanto m&s reflejemos estas calida- 
des, tanto m&s las reconoceremos en 
otros y encontraremos hermosura 
espiritual donde menos lo esperemos. 
Asi podemos aprender algo de la 
intuiciédn espiritual que inspiréd a 
Samuel cuando estaba delante de los 
hijos de Isai para ungir a uno de 
ellos como el elegido del Sefior, y le 
fué revelado que “Jehova mira no lo 
que el hombre mira; pues que el 
hombre mira lo que est& delante de 
sus ojos, mas Jehova mira el cora- 
zon”’, 

La verdadera alegria del vivir 
proviene de la cultivaci6n de estas 
calidades espiritualeés. Estas pueden 
dorar con riqueza y belleza la exis- 
tencia m&s mondétona. “Tu benigni- 
dad me ha acrecentado” cant6 el rey 
pastor. La humanidad tiene que 
aprender que estas gracias del Espi- 
ritu dan fuerza y belleza al caracter. 
Son las calidades opuestas de la 
voluntad humana obstinada,. tales 
como la impaciencia, la desconsidera- 


ci6n, la violencia, .la duda, el mal- 


humor y la gratificacién propia que 
roban a los hombres -su fuerza y 
su hermosura. La: Ciencia Cris- 
tiana ensefia que para estar sanos, 
nuestro pensamiento debe conser- 
varse santo y que Dios es en verdad 
la salud'de nuestro semilante cuan- 
do Le reflejamos en aquellas cali- 
dades divinas que frradian “la her- 
mosura de la santidad” 


t 


“The beauty of holiness” 


FTER tragic days the pendulum 
of human hopes generally 
swings away from fear, sorrow, 

and pain, and the afflicted one tries to 

capture some measure of light and joy 


again from every outward form that 
suggests relief from drab and sordid 
dreariness. The thought of mankind, 
weary of its suffering, reaches out for 
light and color; and so in recent 
years we have had much emphasis 
placed on color, in painting, music, 
decoration, and even in clothing. To 
the so-called human mind there may 
be marvelous beauty in color. If the 
material world, so called, were de- 
prived of the ever changing hues of 
its seas and skies, its variety of color 


‘in leaf and flower, the delicate flush of 


dawn or the golden glow of sunset, it 
would seem a desolate place indeed. 
In the Old Testament this love of 
beauty as expressed in color is often 
used to symbolize those spiritual 
qualities which belong to the life of 
righteousness. The prophet Isaiah 
cries from the mount of inspiration: 
“O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, behold, I will lay 
thy stones with fair colours, and lay 
thy foundations with sapphires. And 
I will make thy windows of agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of pleasant stones.” The 
Hebrew prophets had a great sense 
of the spiritual beauty of righteous- 
ness, and they loved to depict such 
moral beauty in symbols of light, 
color, purity, and splendor. The 
prophet Ezekiel, trying to arouse his 
people from their materiality, de- 
scribed to them the garments of 
righteousness which they had for- 
saken, in the words: “Thus wast thou 
decked with gold and silver; and thy 
raiment was of fine linen, and silk, 
and broidered work; ... and thou 
wast exceeding beautiful, and thon 
didst prosper into a kingdom. And 
thy renown went forth among the 
heathen for thy beauty: for it was 
perfect through my comeliness, which 
I had put upon thee, saith the Lord 
God.” 

Human sense would try to depict 
goodness or holiness 4s insipid and 
colorless, and a life of righteousness 
as one of drab monotony; whereas 
the way of unrighteousness, or dis- 
obedience to moral and spiritual law, 
it represents as full of color and 
adventure. But when illuminated by 
spiritual understanding there dawns 
on human thought a finer apprecia- 
ticn of the wonderful beauty of holi- 
ness. The love of beauty, which seems 
to many to need for its satisfaction 
the form and color of material things, 
feels bereft when their apparent 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


splendor fades into blight and decay. 
But when this love of beauty is based 
on the spiritual, there comes a deep- 
ened sense of joy in the cultivation of 
those spiritual qualities which give 
color and life to the most common- 
place existence. 

In “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy 
we read (p. 281): “The one Ego, the 
one Mind or Spirit called God, is in- 
finite individuality, which supplies all 
form and comeliness and which re- 
flects reality and divinity in individ- 
ual spiritual man and things.” As we 
learn that spiritual qualities are de- 
rived from divine Mind alone, we can 
neither pride ourselves on possessing 
any one of them, nor believe that we 
could be prevented from achieving 
any of them, since “God is no fre- 
specter of persons.” 

Paul tells us that the fruits of the 
Spirit are “love, joy, peace, longsuf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Even these 
words are beautiful as one says them 
softly over and over, trying to under. 
stand more of their meaning. Even 
though one may be in the most sordid 
surroundings, the cultivation of these 
fruits of the Spirit, and of all other 
spiritual qualities, such as kindness, 
unselfishness, gratitude, and faithful- 
ness, will redeem any life from the 
commonplace. And the morewe reflect 
these qualities, the more we recognize 
them in others and find spiritual 
beauty where we least expect it. Thus 
we may learn something of the spirit- 
ual intuition which inspired Samuel 
when he stood before the sons of 
Jesse, to anoint one of them as the 
chosen of the Lord, and it was re- 
vealed to him that “the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth;-for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” 

The real joy of living comes from 
the cultivation of these spiritual qual- 
ities. They can make the most monot- 
onous existence glow with richness 
and beauty. “Thy gentleness hath 
made me great,” sang the shepherd 
king. Mankind needs to learn that 
these graces of Spirit give strength 
and beauty to character. It is the op- 
posite qualities of the headstrong 
human will, such as impatience, rude- 
ness, violence, doubt, ill-temper, and 
self-indulgence, that make men weak 
and unbeautiful. Christian Science 
teaches that to be healthy, thought 
must be kept holy, and that God is 
truly the health of our countenance 
when we reflect Him in those Godlike 
qualities which radiate “the beauty of 
holiness.” 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lution of this article into Spanish] 


The Moment 


Still as the holy of holies breathes 
the vast, 
Within its crystal depths the stars 
grow dim; ; 
Fire on the altar of the hills at last 
Burns on the shadowy rim. 


Moment that holds all moments; 
‘white upon 
The verge it trembles; 
mists of flowers 
Break from the fairy fountain of the 
dawn 
The hues of many hours. 


then like 


Thrown downward from that high 
companionship 
Of dreaming inmost heart with in- 
most heart, 
Into the common daily ways I slip 
My fire from theirs apart. 


—A. E. in “Poems.” 


— 


The Jasmine Bush 


Not the least joy of a garden, espe- 
cially if it opens on to a public way, 
is that others besides the owner may 
glean of its beauty and its fragrance, 
may gather hope and joy as they 
pass. It would be a meager thought 
which did not rejoice in this glean- 
ing of the passers-by. One garden 
wall was purposely kept low, so 
that those who passed might enjoy 
the vision of the flowers. The owner 
had intended a high wall, but the 
thought of these others changed his 
plan. . 

There is just one house up our 
English lane that has over the door 
a jasmine bush, It gives that house 
distinction. Its dull walls are re- 
splendent with hope. They seem to 
call out Cheerio as you pass. The 
dullest winter day seems brighter 
because of the sun-colored jasmine 
flower. 

Originally jasmine, like so many 
of the flowering bushes, hailed from 
the Far East. It came originally 
from China and has something of the 
hardiness of the Chinese character. 
While it loves a sunny wall and has 
what it loves in that neighbor’s gar- 
den, it will flower amid the smoke 
of a city, one of spring’s true har- 
bingers, the more precious where 
harbingers are so few. The blossoms 
are the more conspicuous because, 
greatly daring, they come out before 
the leaves. 

In an old gardening boek, “The 
Scot’s Gardener,’ written by one 
John Reid two hundred years ago, 
there is mention of a homely and 
beautiful custom. Writing of the 
kitchen garden he says: “Measure 
first off six foot on each side of the 
gates or doors for honeysuckles, jas- 
mines, etc.” The garden’s exits and 
entrances were thus to be made fra- 
grant and beautiful. Wherever pos- 


some such kindly welcome. They 
should smile rather than frown. Our 
own door is framed in crimson ram- 
bler, abd at the side there is an old- 
fashioned Gloire rose. Our next door 
neighbor has honeysuckle and 


before these break into welcoming 
speech, that jasmine-covered en- 
trance higher up the lane speaks out 
welcome and manifold hope. Like 
the mountains and the hills of the 
old prophecy, that door breaks forth 


into singing in the year’s firat month. 


crimson rambler about it. But long 


sible) doors should have about them/ 


The Best Things 


Whatever is best is safest; lies 
out of the reach of human power; 
can neither be given nor taken away. 
—Bolingbroke. 
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of “blackberry tart!” 


apple, and fresh blackberries, for 


-and Grandma and Uncle and Aunty 


too.” 


-mustn’t come here, 
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Milly-Molly-Mandy Goes 
Blackberrying 


By JOYCE BRISLEY 


4 NCE upon a time, Milly- 
Molly - Mandy (otherwise 
Millicent Margaret Amanda, 
you know) found some big 

ripe blackberries on her way home 

trom school. There were six great 
heauties and one little hard one, so 

Milly-Molly-Mandy put the little hard 

one in her mouth and carried the 

pthers home on a leaf. 

She gave one to Father, 
Father said: “Ah! 
think the time for Blackberry pud- 
dings has come!” 


and 


The she gave one to Mother and |. 


asked what it made her think of. 
And Mother said: “A whole row of 
pots of blackberry jam that I ought 
to have in my store-cupboard!” 
Then she gave one to Grandpa, 
and Grandpa said it made him think 
And Grandma said, “blackberry 
jelly!” 
And Uncle said, 
berry-and-apple!”’ 
And Aunty said, “A plate of fresh 
blackberries with sugar and cream!”’ 
“My!” thought Milly-Molly-Mandy, 
as she threw away the empty leaf, 
“I must get a big, big basket and go 
blackberrying the very next Satur- 
day, so that there can be lots of 
puddings, and jam and tarts and 
jelly, and stewed blackberry-and- 


“stewed black- 


Farver and Muvver and Grandpa 


—and me! I'll ask Susan to come 

So the very next Saturday, Milly- 
Molly-Mandy and little-friend-Susan 
set out with big baskets (to hold the 
blackberries), and hooked sticks (to 
pull the brambles nearer), and stout 
boots (to keep the prickles off), and 
old frocks (lest the thorns should 
catch). And they walked and they 
walked, till they came to a place 
where they knew there were always 
a lot of blackberries (at the proper 
time of year, of course). 

But when they came to the place 
—oh dear!—they saw a notice-board 
stuck up just inside a gap in the 
fence. And the notice-board said, as 
plain as anything: 

TRESPASSERS 
WILL BE 
PROSECUTED! 


Milly -Molly- Mandy and _little- 
friend-Susan knew that meant “You 


that makes me|' 


owner doesn’t want you, and it’s his 
land.” 

Milly -Molly- Mandy and__little- 
friend-Susan looked at each other 
very solemnly ‘indeed. Then Milly- 
Molly-Mandy said: 

“TI don’t s’pose anyone would see 
if we went in.” 

And little-friend-Susan said: “I 
don’t s’pose they’d miss any of the 
blackberries.” 

And Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “But 
it wouldn’t be right.” 

And little-friend-Susan shook her 
head very firmly. 

So they took up their baskets and 


feel hurt about it, although they had 
come a long way to that place. : 

They didn’t know quite what to 
do with themselves after that, for 
there were no blackberry bushes any- 
where else, so they amused them- 
selves by walking in a dry ditch 
close by the fence, shuffling along in 
the leaves with their stout little 
boots that were to have kept the 
prickles off. 

And suddenly—what 
they saw? 
fur, just ahead of them among the 
grasses in the ditch. 

“Is it a rabbit?’ whispered little- 
friend-Susan. They crept closer. 

“It is a rabbit!” *whispered Milly- 
Molly-Mandy. ; 

“Why doesn’t it run away?” said 
little-friend-Susan, and she stroked 
it. The little ball of fur wriggled. 
Then Milly-Molly-Mandy stroked it, 
and it wriggled again. 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy 


do you think 


ex- 


claimed: “I believe it’s got its head); 


stuck in a hole in the bank!” 

And they looked, and that was just 
what had happened. Some earth had 
fallen down as bunny was burrow- 
ing, and it couldn’t get its head out 
again. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy and little- 
friend-Susan carefully dug with their 
fingers, and loosened the earth round 
about, and as soon as bunny’s head 
was free he shook his ears and 
stared at them. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy and little-friena- 
Susan sat very still, and only smiied 
and nodded gently to show him he 
needn’t be afraid, because they loveu 
him. 

And then little bunny turned his 
head and ran skitter-scutter along 
the ditch and up the bank, into the 
wood and was gone. 


because the 


“Oh!” said Milly-Molly-Mandy, “We 


Most of the following are extracts from 
letters: 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 


I am a boy almost 11 years old. 
I go to the Christian Science Sun- 


day Schoo] at Roxbury. I am read- 


ing “Penny Wise” and I like it so 
well that I hope it will last 100 
weeks. The Judge is a nice father, 
isn’t he? Ralph O. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dear Editor: 

If all the children think as much 
of Our Young Folks’ Page and The 
Mail Bag as I do, it will make you 
think that your work is appreciated. 
I sometimes wish that we had “I 
Record Only the Sunny Hours” on 
our page because they sure are fine. 

I have a cat whose Blue Ribbon 
name is Desdemona, but I call her 
Fluffy. Ida. B. 


Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Dear Editor: : 

We all like Snubs and the Chil- 
dren’s Page. We have a library table 
in our schoolroom. When we have 
finished our arithmetic we can go to 
the library table. I always read the 
Monitor. I read the Sundial stories, 
too. I think the Monitor is the best 
paper for everyone to read. 

Harvey C. 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
Dear Editor: 
-I want to thank you for the Chil- 
dren’s Page in the Monitor. I have 
“The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog,” in 
book form. I am in the fourth grade 
in school, and take the Monday’s and 
Thursday’s Monitors to my teacher. 
She reads the stories to. the class. 
: William C. 


Denver, Colo. 

Dear Editor: 3 
. . . If it’s Latin, music, art, social 

science, general science, or what 
not, the Monitor seldom fails me. 
When my turn comes round to give a 
current event, I find a wealth of ma- 
terial in the Monitor; the only diffi- 
culty is in’ the choice. The World 
News in Brief, the Current Event 
Section, the general news pages, or 
in fact any page, may give me this. 
I have been delighted with the pic- 
tures of Roman Mythology, and para- 
graphs I have cut from its pages for 
my Latin notebook. 

Gertrude MclI. 


Trumansburg, N. Y.- 
Dear Editor: 7 
I am the oldest of six children. I 
have a little brother, and I read him 
The Children’s Page and the Sunset 
Stories. I am very thankful for them. 
. | Beatrice L. 


Denver, Colo. 

Dear Editor: | ; 
I read in- your paper that you 
would like to have suggestions about 
The Children’s Page. I think that it 


would be nice #f each month or so 
__- you could have children from differ- 


4 


it 


countries write letters about 


countries. Bill O. 


ls who read Our Young 

‘oO. ially if they live in 
eign countries. Such letters would 
ably be too long for the Mail 


Bag, but if they are sufficienly jnter- 
.. esting and well-written room will be 


is. 


Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

We all enjoy the Children’s Page. 
Our teacher gives us Monitors to take 
home to our parents. I am 8 
years old and in the third grade. We 
all like the Sundial stories. 

Eula D. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

I am one of the big children who 
read The Children’s Page and Our 
Young Folks’ Page, and I want to 
tell you how much I appreciated the 
articies on books and the article on 
art appreciation. I have a scrapbook, 
and when I come across something 
that is interesting I cut it out and 
save it, and it is surprising how very 
valuable these cuttings become as 
material for school work. 

Iris H. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I love The Children’s Page. When 
we have read it we give the whole 
Monitor to some of our playmates. 
Sometimes I cut out the Sunset 
Stories and take them to school and 
my teacher reads them to us. 


Mary June R. 
\ 


The editor would like to thank the 14 
boys and girls of the Third Grade who 
sent in such carefully written letters 
from Muskegon Heights. Two of these 
letters are published above. 

The editor would also like to thank the 
following boys and girls for their let- 
ters; Mary G., Edward O., Ferdinand T., 
Margaret O., Helen U., Louis B., Mildred 
E., Charles W., Dick L., Ethel P., Cor- 
nelia C., K. W. A., Mary L., Robert I. 
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“So the Very Next Saturday, Miily-Molly-Mandy and Little-Friend-Susan Set Out With Big 


Billy Jake Plants Some Trees 


"Q, Small Beginnings, Ye Are Great and Strong” 


always wanted @# rabbit, and now 
we’ve got one, Susan!” 

“Only we’d rather ours played in 
the fields with his brothers and sis- 
ters instead of stopping in a pokey 
hutch,” said little-friend-Susan. 

“And if we’d gone trespassing we 
should never have come here and 
found him,” said Milly-Molly-Mandy. 
“T’d much rather have a little rabbit 
than a whole lot of blackberries.” 


And when they got back to the 
nice white cottage with the thatched 
roof, where Milly-Molly-Mandy lived, 
Father and Mother and Grandpa and 
Grandma and Uncle and Aunty all 
said they would much rather have a 
little rabbit running about in the 
woods than all the finest black- 
berries in the world. 


However, the next Saturday, Miily- 
Molly-Mandy and little-friend-Susin 
came upon a splendid place for 
blackberrying, without any notice- 
board; and Milly-Molly-Mandy gath- 
ered such a big basketful, that there 
was enough to make blackberry pud- 
dings and jam and tarts and jelly 
and stewéd blackberry-and-apple and 
fresh blackberries for Father and 
Mother and Grandpa and Grandma 
and Uncle and Aunty—and Milly- 
Molly-Mandy too. 

And all the time a little rabbit 
skipped about in the woods and 
thought what a lovely world it was. 

And that’s a true story! 


A Shining Example 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

The milk is brought in cans of brass 
In queer old London streets, 

And if you bring a jug or glass 
Your need it freely meets. 


Rich foamy milk from English cows, 
These funny milk-carts, bring, 
Which in green meadows gently 
browse 
Where grass is green as spring. 


The milk man is so very kind, 
He always tips his hat— 

When I grow up I have a mind 
To be a man like that! 


Perhaps if I should start right now 
To say “Thank you” and “Please,” 

I too might push a cart as gay 
Beneath old London trees! 


Amy Smith. 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


‘Last night after the A, i 


Boss had been readi 

Se aaa 
Ould go: 

T épt readuto follow him— 


(i 


Evidently he didn't hear he sel} 
he Kept on with his reading {felt 


Fknew f was beginning fo nod 


Baskets.” 


— 


OWN the lane went Billy Jake 

with Sniff, his little rat 

terrier, close upon his heels. 

They were on their way to 
where, only yesterday, Daddy had 
planted some trees. The night be- 
fore, with Billy in his arms and with 
Sniff snoozing at their feet; Daddy 
had told Billy Jake all about them 
and how, some day, they would be 
great bg trees under whose cool 
shade little boys might play. 

Now with wide mouth puckered 
into a whistle and with brown 
freckles standing out on his small 
face plainer than usual because of 
the scrubbing he had just given it, 
Billy Jake swung gayly along with 
Sniff tagging close behind. Behind, 
that is, when he wasn’t chasing 
rabbits. Sniff never caught a rabbit 
but he thought it was a great game 
which they enjoyed as much as he 
did and he would always have been 
chasing one if there had always been 
one to chase, but since there wasn’t 
he sometimes followed along at his 
master’s heels, stopping frequently 
on three legs with one ear. pointed 
and the other hanging limply down 
on his tiptilted head, to listen. 

Today the sun was shining, oh, 
ever so brightly, causing the dew- 
drops on the new greén grass blades 
to sparkle with many colors; the 


songs of the first bluebirds filled 


the air and Billy Jake whistled as 
they went along, and Sniff chased 
rabbits. : 

On and on they sent and then, 
quite suddenly, Billy Jake stopped 
and Sniff stopped too. The little 
trees? Where could they be? Had 
he passed them? Well, there was 
just one thing to do about it and 
that was to turn back and look more 
carefully. 

Billy Jake had gone but a step or 
two on his backward journey when 
he stopped .gain, and again Sniff 
stopped, and then Billy Jake began 
to laugh and he laughed and he 
laughed and kept right on laughing, 
oh, for ever so long. And then, all 
at once, he stopped laughing, and 
began feeling very sorry, for he just 
happened to think of how very long 
his dear Daddy would have to wait 
for these little tiny trees to grow up. 
But why, oh why had he planted 
such teeny weeny ones—so little one 
could scarcely find them and with 
barely a leaf to show what they 
were! Dear, dear, why he, himself, 
could have done better than this! He 
saw at once what he must do. He 
must get right down to work and 
plant others—larger ones than these 
—oh dear, yes, much larger, and 
with plenty of leaves upon them.. 


“You see, Sniff,” he explained as 
he climbed upon the fence rail that 
he might reach some low branches 
of a small cottonwood tree, “we'll 
plant some big ones right beside 
these teeny little ones and when our 
Daddy sees them he’ll be so s’prised 
and he’ll be glad too, ’cause then he 
won’t have to wait so long. Why I 
s’pect it would take most a hundred 
years for these little trees to grow 
big.” 

The next morning, so eager was 
he to see how much his trees had 
grown he. could scarcely: wait for 
breakfast ‘to be over that he might 
be on his way. But at last he was off, 
with Sniff trotting close beside him. 
He ran as fast as ever he could until 
he reached the place where he had 
planted them, and then he stopped, 
and he stared and he stared. His 
trees! His beautiful trees! What in 
the world could be the matter with 
them! Why, they were all bent over, 
and the leaves, the lovely green 
leaves he had worked so hard to get, 
were all dried and crimpled up. Oh 
dear! Oh dear! 

Up on the fence rail he climbed, 
and sat gazing sorrowfully at his 
poor little plantings. He could see 
that his Daddy’s trees, though they 
had not grown any taller, were yet 
as straight and green as they had 
been the. day before, and the few 
leaves upon them were as crisp and 
fresh as ever. ) 

Billy Jake thought and thought, 
and then suddenly he threw back his 


mend. 


head and laughed aloud. “Ho, ho,” he 
chuckled as he swayed back and 
forth on the fence rail, “wouldn’t it 
look funny to see as big a boy as I 
am, trying to get around on feet no 
bigger than a baby’s? I guess,” he 
went on thoughtfully, “trees must be 
like that. They must have big roots 
if they are to have big tops. Now 
slips like these haven’t any roots at 
all—yet, so, of course, they can’t have 
big tops with lots of leaves on them. 
Course they can’t.” And Billy Jake 
laughed again. 

Jumping from the fence rail he 
hastily pulled up the withered 


branches, smoothed down the earth 
and whistling to Sniff, was off for 
home. 

That night as he lay back in his 
father’s arms he said. “Daddy, you 
know those little trees I told you 
about planting and that withered 
‘cause I put such big ones in the 
ground?” 

“Yes, son,” said his father. 


“Well, Daddy, you know I’ve ’bout 
decided it must be like that with 
everything—most, ’cause look at the 
birds and the flowers and babies. 
They all have to start little and we 
just have to wait for them to grow 
big—we just have to. So I guess 
unless we want old withered things 
we have: to start with the little 
things and wait while they grow and 
grow.” : 


The Adventures of Waddles 


LISTEN, FOLKS! SAY. CAN'T YOU HEAR 
THE MARTIAL STRAINS NOW DRAWING NEAR ° 


\ 
Boom 
° 


Mh, 


FROM THIS GRAND STAND I WILL REVIEW 
THE TROOPS, AND ILL SALUTE THEM,JOO. 


aed 
on 
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WHATS THIS? HAHA! I'M GLAD [ STAYED, 
FOR THIS 1S SURELY SOME PARADE ! 


and His Dog 
Bruce is only five years old, but 
he is very good at pretending. One 


day he will bs a motor mechanic, 
and will pretend he has a motor to 


Bruce 


He will put on ties, and 


tighten nuts, oil it, and so on. 


Another day he will be a grocer, 
and come and sell vegetables, and 
groceries, using bits of paper for 
money. Another. day he will be a. 
carpenter, and build a house out of 
old boxes. He is quite a good car- 
penter, and ‘oves to hammer and 
saw. 

Then perhaps he will pretend that 
he is the wood man when he is 
filling his mother’s wood box, or he 
will say,. “I am a gardener today. 
May I cut the lawn, or hoe the gar- 
den?” and for a while he is very 
busy, talking all the time. 


He loves to be the paper boy, and 
bring in the paper. Even when he 
teases, he explains that he is only 
’tending, and doesn’t mean it. 

He has a dear fat collie dog, named 
Mac, that he adores. When Bruce is 
pretending to be a postman, Mac 
trots aleng too, and wags his tail, 
and barks, and feels very important, 
especially when he is allowed to 
carry a paper in his mouth. 

Soon poor Mac will be very lonely, 
as Bruce is going to school after the 
holidays, but he will have an extra 
wild time when Saturday comes. 


Sleeping Alone 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Little sister sleeps alone 

In a big bed—all her own. 

You must never count the dolls— 
(Often on the floor one falls!) 
Kittens, too, are snuggled there 
Soft paws tangled in her hair! 
Clown and wound-up jumping Jack 
Do their tricks behind. her back. 
But she says she sleeps alone, 
In a big bed—all her own! 


Mattie Lee Hausgen. 


Diagonal Birds 


If you print the name of a certain 


bird in the diagonal running down-| 


ward to the right, and the name of 
another bird in the diagonal running 
downward to the left, you will be 


able to complete the six words of| 


six letters running across the puz- 
zie. What are the birds? 7 


>RAAN> WE Ww 
hele toot oh eto 


Q. Why is hot bread like a cater- 
pillar? 
A. Because it makes the butter fly. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND 
‘ GIRLS . 


Leelanau Camps 
LEELANAU 


for Boys 


KOHAHNA 


for Girls 


In the North Woods on_ Lake 
Michigan. Tutoring, Crafts, 
Horseback Riding. Sports. Camps 
five miles apart. Booklets. 

CAMP LEELANAU 
1120 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMP KOHAHNA 
1368 Granville Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


These camps advertise only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


DV eT] 


Mother Flighty and Dicky Duck 


lived with her seven yellow 

downy chicks in a cunning 
little house whose pointed roof’s 
sloping sides reached clear to the 
ground. And across the whole front 
ran four slats of wood. 

It was through these slats that 
Mrs. Flighty peeped now and again 
one beautiful morning. She was 
cleaning off her side walls and the 
voices of her happy little brood came 
in through the open windows. 


RS. FLIGHTY was a plump 
M brown Mother Hen. She 


Suddenly she laid down her dust) 


mop and listened. A hoarse voice 
mingled with the peals of laughter 
of her own children, and peeping out 
she: spied a queer little stranger. 
His bill was broad and flat and when 
he walked he waddled from side to 
side, not at all as Mrs. Flighty had 
taught her children to walk. They 
picked their way along daintily and 
when they spoke their voices were 
sweet and gentle. 

“Flipper,” called Mrs. Flighty, who 
seemed to get very flustered when 
she saw the stranger, “come here 
at once.” 

“Who is that strange child?” she 
whispered leaning down toward him 
and keeping one eye on the stranger. 

“Why Mother, that’s Dicky Duck, 
and he has come to stay,” answered 
Flipper. 

Dicky Decides 

“Come to stay!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Flighty. “Tut, tut, tut, tut-tut, and 
who invited him? Did you, Flipper 
Flighty ?” 

“No, but he has come to stay. He 
says so,” said Flipper, “and ‘he’s the 
most fun.” | j 

“Shoo, shoo!” cried Mrs. Flighty, 
and sneok her skirts at Dicky Duck, 


who ran behind the little house 
and peeked out at Mrs. Flighty from 
around the corner. 


“T’ve heard of hens having to bring |. 


up duck, children,” she murmured to 
herself, “but I have too large a 
family of my own to take care of any 
stranger. Besides, I do not care for 
him.” 

That day Mrs. Flighty served 
lunch early, and directly after started 
out for a walk, her family tripping 
along daintily behind her, and among 
them waddled the unwelcome Diciy 
Duck. : 

When they reached the pond, Mrs. 
Flighty,. who wore a distressed 
frown on her face, grew quite cheer- 
ful. 

The ducks were all in swimming 
blissfully, and when Dicky Duck saw 
them he sidled down to the water and 
swam out to them. 

Mrs. Flighty Is Relieved 

“O,” sighed Mrs, Flighty in a re- 
lieved voice, “Dicky Duck has gone 
back to his family!’”’ And she called 
to her family to hurry, hurry. And 
hurry they ‘did, though they dis- 
liked leaving their new playmate. 

‘When ‘they were almost home, 
Mrs. Flighty glanced behind her 
and was dismayed to see Dicky 
Duck cheerfully lifting his little 
wings to help him over the little 
hummocks of grass as he. hurried 
along to join the Flighty family. 

“This is almost ‘more than I can 
stand,” said the Mother Hen impa- 
tiently. “If he only had a ‘sweet 
voice and walked more sedately I 
could stand it. He is a nuisance!” 

That night when all seven of the 
downy chicks were snuggled up- un- 
der their mother’s wing, Dicky Duck 
stood wistfully by until Mrs. Flighty 
said in a sympathetic voice, “Come, 
you poor lonesome child. Come un- 
der my wing,” and Dicky 
looked so grateful that Mrs. Flighty 
smiled to herself. 

The next morning the sky was 
dark and gloomy. The rain came 
down in huge drops and formed little 
puddles all over the barnyard. 

“O, dear, dear! No food in the 


Duck | 


house and the ground so wet and 
not one of us with a ‘pair of rub- 
bers. I’ll never be able to do my: 
marketing!” And Mrs. Flighty gazed 
anxiously out of the window. 

“O, let me do your shopping! See, 
I have my rubbers and slicker,” said 
Dicky Duck, as he took the basket 
and list and waddled away. 


“Now, after all, I think we shall 
be happy to have Dicky Duck stay 
with us. He is so willing to help,” 
said Mrs. Flighty. And by the time 
she had wiped up some puddles of 
water that had leaked in, Dicky Duck 
came waddling back. Taking off his 
rubbers and shaking off his slicker 
he hung them both in the corner to 
dry. 

“Here are your groceries, 
Flighty,” he said. 


“Call me Mother Flighty,” said the 
Mother Hen, smiling tenderly at him. 


So Dicky Duck lived happily with 
Mrs. Flighty, and when it rained he 
always did the marketing while the 
chicks and their mother kept dry 
and warm in the little house with 
the pointed roof and sides that 
reached clear to the ground. 


Mrs. 


~ Who Knows? 


1. Who is Peter Pan? 

2. Why is it colder on the top 
of a mountain? 

3. What was the key 
opened Doubting Castle? 

4. What is an encyclopedia? 

d. Who wrote “Hans Brinker”? 


that 


Answers to last week’s questions: 
_The salt is brought to the sea by 
rivers which carry away from the 
land all that water can melt. 
Fishes do not shut their eyes. Po- 
cahontas was an Indian maiden 
who saved Capt. John Smith. The 
ostrich is the largest bird that can- 
not fly. Tasmania is an island 
south of Australia. 


Things to Make 


Mr. Peanui-Chinaman 


-ITTLE fingers can-easily make 
this jolly Chinaman and a 
whole lot of other Chinamen 
as well. They are nice little peo- 

Lle to’ give away at any time. The lit- 
tle boys might make Mr. Peanut 
Chinaman, and the little girls can 
sew his clothes. 


For each man you will want six 
peanuts. One will be his head (leave 
the shells on and in sewing stick 
the needle through the top of thé 
nut). Draw his eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and don’t forget that Mr. 
Chinaman has slanting eyes. Now 
with a darning neédle and strong 
thread add another nut for the body, 
at the énd of which you must sew 
two more nuts~<for the legs, and 
two more, one on either side, for 
the arms. Then you must draw his 
five fingers, for he would feel very 
clumsy without them. 


Then make a nice black plait with 
several pieces of wool and stick it 
to the back of his head, and Mr. 
Chinaman is ready to go to the 
tailor and is looking forward to 
having his pretty clothes. 


He wants a jacket with wide 
sleeves, and trousers—wide at the 
bottom. Use bright . materials. 
Mother probably has little pieces of 
silk left over. If you like, you ‘can 
also give him a round, flat-hat by 
covering a piece of cardboard with 
silk and sticking it to his head. You 
can fix a thin piece of elastic or 
narrow ribbon to the top of the 
hat and hang him up. He seems to 
like this, as he always turns and 
dances and smiles as if he wishes 
to say: “I am very happy, thank 
you, little boys and girls.” 


“Textbook. 


colors, and is bound in 


PRICE, ONE 


A Half-Century Edition 
of 


Science and Health 


with 


Key to the Scriptures 


by 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


To mark in a simple and appropriate manner 
the completion of a half-century since ‘Science 
and Health’’ was first published in 1875, the 
Trustees under the Will of Mary Baker Eddy 
have authorized the publication of a HALF- 
CENTURY EDITION 


This special edition has a title page in two 


round corners, gilt edges, uniform in size with 
the regular black morocco pocket edition. 


Six or more to one address, each $4.75 


Orders for the pocket edition of ‘Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures’ should state plainly whether 
the maroon or the black morocco edition is desired. 


Orders and Remittances should be sent to 


HARRY I. HUNT, Publishers’ Agent 


107 Falmouth Street, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE—"'Sctence and Health with Key to the Scriptures” te 
published. in fourteen different styles and sizes, which are listed in 
the advertisement on the Home Forum Page of this newspaper. 


of the pocket-size 


maroon morocco, limp, 


COPY, $5.00 
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« ions’ Sampling Day,” a Time 
' When Laymen Test School Product 


_ Prominent Chicago citizens, among: 
_. them a well-known lawyer, a lead-. 
fing businessman, a distinguished 


h Speers trom Monitor Bureau 
Chicago, Ill. 


IME-HONORED rules of school 
~ examinations were reversed in a 
new type of test given here re- 
céntly under direction of William Mc- 


Andrew, superintendent of schools. 
Children were examined in a central 
down-town hall. Laymen, not teach- 
ers, gave the test. Questions were 
based, not on the school curriculum, 
but on what the public expects an 
eighth-grade graduate to know. The 
results were used. not to grade the 
pupils, but to help school principals 
gauge the success of their work. 
“Citizens’ Sampling Day,” as the 
innovation is.called, proved so suc- 
cessful that a second sampling day 
is to be held in June. Its purpose, 
as explained in the superintendent’s 


‘announcement, is to enable princi- 


pals “to learn much of value by ob- 
‘serving how their human output 
meéts requirements proposed by cus- 
tomers.” ‘Further describing the 
test, the superintendent wrote: 
“Here, now, are children selected 
by lot from ‘schools chosen hap- 
‘hazard. An assortment of Citizens 
who admit themselves to be of aver- 
age intelligence has proposed a 


‘geries of tasks which eight years of 


schooling are thought to have en- 
abled these youngsters to perform. 
From this we may learn much, both 
as to the expectations of some citi- 
zens and as to the abilities of some 
children. It is not a show-off.” 
Conditions Kept Propitious 


Indeed, precautions were taken to 
keep conditions as normal as pos- 
sible. Applause was forbidden. Com- 
petition was avoided as far as pos- 


* sible. Appraisers were chosen from 


a group of representative citizens in- 
vited to this intimate circle from 
which the press was excladed. The 
tests covered subjects varying: from 


arithmetic to politeness, from liter- 


ary taste to the ability to use a saw. 


social worker and other public of- 

ficials and heads of civic groups, pro- 
posed and asked the questions. 
"The business Manager of a large 


| Orchestra, 


institution put the arithmetic test 
by asking the children to add a bank 
deposit slip. A citizen who believed 
that every public school graduate 
should be able to use tools asked 
the boys to mend a screen. Another 
lay examiner set about to ascertain 
whether the children really knew 
how to use the alphabet by asking 
them to look up various firm names 
in the telephone directory. Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, proposed a card cata- 
logue hunt for a given fact: “What 
actuated John Gainey Adams in his 
public life?” The read of a large civic 
organization tested the children for 
their ability to.listen well by asking 
them to select the most important 
parts of a speech given by another 


citizen. 
| Citizens Rated 
An examination requiring well de- 


veloped judgment and an under-| 


standing of what constitutes cit- 
izenship was given by G. B. Stephen- 
son, Boy Scot executive of the Chi- 
cago district. Five citizens were de- 
scribed, with their qualities item- 
ized. “Rate them according to your 
estimate of good citizenship,” the 
children were told. It was not an 
easy choice offered among “John 
Jones, who votes at every election, 
pays his taxes, never goes on a hike 
with his son, never visits school, and 
has lots of money; Thomas Hall, 
who is president of a large bank, a 
good speaker at banquets, and had 
his son exempted from military serv- 
ice; and Hal Hunter, who takes boys 
on hikes, urges them to attend their 
churches, is a good baseball umpire, 
and has the finest flower garden on 
the street.” 

A test in good -manners was sim- 
ple and .searching. 

“A lady and gentleman are guests 
in your house and are unacquainted. 
Make the presentation.” 

To stand and render without hesi- 
tation such simple music as “The 
Minstrel Boy” without leaning on the 
voices of the rest of the: class is an 
ability which ‘every one of our pub- 
lic school graduates’ should possess, 
declared Frederick A, §tock, con- 
ductor of the ‘Chicago - Symphony 
who ’.gave + the test in 
reading music. Literary. Rate was 
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The Pedagogics | 
of a Cricket Coach\ 


Ldibaetes: Eng. 
Spécial Correspondence 


SEDAGOGIC theory as laid down| 


dee in the textbooks often seems to 


ss 
= 5 s 
RY 


is w | “the practical teacher somewhat 
 femote from the actualities of daily| |- 


ite. in the classroom. Even though 
_” the theory is sound, and even though 
-' the.teacher may agree with it intel- 
the. tact he often falls short of its 
~ Adeals . in actual practice. Reality 
seems remote from'the. textbooks on 


ty occasion. It-is good, therefore, to find 
. . thé dicta of the best teachers and the} 


entals of enlightened educa- 
method indorsed from a quar- 
tae: ya which one‘ doés not usually 
pee for: pedagogical advice. The fa- 
; cricketer, A. C. Maclaren, in 


k, “Cricket Old and New,” has | 


= a chapter on “Coaching” from which 
a ali. teachers can learn something, 


e . 
= 
E. 


- and the young: teacher : ean learn 


Geese: 

“The cticket ‘all begins. ‘with a 
condition which, from the point of 
view of the school teacher, is at once 


an advantage and a disadvantagze. 


His pupils attend voluntarily. He is 
. compelled, thérefore, to hold. their 
interest or lose his pupils. At the 
same time, the very fact that the pu- 
pils come of their own accord postu- 
lates the presence of the vital factor 
of interest; and what can a teacher 
not do who begins with an already 


_« formed interest? 


Keep the Pupil Happy 

Mr. Maclaren understands the 
secret of atmosphere in education. 
“Keep the boy happy,” he says. 
“Some boys are quick and some are 
slower in learning. Don’t make the 
mistake of keeping a boy who is 
slow to learn some particular stroke 
too long at one time at the task. 
Don’t let him get stale. If he is 
making little or no progress send 
him down balls for the strokes he 
has already learned and can play 
well. This will induce a happy feel- 
' Ing and when you go back to the 
difficult stroke he will approach his 
task with renewed keenness and a 
determinathion to master the new 
stroke as he has already mastered 
the old.” 

How many teachers there are who 
would sdo well to remember Mr. 


_ Maclaren’s exhortation to “never get 


impatient. A boy trying to learn to 
play cricket is not a criminal, nor 
is he of set purpose trying to avoid 
doing what you are telling him to 
do. He is anxious to carry out your 
instructions, and sometimes this 
véry anxiety defeats its own object.” 


Positive, not Negative Teaching 


- Teachers know in theory, but do| 


a not always carry out in practice the 


ie 
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3 ; Prominence encourages 


_ injunction, “Let your instruction be 
positive, ‘not negative. Substitute 
‘Try this’ for ‘Don’t do that.’ Any- 
> body can tell a boy not to do what 
ig obviously wrong, but a good coach 
will explain the right actions to a 
boy and will not waste time telling 
him how many wrong things he is 
doing. A boy is quick to imitate, and 
ff he is constantly shown the correct 
actions he will pick them up more 
_ quickly than if he is always being 
= up for faults and told of 


Penge nad thémselves admit that 

their very position of power and 
oquacity, 
they will therefore agree with 
- Maclaren’ s “Don’t talk too much. 


| 


—Not Discourage 
.kindly sun _ will £ 
-northerly blast fails 


te’ lh tn a 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


a 


Suzanne Lenglen (seu-zan’ lon’- 
glonh), famous tennis player. 
ae Desmouiins (ca-meey’ 

- deh-moo-lanh’), noted French 
. revolutionary leader of 1789. 
“Sakuntala (s&- koon’ - t&- 14h), 
name of the heroine of a San- 
skrit drama, the first English 
translation of which was the. 
. starting-point, of modern San- 
skrit: philology. 
Kalidasa (kah-lédah’-si), the 
* “Shakespeare of India,” author 
of ale, * about A. D. 
525. 
- Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida (ho- 
' ah-kén’ so-ro’-l’ya 6 bah-sté’- 
dah), painter of newly-installed 
murals at home of Hispanic 
Society, New York. 
Kharkoy (Kar-kof’), name of 
government in South Russia; 
area 21,000 sq. miles. 


to do, so is the atmosphere of en- 
couragement better for the child 
than that of rebuke and repression. 
“Praise the boy instead of blaming 
him,” says Mr. Maclaren. “To re- 
frain. from blaming him is not 
enough. You should seek oOppor- 
tunities for praising him.” 

Allied to that advice is the in- 
struction to “Humor the boy’s tem- 
perament. A boy is a very réserved 
young animal and requires to be as 
carefully handled as a young race- 
horse if one is to get the hest out 
of him. Never forget that a boy is 
Summing yoy up all the time that 
you are summing him up, and that 
once you gain his confidence nothing 
will shake it.” 

Encouragement again: “I have al- 
ways made a point of never allowing 
a boy to think he cannot play, but 
rather have I found it more profit- 
able to- encourage him to the full. I 
have always ended the lesson by pro- 
ducing the ball that he can hit well, 
which enables one to end the lesson 
with a full measure of praise; for 
the boy must enjoy himself, other- 
wise he will not bother, and will 
never make real progress.” 


The Skillful Teacher 
Prof. J. Adams once said that 
in order to teach John Latin it is 
necessary to know John as well as 
to know Latin. “The wisdom of the 
university professor who has spent 
a lifetime in the study and lecture- 


room is matched by that of this 
thoughtful cricketer. “A _ skillful 
coach,” he says, “is a man who not 
only teaches correctly, but also 
sees where the natural ability in a 
pupil lies.” 

And the necessity for remember- 
ing the individuality of the child is 
not forgotten. Experienced teachers 
will indorse Mr. Maclaren’s warning 
against endeavoring to mold all his 
pupils after one pattern. “A coach 
is rather inclined to teach the game 
as he himself plays it, but it should 
always be remembered that no two 
persons are built alike.” This dictum 
is followed up by the fundamental 
recommendation that “after teach- 
ing the pupil all he can, the coach 


will advise the pupil to build up his |. 


game on his own natural ability.” 
There the expert cricketer avows 
his adhesion to the modern method 
in the schools which has become 
known as “individual work,” or the 


, Dalton plan. On the sunlit playing 


fields, to the sound of leather on wil- 


academic classroom amongst books 
and apparatus, the great truth 
emerges that the indiyidual must do 
his own learning. As no one can 
grow for him, so no one can think 
for him. He must build up his own 
personality with his own en 


- 


low, equally as clearly as in the\ 


measured by Keith Preston, a writer 
of light verse, who asked the pupils 
to choose the best among four stan- 
zas, presumably unfamiliar to cae 
children. 

In all, 25 tests were given. The 
purpose apparently was that of many 
projects put forth by Chicago’s ener- 
getic school chief, namely, to give 
everyone concerned a fresh angle 
for study. 

“The workman learns much from 
the product of his fellows and re- 
turns to his labor with renewed in- 
terest,” was his significant comment 
on the set of questions. 


The Uncertificated Teacher 


London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
HE uncertificated teacher has 
few friends in the educational 
world today; none at all, prob- 
ably, in the ranks of the certificated. 
She is a survival of the bad old days, 
when it was a common opinion that 
anyone could teach, and has only 
been retained in the schools because 
of the hardness of heart of most 
education authorities to whom she 


chiefly appeals as a cheaper article 
than her certificated. brothers and 
sisters. Away with her altogether! 

Such is the burden of many dia- 
tribes from the mandarins of the 
new dispensation. 

Now it may be admitted that on 
the whole this attitude and these 
protests are justified. We must, in 
the interests of the young, exact as 
high a standard as possible for our 
future teachers. Education is pecu- 


Who Could Say They Don’t Take School Seriously? 


Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc.. 


A Primary School, Peking, China, Supported by the Chinese Government. 


phasizing in every lesson the 

utmost necessity in the re- 
quirement of perfection in workman- 
ship because this bears a vital re- 
lation to the development of the 
qualities of honesty and truth in the 
child’s character,” said Miss Bessie 
I. Savage, manual training teacher 


2 MY own work daily I am em- 


4-in the public schools of Grand Rap- 


ids, Mich., to an interviewer. Miss 
Savage has been visiting the public 
schoofs in Boston, a provision for 


authorities of her home town. 

“It is interesting to recall at this 
time,’ she continued, “that manual 
training work in the public schools 
was initiated right -here in Boston, 
many years ago. Manual training is 
in fact an advanced kindergarten 
work. The first kindergarten in Bos- 
ton was started by Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, a daughter of Professor Agas- 
siz, who. carried+it to such success 
that its results attracted the atten- 
tion of the Boston education authori- 
ties, who took over Mrs. Shaw’s sys- 
em and incorporated it as a part of 


“Then Mrs. Shaw started ‘another 
school the instruction in which she 
termed ‘advanced kindergarten’ but 
which was actually manual training. 
This, as far as I know, was the first 
manual training work in the United 
States. This effort also prospered 
and later came to be known as the 
sloyd system, which culminated in a 
well-established training school. 


An Ideal of Perfection 


“It was in this school in Boston 
where I received my technical in- 
struction and my inspiration to take 
up manual training as a profession. 
The head of the-school set a very 
high standard of workmanship and 
held an exalted ideal of the purpose 
and objective of the training and 
teaching. In this atmosphere there 
came to me a love for the work and 
a devotion to the standards. I was 
always impressed with the necessity 


perfection and beauty, which is es- 
sential to produce a truthful result 
in the work. That is, an article de- 
fective in construction or finish 
would in fact be an untruth. 

“In my daily teaching, it is my 
privilege not only to instruct boys 
from the fifth to the eighth grade in 
the work of wood construction, but 
to -help character to unfold. The 
production of numerous articles in 
manual training is far more than the 
physical work. It is not the making 
of the material thing that is of value. 
The whole of the instruction is from 
an educational viewpoint—to train 
the hands to work logically with 
the thought toward a definite ob- 
jective. Each article as planned 
must be when completed on object 
of use and beauty. 

“The first problem presented must 
be a.simple one because the unde- 
veloped thought can grasp the idea 
of an object that can be handled, 
and the pupil will quickly begin 
cutting a block of wood. This task 
appears both simple and possible, 
whereas were the child to be asked 
at once to make a chair or a lamp 
base, he would not possess the ability 
to do the work. Though an interest- 
ing thing is that when these boys 
step into the well-equipped school- 
room, it all appears to them so won- 
derful that they feel at once that they 
can build a house or make almost 
anything. Nothing phases them. 

“This is a tremendously helpful and 
encouraging attitude to the teacher, 
who has no task in inducing the 
pupils to work but whose guidance 
is constantly needed to keep: their 
efforts rightly directed and confined 
to the problems they are at present 
qualified to work out. Besides, vigi- 
lant watchfulness must be exercised 


which had been made by the school 


education in the public schools here.. 


of keeping before me an ideal of! 


to attain the standard of perfection 
set for the finished product. Here 
lies a truly serious duty for the 
teacher. For example, let us say that 
little Johnnie has made a table. In 
finishing it, under the_leaves and 
around the hidden places he leaves 
the corners rough, and perhaps 
varnishes over a slight mar in the 
wood without rubbing it out into 
perfect smoothness. He takes the 
table home in this state to his parents, 
but they, not knowing what consti- 
tutes good workmanship, praise 
Johnnie and are not a little proud 
of him and of what he has done. 


When Vigilance Is Required 


“This experience gives Johnnie a 
biased view of what his work should 
be, for he knows he has not done it 
as he has been instructed to do. But 
the praise and approval met with at 
home have had a perhaps unrecog- 
nized effect upon his work, and right 
there is the danger. From that day 
on, it will require constant vigilance, 
much patience and infinite care to 
inculcate in that child’s conscious- 
ness the fundamental idea that he 
must be wholly honest and fair in 
his work as well as in his speech. 

“With the girls, while the work is 
sewing and cooking, there are the 
same problems. This department is 
called the household arts training. 
Here the girls learn to sew, begin- 
ning with a simple stitch. There are 
certain stitches that are fundamental 
to all sewing, such as hemming, run- 
ning stitch, backstitch, cross stitch, 
and these the girls must learn with 
meticulous care. Their first lessons 
are in making the outfit they will 
require when they are promoted to 
the kitchen. When that momentous 
day arrives, each girl must have a 
holder, a, kitchen towel, a white cook- 
ing apron that mostly covers her 
dress, and a little cap, of which theré 
are several styles. This makes a lit- 
tle uniform, and when it is all com- 
plete the girl is a proud wearer of it. 

“These girls are in the grades cor- 

esponding to the boys in the manual 

training work, their ages averaging 
from 8 to 12. In the kitchen their 
first lessons are in simple cooking. 
Here is being developed exactness, 
care, and patience, and no girl may 
progress until she has mastered the 
ingredient-measuring lessons with 
minute accuracy. 

“At some time during the term the 
girls give a formal luncheon pre- 
pared entirely \ by. themselves, to 
which are invited the teachers and 
the mothers of the girls. The oc- 
casion is one looked forward to as 
momentous, for in this luncheon the 
girls feel they and their accomplish- 
ment will be under critical though 
loving eyes, and they must excel both 
in the cooking and in the serving. 
This is always a great event in the 
school year. 

“It seems to me inevitable that 
the training that these boys and girls 
receive must become a fundamental 
part of-their mental equipment. It 
should remain, and I believe usually 
does remain, a potent factor in what- 
ever work or profession they may 
adopt. It becomes vital information 
upon which they rely, and it estab- 
lishes a sound basis of judgment and 
common sense in performing their 
daily duties in their chosen occupa- 
tions. 

“The importance of exercising 
judgment I emphasize at all times. 
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Manual Training Helps to Bring Out Character 


Many of these boys are so situated 
that it is unlikely they will .them- 
selves engage in manual work, but I 
say to them that they will be called 
upon to pass judgment upon the work 
of others. To do that intelligently 
and justly, they should know how to 
do the work themselves.” 


7 


liarly a learned profession and must 
be treated as such. The certificate 
‘most assuredly exacts no excep- 
tional qualifications, at least in Eng- 
land, and its intellectual demands 
could quite easily be satisfied by the 
ordinary sixth-form pupil at any 
good secondary school. On this 
foundation of knowledge has to be 
superimposed usually a two-year’s 
residence at a training college. But 
even the latter qualification is not 
absolutely indispensable. A teacher 
may be certificated without the col- 
lege training. 

And Yet— , 


It is obvious, — that the 
requirements for a ceftificate are by 
no means excessive. The passport 
to the profession is open to all who 
really desire and deserve it. The 
case against the uncertificated 


teacher is convincing. And yet—and 
yet there is something to be said on 
the other side. No. one can rate 
more highly then the writer of this 
article the importance of the teach- 
ing profession and the necessity of 
raising the standard of the teacher. 


But, in admitting all this, let us 
not undervalue the work that has 
been done by the uncertificated. For 
the passing of an examination is not 
everything, nor even the possession 
of a certain amount of ,technical 
skill. There are many who possess 
the certificate but few who are really 
teachers. This may seem a hard say- 
ing but I believe it to be profoundly 
true. The certificate can be obtained 
py the merest “exam.” by the un- 
critical assimilation of a few text- 
books, by the facile reproduction of 
alien learning. Much of the language 
thus acquired is parasitic, it has 
never been absorbed and digested 
by many a successful candidate. 
“Studies pass off into the character,” 
says a great writer. Yes, but only 
if the character is plastic to receive 
the impress and retain it, and mold 
it to be something of its own. 

We receive but what we give, and 
only in our own lives does the 
knowledge acquired become a liv- 
ing thing. And I hold it to be a 
dangerous doctrine to assume that 
there is no salvation outside the 
certificate. As teaching becomes 
more and more an organized profes- 
sion we must guard all the more 


education well-nigh fulfilled? 


be our portion. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
CIVIC SERIES—LESSON 20 


Hear the protests of Italy’s women—robbed of suffrage rights by out- 
breaks of chauvinism and the abolition of municipal elections. 
Pearl-filled mounds in the “Buckeye, 
“Spanish State” invite archeological and biological research. 

Surveyors, map makers and news dispensers. have catalogued aerial 
photography with the stable industries of tomorrow. 

Isn’t the prophecy that academic dignitaries would champion visual 


Likened to a civil agreement that is effected under coercion is a pact 
that is wrested by martial law. Its stigma seems indelible. 
oa hearken not to the “bolsheviki,” lest chaos and invincible turmoll 
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Lessons appear Mondays. The Educational Editor, upon os] 
quest, will be glad to send Lesson Key for the Civic Series 


” and subterranean recesses in the 
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Small Child and Mother Taught 


Toronto, Can. 
Special Correspondence 


SCHOOL for child study is 

opening in Toronto. The 

school’s mission will be to 
train children from 2 years old to 
5, and to interest and instruct the 
mothers in child study. Hence there 
will be two divisions—the nursery 
school and parent education. 
. Dr. W. E. Blatz of the University 
of Toronto has been appointed di- 
rector of child study. Mrs. E. A. Bott 
is instructor in parent education. 

Speaking on the subject, Dr. Blatz 
declared that the time for a child 
to start to school was when he de- 
veloped into a _ social individual, 
recognizing other children and grown 
folk also in his scheme of things. 
This occurred, he said, at the age of 
2, and it was at that time that the 
nursery school received the little 
people. At 5 they graduated into 
the schools already familiar to older 
children, having learned in some 
measure the lessons taught at a 
nursery institution — respect for 
authority, personal responsibility, 
consideration for the rights of 
others, co-operation, a plan of work 
and emotional stability. 

Mrs. Bott, in making some remarks 
on her part of the new work, stated: 
“In the work of parent education, 
problems of child study will be ap- 
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GREENWOOD’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


All commercial subjects: 
hand-writing; individual instruction to 
each pupil; separate room for ladies; 
prospectus post free. 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


ST. HELENS 


Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, 
London, S. E. 3, England 


Principals— 
MISS JAMESON, MISS M. M. ‘SMITH 
by English School), Somerville College, 
xford Sound modern education. Prepara- 
tion for all examinations. Individual atten- 
tion, also entire charge if desired. 


PAXTON PARK 


Modern Education ~ - 
for Girls and Boys 


St. Neots, Hunts, England 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


.. Tel. Sydenham 2688 


specialist in™* 


proached at second hand. Mothers 
will be organized into groups of 
about 20 members; meeting regularly 
for study and discussion. The ob- 
ject of this work will be twofold: 
first, to learn from parents those 
things which they are best able to 
find out by reason of their intimate 
contacts: with their children; sec- 
ond, to help parents to formulate 
sound working ideas of child train- 
ing, and to apply these ideas in their 
homes.” 

The school, established close to 
other university buildings, has been 
made possible for a five-year period 
through private grants. 

A committee known as the univer- 
sity committee for the study of child 
development has been formed under 
Prof. G. S. Brett to represent the 


various technical points of view. An |} 


administrative committee under 
Prof. J. G. Fitzgerald has charge of 
the project officially under the sanc- 
tion of the board of governors of the 
university. 

Besides Dr. Blatz and Mrs. E. A. 
meron there will be three staff assist- 
ants. 


SCHOOLS—European 


SOUTHLANDS 


Blackheath, S. E. 3, London, England 


Home School for Girls—Boys under 9. 
This School is removing in April to Rustington, 
Near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Large house, good grounds, close to sea. 
Principal MISS BARNES Phone Lee Green 1786 


PARIS, FRANCE 


“The Home-School’ 


is a Finishing School for Girls whose principal 
aim is rapid progress in French. Special les- 
sons in music, drawing, dancing, etc., by ar- 
rangement. The surroundings of the School 
are as bright and cheerful as possible. Write 
for particulats MLLE. PONTON, 6 Rue 
Lyautey (Passy), Paris. 


‘“Be busy like the bee distributing sweetness’’ 


BUSY BEES SCHOOL 


39 Ambleside Avenue 
Streatham, London, S. W. 16, England 
Preparatory & Kindergarten, Boarding Day 
School for little boys & girls. (Weekly Board- 
ers received.) A modern education, and a 


‘home life which will help to cultivate right 


thought and ee 


pals 
MISS CONSTANCE FRYER 
ISS JOAN KIRSOPP 
Apply by letter for appointment. 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S, W.7 


Dat and BoarDING SCHOOL 
sade 


yl if desired for 
rsity Examinations 


and 
Soren Facilities for out- 
door games and practical work 


‘of many kinds. 


Day = taken up to the age 

of 10. here is a large staff of 
University Specialists and trained 
teachers. 


Application ‘to the Principals 


\ 


t 


| 


carefully against that narrow pro- 
fessional outlook which has done 
so much harm in other professions. 
It is apt to generate a habit of in- 
tolerance, even of arrogance. For it 
must never be forgotten that many 
of the most fruitful ideas in educa- 
tion have come in from outside the 
charmed circle. 


Not Exclusive 
Education is too deep and too wide 
a thing to be the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the few. And there are in 


our schools today not a few uncer- 
tificated teachers whose teaching and 
influence has sown the good seed in 
many an inmature thought. Above 
all professional qualifications the 
one thing needful for the teacher 
is the love of children. It is writ- 
ten that unless we become as little 
children we shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. And we may 
add to the sacred text, “Nor into the 
kingdom of education either.” As 
time goes on, and we begin to know 
more of the true function and pur- 
pose of education, we may exclude 
the uncertificated teacher altogether. 
But that time is not yet. 

I think we may leave a tiny loop- 
hole still without damage before an 
organization is imperviously water- 
tight and light-tight. Let us have as 
much learning as possible, the more 
the better, so long as it is illum- 
inated by the true spirit of educa- 
tion. And the essence of that spirit 
is humility, the meekness spoken of 
in the Gospels, the sweet reasonable- 
ness. Readiness to learn is all. And 
it should never be forgotten that 
many of the finest teachers in the 
public schools of the land are in the 
technical sense uncertificated and 
untrained. This is not a plea for the 
neglect of training, it is merely a re- 
minder that we are still groping 
painfully in the dark. 

I for one can never subscribe to 
the belief so prevalent today that 
education is a science. Education is 
an art, and it must be largely em- 
pirical. There are certain great fun- 
damentals, but their application is 
individual and relative. One cannot 
know too much, one can too easily 
think one knows enough. The be- 
setting sin of the teacher is to be- 
come a formalist, a creature of rou- 
tine. Anything that will break the 
routine even to a “slight extent 
should sometimes be encouraged. 
The fresh, healthy girl who can 
romp and play and dance with the 
children, and who is imbued with a 
deep love and respect for the child; 
who has in her nature those un- 
bought and untaught graces of life 
which defy all scales and all meas- 
urement, even if she cannot gain a 
certificate, may still have a tiny 
place reserved for her. 

AN ENGLISH EDUCATOR. 


Queensland. Schools on Rails | 


Brisbane, Queensland 
Special Correspondence 


HE educational authorities in 

Queensland are offering larger 

school facilities to the boys and 
girls of the remote interior, and of 
the far north. The latest step in 
this direction has been the establsh- 
ment of a manual training school 
on wheels which can be taken to 
any place to which the railway line 
goes. A special railway car has 
been constructed for the purpose, 
at the Queensland Government work- 
shops, and it has been fully equipped 
so that instruction may be given 
upon it to lads desiring to be trained 
in wood and metal work of various 
kinds likely to make them more suc- 
cessful and useful as settlers in the 
rural districts. It is intended to 
have. three of these traveling schools 
on wheels in the near future, and 
each of them will carry skilled in- 
structors in the various crafts. The 
Queensland Educational Department 
already has used the same methods 
for giving instruction in cookery and 
other domestic arts for the benefit 
of country girls. Two domestic sci- 
ence cars, carrying qualified women 
instructors, have been in commis- 
sion’ for some time past, and ar- 
rangements are being made for a 
third of similar type to be put on 
the railway in the very near future. 


_SCHOOLS—United States 


Cumnock School 
Gos Angeles 
School of Expression (College Grade) Voice; 
Diction ; ae et Interpretation ; ll. 
ing; Public Speaking; ramatics. 2 
cAcademy—An accredited Junior and Senior 
High School. Write for Cata . Helen A. 
Brooks, A.M., Diredor, 5353 . Third St. 
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COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 


Peniel 


(Genesis 32 :24-30) 


Washington, D. C. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Elementary Grades 
Address, 86th and Macomb Streets 
Telephone Cleveland 2350 


STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


training by delightful Home 

- Color harmony, fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


Practical 
Study Method 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
“sl Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 


WINNWOOD 


Tel. Ronkonkoma 116 
—— 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
_ First Grade to College 


, 


Co-operative System, 
University of Texas 


yh CADEMIC training is of no 


value if it cannot be applied,” 

declares E. K. McGinnis, direc- 
tor of the school of business adminis- — 
tration at the University of Texas. ! 
So nearly two years ago what is 
known as the co-operative system of 
business administration was in- 


augurated at this university, and it 
is working out in a satisfactory man- . 
ner to employers, students, and the 
institution. 

The policy at the University of 
Texas is to make a five-year course 
of*this training. For the first three 
years of his college life the student 
in the school of business administra- 
tion takes the usual courses, and 
when he enters his fourth year he 
enters upon his co-operative work. 
During this period he spends one- 
half of his time in the university, 
and one-half at his business, thus . 
doubling the time it would normally 
take to finish the work of the senior 
year. 

A twofold advantage accrues from 
this system; advantages to the stu- 
dent and to the body of employers 
in the State. A student may .be apt 
enough in absorbing theories, but be 
very inadequate in his practical ap- 
plication of them. This practice 
work enables him to discover his 
weak points, and to strengthen them 
before going out into a position re- 
quiring a completely trained worker. 
By this system, poor student ma- 
terial is eliminated before gradua- 
tion. If a student is found to be 
totally unfitted for the work he has 
chosen, he is advised of the situation, 
Such a system is expected to create 
greater harmony between the so- 
called “working man” and the col- 
lege man. When a student enters 
an office or factory for his practical 
training he is reminded that in that 
position social status counts for 
nothing, nor must he expect it to; 
while on the job he is simply another 
one of the firm’s employees, and 
that inability to adjust himself to 
conditions there lay him liable to sus- 
pension from the course as would 
his inability to adjust himself to the 
conditions imposed upon him by his 
university courses. 

The employers who are helping in 
this co-operative planiexpress them- 
Selves as well pleased. The students 
who come to work for them receive 
only living expenses during this time, 
and in no case is an employer asked 
to take on men who can render him 
no service. Thus the employer re- 
ceives immediate value from the stu- 
dent. But it is to the larger future 
good that employers all over the 
State look. By this system the round 
peg can be eliminated from the 
Square hole before it has become 
firmly, albeit uncomfortably, wedged 
into it. A man following his chosen 
line of work, and becoming practi- 
cally as well as theoretically trained 
in it before starting out “on his 
own,” is very likely to remain in it, 
and to continue to develop. By this 
System fewer and fewer poorly 
trained men will be turned over to 
the State. 

Each class in the school of busi- 
ness administration is divided into 
two groups; one group remains for 
three months at the university and 
pursues book work, while the other 
group works in the places to which 
the individual members of it are as- 
signed. At the close of the period the 
two groups change places, the man 
on the job remaining there for one 
week in order to show the newcomer 
what is expected of him, thus caus- 
ing the co-operating firms no loss of 
.time in instructing new workers. 


SCHOOLS—United States 


Berkeley Hall School 


Coeducational 


where both teachers and pupils value 
the right idea of constructive thought, 


Day School for boys and girls. 
Separate boarding department for boys and girls, 
Kindergarten to ninth grade. 


15th Year—New Location—New Buildings 
. 800 North Swall Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Los Angeles Phone, Oxford 6814 
We advertise only in The ChristianScience Monitor 


Did You Ever 
Fall In Love 
With Words? 


Words have amazing powers. The 
world offers. vast opportunities to 
the skillful users of them. There are 
words for every occasion—words 
that thunder commands; words 
bristling with compelling force; 
words of zephyr-like delicacy; 
words which convey inspired 
thought; words of romance; words 
to express every shade of meaning. 


Through a justly famous easy 
method of spare time study at home 
you may make words the expres- 
sions of your moods, the tvols of 
your necessities. You can learn how 
to weave them into stories that 
sell; advertisements that convince; 
letters that win. 


Get the Free Booklet 


“How to Become a Master of 
English” tells you all about the 
Kleiser Practical English Course 
which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Ask for it on a postal card, or 
write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the 
book will come to you by mail, free 
of charge. No agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Dept. 909 N. Y. 


When answering a 
School or Camp adver- 
tisement please mention 
the Monitor. 
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OUTLOOK For 
FOOTWEAR Is 
SATISFACTORY! 
Good Buying for Easter 
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This Method of Coupling 


Has Proven Efficient 
in Receiver 


This is the second of a series of 
three articles on the new Radio 
Broadcast “Universal” Receiver, 
the first article having aypeared 
Feb. ? This particular article deals 
qwith the parts used and discusses 
substitution at the end. 


The Universal first of all is sensi- 
tive, yet not to the point where 
one of reproduction is impaired. 

hile it is not sufficiently selective 
to do the impossible, it is well suited 
to average receiving conditions. 

From a study of the schematic 
diagram it will be seen that there are 
two coil assemblies, one a primary 
and secondary in the antenna cir- 
cuit (L1 and L2, the latter tuned 
by a variable condenser of .0005 mf 
capacity), the other a tuned radio- 
frequency transformer of the auto- 
transformer type and a tickler coil, 
the latter being fixed in position but 
adjusted electrically by means of 
the 500 to 50,000-ohm resistance in 
series with it.. These coils are indi- 
cated in the diagram by L3 and L4. 
Two General Radio type 277D coils 
are perfectly adapted to use as the 
proper coil assemblies for Ll and 
L2, L3 and L4. 

On these coils there are small ball 
large windings. The small ones are 
used for L1 and L4, while the large 


- ones: are used for L2 and L3. The 


taps indicated on L2 and L3 are 
easily provided by picking up the 
proper turn with the small blade 
of a jack-knife and scraping clean 
so that the proper wires may be 
soldered to the taps to carry out the 
correct circuit arrangement. In L3 
the tap is made 35 turns from the 
grid end or single-wound end of the 
coil. These cOils have been designed 
to use with the General Radio type 
247H condensers, and will go well 
below the lowest and well above 
the highest frequencies transmitted 
by the radiocasting stations now on 


List of Parts 
The following parts are required 


. for the Universal receiver: 


1 Panel 7 by 18 inches. 

1 Baseboard (wood) 7 by 17 by %- 
inches. 

1 Royalty type C 500 to 50, 000 ohms 
variable resister. 

2 General Radio type 277D. coils. 

2 General Radio type 247H gondens- 


ers. : 
Radio type 310 dials. 


2 Gener. 
4 Gene Radio type 349 sockets. 


OF sass | — Radio ° type 368 micro con- 
x { 


i Geiteral Raiio type 304 rheostat 19 
ohms. 


ss 
.\I 


Schematic Circuit Shows Simplicity 


et 
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General Radio type 301 rheostat 30 
ohms. 
- snag Radio type 285 6:1 trans- 
form 

Genanee Radio type 285L 2 2:1 trans- 
former 

General Radio type 236. 05 MF 
fixe@ condenser. 

Phone plug and jack. 

.0001 M F fixed condenser. 

.00025 MF fixed condenser. 
Durham grid leak and mounting 
2 megohms. 

Amperites (correct resistance 
values for tubes to be used). 
Terminal strip 9%x1%4x3-16 inches. 
Binding posts. | 
Yaxley Filament switch. 

Brackets 1144x11%4x™% inches (may 
be obtained,at any hardware store). 


The dimensions of the complete re- 
ceiver are such that it will fit into a 
standard 7 by 18-inch cabinet. 

While the Universal receiver is 
a remarkably efficient one embody- 
ing all the worth-while features of 
receiver design and operation there 


— 
ee a ee ee | 


‘are two important facts that should 


be impressed upon the layman be- 


and careful 
workmanship following out accurate- 


detail. - 


versal to build, the total cost of 
the parts exclusive of cabinet being 
in the neighborhood of $40, that it is 
poor economy to sacrifice any of its 
performance ‘by careless .workman- 
ship or substitutions of poor ma- 
terials. 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


“WWNAC,: Boston, Mass. (280. Meters) 


6 p. m—Kiddies: Klub. 6:30—Dinner 
direction Billy Lossez. 6:45— 
7:10—Billy B. 
any. 8— 
ed by the Lewis Instru- 
rie 8 :55—Overture, “The 
rtune Teller,’’ Metropolitan grand or- 
Hhestra, direction Joseph Klein; Arthur 

| artel playing his version. of “Oranges” 
‘a John Mutray Anderson presentation, 
#£Paradise Isle,” featuring Prince Lei 
Leni and the Royal Samoans; ‘Phe Six 


Weather report and news. 
Coneért arran 


y Stewartson and 


saxophone. 9$ :45—Ra 
Billy 


his orchestra; vocal selections, 
Coty and Carl Moore. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (342 and 833 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—“The- 
atrical Talk,” by Samuel Wren of the 

Repertory Theater of Boston, with Hugh 
William 7 Towne, guest, who will talk on 
“The Little Theater's Influence on the 
Professional Theater.”’ 7:30—Organ re- 
cital by Rene Dagenais. sae or- 
chestra from Springfield. 8 :30—Quartet 
of fretted instruments, consisting of two 
mandolins, tenor mandala and piano 
under the direction of Hercules Zeno- 
poulos; ‘‘Witches Dance,” Siegel; ‘‘Bos- 
ton Ideal March,” Sie gel “The Or- 
pheus,”’ mandolin quartet; “Invincible U. 
S. Al,” Odell; ‘‘The Lost Chord,” arr. 
by Odell ; “The Diamond City,” arr. by 
Odell: tenor banjo solos: “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” arranged by | 
William Morris: “March of the Volun- 
teers,”’ Bacon: Hawaiian guitar duets: 
“Humoresque,” arr. by 
Miss Poirer, Miss Zenopoulos 
Dreamy Hawaii,’ arr. by C. S. De- 
Lano, Miss Adams, Miss Poirie, Mr. 
Zenopoulos; “The Gypsy Prince,” arr. by 
Odell; “A Love Chat,” arr. by Odell; 
“Beautiful Night Barcarolle,’’ arr. by 
Odell; “The Orpheus Mandolin Quartet. 
9—Concert by the Aleppo Drum Corps or 
Shriners’ Band. 9:30—WBZ Radio Movie 
Club, under ‘th@ direction of George’ 
Fecke. 10:30—Weather. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6:30 np. m.—‘‘Joe” Rines and his orches- 
tra. 7—Big Brother Club. 7:30—Black 
Iron Shiners. 8—From New York, Boy 
Scout music and program by Dan Beard, 


“In 


Baden Powell samy National Boy Scout | 
10 — Scotty | | Pittsburgh 


9 — Gypsies. 
Holmes and “his orchestra, Imperial Ma- | 
rimba Band. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Mother Goose, 
dren’s entertainer, Mrs. 
Taft. 6:50—Dinner music, the Hub Trio. 
7:30—Announcements. 9—Irish ballads, 
Anthony McKenna. 9:15—Rollicking Sea | 
songs, Fred Widen. 9:30—Dance. music, 
Emil Heimberger’s orchestra. 10:30—, 
Studio rogram : symphonic ensemble | 
and ladies’ quartet. 

WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y. (252 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Onondaga dinner music. | 
vi th "Gources of Information on 
vestments,” by Charles D. Jarvis. 
—Uncle Dick. 
United States weather reports. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program by Porter 
E. Potts’ Stain Curler orchestra, Schenec- 
WGY agricultural pro- 
including addresses and news 
7:45—Program by Schenectady 
8:05—-WGY orchestra and 
“Literary A oe 


— 
tems 
Boy Scouts. 
Marion Wells, pianist; 
ciations,”’ series by William L. 
demer. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
' 6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner mee § Theophi- 
pe Xe Alban oh ig ; Colum a University 
ecture ; “Lullaby loay % Coal Miners 
Tes music “df the Gypsies ; , WEAF 
“Thais”; Ben 
Bernie and his orchestra. 
WAHG, New York City (816 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Piano recital. 7 :45—Wil- 
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{ 
«dren Lost in the Wood,” 


'Robert P. Tula, conductor. 


ate 8 LeLano, ; 


liam Helfenstein, lyric baritone. 8—Syn- 
chrophase hour. $—Travel talk. 9:15— 
A. W. Bennett, musical glasses. 
Musicale. 9:45—Hdwin Lloyd, 

9 :55—Arlington time signals. 
Weather forecast. 10 :03—Popular songs. 
10 :20—‘*"Joe”’ Zimmerman’s orchestra: 12 
—Novelty program with Queens ‘Melody 
Boys and Ukulele “Bob” MacDonald, 


WMCA,; New York City (841 Meters) 


9 P m.—Christian Science lecture by 
the Hon. William E. Brown, C. S. B., a 
member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother Church, The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in. Boston, 
under the auspices of 
Christ, Scientist, New York City. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes. 
6 :45—Fifteen-minute organ recital (re- 
quest. selections), Arthur Scott Brook. 
7—Hotel Morton dinner music. 8:15— 
Handel’s ‘“Messiah,’’ sung by’ Atlantic 
City festival choir; Arthur Scott Brook, 
director. 10—Galen Hall Trio: Phyllis 
Herbine, violin; Adine Barozzi, cello: 
Vera Chadsey, piano. 11—‘‘Eddie” Mc- 
Knight’s dance orchestra. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Talk, auspices Peirce School. 
7:30—Dream Daddy with boys and girls. 
8—Short Agro-Waves, Charles P. Shoff- 
ner. £%:15—Boy Scout program. 8:30— 
Recital by F. J. Barock, baritone. 9— 
Theater hour. 10—Arcadia Dance Orches- 
tra. 10:30—Vaudeville. 10:45—Dance or- 
chestra, James Long, director. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


f p. m.—Children’s program, “The ‘Chil- 
by Hazel Knox. 
6:30—Program, WBAL dinner orchestra, 
7:30—Organ 
recital from the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music; Frederick D. Weaver, organist. 
§—Musical program: Mary Muller Fink, 
harpist; Evelyn Upp, violinist; Helene 
Broemer, ‘cellist. 9—Swepson Farle, con- 
servation commissioner of Maryland. 
§:10—Musical program: Edith Reinhardt, 


soprano; Helen Weishampel, pianist. 


the chil: | 
Bessie Lillian | 


{ 


In- 
7:25 | 
7 :35—Announcements; ! 


| 
| 


6 p. 
' forecast, 


WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Musical program from 
the studio of WCAP; Gypsies from New 
York City; Opera “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” by the WEAF Grand Opera Com- 
pany .under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—News 
items; markets. 8:15—University of 
address. 9—Light Opera 
55—United States Sasa Ob- 
on, 
ore- 


Hour. 9: 
| servatory time signals* from Arlin 
einen D. C., and weather 
| cas 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by the South 
' Bound Shufflers, a Yankee Six Unit. 8— 
Joint with station WEAF, New York 
City; special Boy Scout period, 8 :30— 
Piano instructions by the Niagara 
School of Music, Niagara Falls, N N.Y 9 
;—Recital by Mrs. Sonya Few and ee 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 10—Stenman 
cei Trio. 10:30—Ukulele Max Fried- 

man. 


WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (338 tehets) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner concert orchestra 
and soleiaee were “Gypsies.” 


CENRAL STANDARD TIME 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner hour concert, Robert 
Visconti, director; soloist, Mrs. Carol 
Mathes Tiemeyer, soprano. '7:30—Theat- 
rical Feature, interviews by Alvin 
Richard Plough. 7:40—Continuation of 
Gibson Concert. 8—Program featuring 
orchestra conducted by William J. 
Kopp, musical director of WLW; soloist, 
Howard Hafford, tenor. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
p.m .—Biltmore Orchestra. 10:45— 
Viek Myers Orchestra. 

KSD, St. Louis, Mo, (545 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Boy Scout program addresses 
by Dan Beard, Gen. Sir Baden-Powell 
and others direct from WEAF, New 
York. 8—Program by Chester Merton, 
tenor. 9—Concert under direction of W. 
M. Jenkins. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 
m.—Marketgram and weather 
The Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; 
one of a series of banking talks by Ed- 
mund E. Morris; the Trianon Ensemble. 
8—Program by ‘the Ivanhoe Band; di- 
rected by Walter A. French and. the 
Ivanhoe Glee Club, directed by Edward 


H. Gill Jr., Julian Amelung. accompanist 


11:45—Ted Weem’s Orchestra, 


GND 


This Is the Really Best Type of Diagram to Use In Wiring Up a Circuit as the Electrical Design Is Apparent. The Next 
Article Will Have a Symbolic Diagram for Those Who Like Them. We Only Hope We Don’t Have to Read Too Many 


of Them, for From a Theoretical Viewpoint They Are Most Difficult. 
Who Send in Diagrams for Discussion That the Above Type Is the Kind on Which We Can Give the Best Service. 


At This Point We Might. Remind Readers 


= 


fore he starts to build; namely, the} 
use of apparatus as specified or of. 
worthy substitutions, 
ly all instructions to the minutest | 


So simple are the instructions to. 
| follow and so economical is the Uni- 


Mass., | 
Fifth Church of? 


‘FE Friend. 6:50—Weather report. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 
7:30 p. m—Faculty members of Drake 
University Conservatory of Music, under 
direction of Dean Holmes Cowper. 11 to 
12—Corn Sugar Orchestra. 
WOAW, Omaha, Néb. (526 Meters) 
6:20 p. m.—Popular song period. 6:40 
—Insurance talk, Daniel D. Mackin, ac- 
tuary Woodmen of the World. 7>50— |’ 
Randall’s Royal Fontenelle Orchestra. 
§—Classical. 
"WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
6:36 p. m.—‘“Artie” Collins and his 
orchestra. 8:30—Agricultural Founda- 
tion Bs bh 
PRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Uncle Judd’s Kiddies’ Hour. 
a3 $6--}iseorda’ Ramblers, dance orches- 
tra. 8:30+-Studio concert. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Colo. (822 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, Brown -Pal- 
ace String Orchestra, Howard Tillotson, 
director. 7:30—Sandman’s Hour. 8—Ra- 
dio instruction in conversational Spanish, 
conducted. by Prof. Amanda _ Lopez 
Knecht, Spanish department, Denver 
High Schools. 8:30—Instrumental pro- 
gram by Scheuerman’s Colorado Orches-: 
tra. 8:45—Music KOA Orchestra and 
assisting soloists. 9—Voice culture by 
radio, conducted by John C. Wilcox, 
Mus. Mi, director, Wilcox Studios, Den- 
ver. 9:30—Miscellaneous music, KOA 
Orchestra and assisting soloists. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 


KGO,. Oakiand, Calif. (861 Meters) 
' 6 p. m.—Twilight concert. 6:55—News 
items and reports. 8—Educational pro- 
gram; music, Arion Trio; farm pro- 
gram; “Chats About. New Books,” Jo- 
seph. Henry: Jackson; ‘‘Better English, ™ 
Wilda - Wilson Church ; “Short Story 
Writing—the Plotting of the Story,” Re- 
becca N.. Porter. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—‘“‘Ye Towne Cryer.” 6:40— 
Waldemar Lind and the States orches- 
tra. 7—Rudy S§Seiger’s Fairmont or- 
chestra. 8—Organ recital by Uda Wal- 
drop, KPO’s official organist, at the 
Wurlitzer organ. 9—KPO, San Fran- 
cisco, and KFI, Los Angeles, simulta- 
neously a program presented at the KFI 
studio. 10—Jack Coakley’s Cabirians. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (887 Meters) 
7 to 12 p. m.—Varied musical program, 
including dance selections. 


Evening Features 
FOR TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. 291 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Bedtime Stories, Aunt Ida. 
&8—Juvenile program under direction of 


Prof.:C. M. Wright. 9—Studio program, 
presenting artists from Pictou, N, 


‘under the -direction of Prof. Selfe Fowles. 


11—CNRA Orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que, (411 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Saféty League talks. 7:15— 

Windsor’ dinner hour. 8&:30—Variety pro- 
gram. 10:30—Windsor Dance Orchestra. 

CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 

7 to 12 p. m.—Talks; concert program; 
dance music. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6 p. m.—George Joy and Nell Cantor in 
popular songs. 6:30—Talk, Mrs. Nellie 
7:30—Musical. 8—From 
New York Male Quartet. 8:30—‘'The 
Twins.”’ 9—Hour of Music. 10—Moment 
Musicale. 10:30—Vincent Lopez and his 

orchestra. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
‘Mass. (242 and 383 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—Market reports as furnished 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Boston. .6:30—Little Symjhony 
Orchestra from KDKA, Pittsburgh. 6:45 
—Lenox Ensemble. 7:30—Sixth of a 
series of lectures in a course in ‘‘Literary 
Values in Recent Books,” by Prof. Robert 
IKmmons Rogers of the Massac husetts In- 
stitute of Technology; subject, “Epic 
Novel and Tabloid Novel; the case for 
each.” 8—Professional hockey game at 
Boston Arena between Boston Bruins and 
New York, Frank Ryan announcing. 10:15 
—Weather reports. 10:20—I iddler’s con- 
test from Springfield. 

WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y. ¢252 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Onondaga dinner music. 
 & 16—"Why Investors Lose Money,’ by 
Charles D. Jarvis. 7:25—Uncle Dick; an- 
nouncements; United States weather re- 
ports. .3: 30—The Dreamy Serenaders: 
Ray Dunn, Len and Bill McGinley, Burt 
Geary; Billy lournier, songster. 


wey, sed N. Y. (380- Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program by Porter 
E. Potts’ Van Curler Orchestra, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 7:30—Address, Prof. Charles 
B. \Hurd, Union College. 7:45—Marine 
Band from Washington. 8:30—Musical 
hour from New York City. 9:30—Talk, 
“Progress of Broadcast Development by 
General Electric Company,” C. J. Young, 
radio engineering department. 9:40—WGY 
Orchestra. 10—‘‘The Grand Tour—South- 
ern France. 10:30—Dance program. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music; Alan 
Harris, songs with banjo accompani- 
ment; Columbia University French 
course; Male Quartet; Twins: Musieal 
hour; Moment Musicale; Vincent Lopez 
and his orchestra; Ross Gorman and his 
orchestra. - 


WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String Ensemble. 6:30—Caprice Orches- 
tra. 7—Hugo Zeller, ‘Lacquer and Lac- 
quer Finishing.” 7:05—American Schools 
Associaticn. 7:35—Edward French, pi- 
anist. 8—Pace Institute program. 8:15— 
Landay Hour 9-15—Palmer Pen Les- 
son. 9:25—William McCarthy, baritone. 
9:45— How to Drive Automobiles, by 
Harry -T. Rainess. 10—Woodmansten 
Orchestra. 10:30—Mac and Lennie, duet- 
ists. 11—Ernie Golden and his McAipin 
Orchestra. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Last-minute News Flashes. 
6:45—Fifteen-minute Organ Recital (re- 
quest selections); Arthur Scott Brook. 7 
*—-Morton Dinner Music. 8—Ethel Rattay 
Fowler’s Fashion Flashes. 8:15—Plaza 
Artists; Cecile Steiner, violinist; Mar- 
garet Irwin, pianist; assisted by Louise 
K. Richards, soprano. 9—Dual Trio. 10 
—Studio Program. ©10:30—Karl Bona- 
witz, piano recital; popular and classic 
numbers, 11—‘‘Eddie’’ McKnight’s Dance 
Orchestra. 


6:05 p. m.—‘‘Al” Lentz and his Ver- 
satile Entertainers. 6:45—United States 
Department of Agriculture, live stock and 
produce market reports. 7—Uncle Wip’s 
Roll Cali; songs by Helen: Jefferies, 11 


Brother Club. 


| lations. 


»Kansas City; 


years old. 8—Elliott Lester, Dramatic 


Critic of WIP. 8:15—Recital; Mary 


Mollé, dramatic soprano: Alice M. Crogs- 
ley, coloratura soprano; Augusto M. 
Fabrizi, flutist:: 9—The Kauffman Instru-' 
mental Trio. 10: 30— Pagoda Orchestra, 
Charles ‘Verna; director.. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


7:30 p.. m.—Courtesy’ progpam 
Building awk Loan Talk: 8:10,<—The "Three 
ter ‘Digest. 8:35 


‘Brothers, 8:25—The.Thea 

—WCAU . Players. §— Robert. Fraser, 
Gospel Singer; Elizabeth Holtz, pianist. 
9:30—The Sea Gulls. 10—‘Ed” McCauley 
and His Pals. 
‘His Orchestra. 
~ WRC, Washington, D, C. (469 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Hamilton Orchéstra ;’ Daniel 
Chwalow, emcee | 6 :40—Agricultural 
reports, 7—"Shew § hopping” b: d 
Hall, dramatic editor.of the . News. 
73 10-—Radio School of Interrtational Re- 

7:30—Concert 4 the Unied 4 
States Marine Band Orchestrda. 
Musical Hour from New York, 10: 3 ma 
W. Spencer Tupman- and his Mayflower 
Orchestra. '11:30—Organ Recital by Ger-'}: 
trude Smallwood. 12—Meyer Davis’ Le- 
Paradis Band. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program; WBAL 
String Trio; Philip Jeffreys, pianist; 
John ‘Wilbourn, tone. 7: 30-—-WBAL 
Male Quarttt. 8—Music, “All Amer- 
ican” program by Louise Cline, soprano; 
George Bolek; pianist; James Wilkinson, 
baritone, et 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


' 6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, 8—News 
items and markets. 8: :15—University of 
Pittsburgh - address: Public : Speaking, 
Talk No. VI: “Conversational Delivery,” 
by “Mr. W. M.. Parrish, assistant pro- 
fessor of public speaking of the Univer- 
‘sity of Pittsburgh. 8:30—Sacred song 
half-hour. 9—Oratorio evening arranged 
by Will Rhodes, assisted by the KDKA 
Little Symphony Orchestra; Victor Sau- 
dek, conductor. 9: 55—United States Na- 
val Observatory time Signals: | 
Concert from theater. ; 
WEAR, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 


7 p. m.—State Theater vaudeville and 
music. 8—Studio program ‘Ay Instru- 
mental Ensemble. 8:30—‘‘Twins’” from 
WEAF. 9 Entertainers from WEAF. 
10—Program from WEAF, 10:30—Vin- 
cent Lopez’ Orchestra from WEAF, 11 
—Wormack’s Singing Sycopators. 


WWJ, Detroit. Mich. (353 Meters) 


6 to 10 p. m.—Dinner music and con-# 


~ 


cert program, - 


. CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Metgrs) 

6 to 10: p. m.—Dinner concert; reports; 
vocal and imstrumental selections. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

7 to 8 px m—TNanon Duo, Eleanor 
Kaplan, -violini Genevigve Harry 
Burnham, operatic gpprano; Preston 
Graves, pianist, in gemiclassical aperatic 
program. to 1l]J—Trianon Orchestra, : 
Dell Lampe,- Woodlawn  Théater Or- 
chestra; Armin F. Hand, . harmonica: 
duo; Eddie Matts and Billig , Donoyan, 
Fred Rose, in popular progra 

WOK, Chicago, Ill... (217 Meters) 


11 p. m. to 1:30: a. m.—Studio special-: 
ties; organ recital and dance mysic 

WEBH, Chicago, Il. (570 Meters) 

7 p. ~m.—Dinner concert. 8—Lydia 
‘Lochner, ped ane ae Kathryn Forbes, so- 
prano 9—Musical bits from uptown the- 
ater. 9:45—News flashes.. 11—Oriole Or- 
chestra, dance numbers; Kay Ronayne, 
songs; Jack: Penewell and Fred Pal-! 
miter, special numbers. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (4223 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Y. wt C. A., basketball 
question box. °50—United- States 
weather forecast a market reports. 7— 
“The Historical Appreciation of Music” 
by Miss Etelka Evans from the Cincin- 

nati Conservatory of Music, with illus- 
trations. 7:20—Crosley Popular Science 
Series, presenting Dr. J: G. Porter, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Observatory; sub- 
ject, “The Distances of the Stars as 
Revealed by Their Light.’ 7:30—Piano 
Memories—piano ° classics the whole 
world knows, by Mary: Louis Woseczek, 
the Crosley Piano Request Lady. 7 :50— 
Donald Bain—‘‘Chanticleer and His 
Harem,” chicken imitations. 8—Old Time 
Review of the Crosley Burnt Corkers, 
comedians and instrumentalists, featur- 
ing the Musicone Male Quartet, assisted 
by Gaylord Anderson and Clarence Mil- 
ler; Louis John Johnen, interlocutor. 9— 
Concert program under auspices of the 
Formica Insulation Company, featuring 
the Formica Concert Orchestra, William 
C. Stoess, director. 

WHAS, Louisville, (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert _by : “Eddie” 
Rosson and his orchestra of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.; “Eddie” Rosson; drums, di- 
rector ; thrift talk; official central stand- 
ard time announced. 


nays Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters): 
m.—Concert program. 10:45— 


Ky. 


8 
Speciaities. 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo. 
7 p. m.— National 
WEAF, New York. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; speaker under the auspices of 
the Good Roads Association of Greater 
the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady ; 
Trianon Ensemble. 11:45—Ted Weem’s 
orchestra; Eddie Kuhn’s Kansas City 
Athletic Club orchestra; organ numbers 
by Ted Meyn, Pantages Theater. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
Trio, under direction of Helen Birming- 
ham. 11—Little Symphonic Orchestra, 
under direction of Leon A. Dashoff. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Entertainment. 6:50—Orches- 
tra. 9—Classical. 10:10—Radio review, 
conducted by Neal Jones. 10:30—Herb 
Feierman and his Omadala Orchestra. 12 
—Rialto (theater) Alarm. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m,—The Baker Orchestra, din- 
ner music. 8:30—Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity musical, faculty recital. §9—Auc- 
tion bridge game, Mrs. E. L. Bradbury 
and Mrs. Oscar E. Busby. 11—G. Hay- 
den Jones, tenor, and assisting musicians. 

KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Uncle Judds Kiddies’ Hour. 
7: 30-—"“Billie” Mack’s Dance Orchestra. 
8:30—Ruth Burr, classical pianist. 9— 
Specialty. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (476 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Kiddies‘ Bedtime Story by 
Aunt Jenny. Studio program of vocal 
and instrumental numbers by Mr. and 
oe Ed--ard Franklin and Miss Vera 
xeddes, 


PACIFI. STANDARD TIME 
CNRYV, Vancouver, B. C, (291 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Address entitled ‘The Farm 


o 


(545 Meter's) 
program from 


10:30—“Billy” Hays and} 


1:35— ' 


il 


Mouse Explores Radio 
Causing “Fading Out” 


By the Associated Press 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 8 


HAT all “fading” is not caused 
by atmospheric conditions was 
discovered last night when William 
Kenney of this city, while listen- 
ing to a Philadelphia radiocasting 
statiqn on his radio, heard scratchy 
noises with intermittent fading of 
signals, this time different from 
common. disturbances. A_ radio 
man was called and upon examina- 
tion of the set it was found that a 
mouse, very much alive, had made 
his temporary hiding place under- 
neath the’ detector tube socket. 
When the rodent came in contact 
with the “grid” wire the signals 
were ,short circuited. 


Family in Relation to Milk Production,” 
givep ‘by H. R. Hare, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Animal sHusbandry, University of 
British Columbia. 8 :30—Studio program 
presented by the Rutley Trio, Miss Edna 
Rogers, piano; Mrs. W. A. Rutley, 
‘cello | Mr. W. A. Rutley, violin: 

10 :30—Belmont Orchestra, assisted by 
Miss Bebe Mullar, soprano. 


KFOA, Seattle, Wash. (454 Meters) 


6:30 to 11 p. m.—Variety and courtesy 
programs. Dance music by Jack Sou- 
ders’. Serenaders. 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner Concert. 7:30—Wea- 
ther and news items. 7 :45—Talk, cour- 
tesy the Union Savings & Loan Associa- 
‘tion, 8—Educational program ;. Book Re- 
view; music by McElroy Quartet. 10— 
Dante music intermission piano solos by 
Curt Kremer. 

“ KGO, Oakland, Calif. (8361 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Twilight Concert. 6:55—News 
items, weather and stock reports. 8— 
Metropolitan Male Singers; Carolyn Cone 
Baldwin; James Gerard, tenor; Albert 
Gillette, bass; Jeannette Sheerer, clar- 
inetist. 9—Oakland Y. M. C. A. Concert 
Orchestra, Edward Leslie, director; Alice 
Emma. Hansen, soprano. “10—Dance 
music program by, Girvin-Deuel’s Cal- 
ifornia Collegigns. 


PKEO, San Fraucisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 


4:15 .p.. m.—Stock mayket giotations. 
6: 30—"Ye Towne Cryer.” 6:40—Walde- 
rmar Iyince and the States Orchestra. . 
Rudy Seiger’s Fairmont Orchestra. 

Program presented by the Elks Glee 
lub, Maynard Jones, director. 9—Pro- 


ram given through courtesy Close Har-: 


mony: Team. 10—The Palace Dance Or- 
‘eheStra, Gene James, director. 

* KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256. Meters). 

6 to 11 p. m.—Concert program and 
dancé music. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (887 Meters) 

7 p, m.—Town Crier of the Night. 8— 
Musical program, 9—Courtesy program. 
10—Movie’ night, Ray West’s Coconut 
Grove Orchestra. : 
KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Home hour conducted by 
Georgia Simmons; the ‘citizenship 
hour,’ with Boy Scouts and Campfire 
‘Girls, Billy Lord. 6—Piano recital by 
remote control. 8—KMTR concert hour, 
presenting the Turner Orchestra under 
the direction of Loren Powell; Florence 
Mason Tatsch, soprano. 

KHZ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Children’'s hour, with Prof. 
| Walter Sylvester Hertzog, radio histo- 
rian. 7:30—H. M. Robertson’s weekly 
talk on dogs. 

KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (816 Meters) 

8 p. a concert, 


—_ —____ — 


ACTOR BECOMES ANNOUNCER 

DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 8 (Special) 
—Harry C.: Browne, whose recent 
theatrical accomplishments have been 
in. Shaw’s “Candida” and in Chan- 
ning Pollock’s “The Fool” but whose 
diversity was shown in notable musi- 
cal comedy productions, has been 
selected to announce for WGPH, the 


Z radiocasting station of George Harri- 


son’ Phelps, Inc., at Detroit. Mr. 
Phelps recently financed two special 
productions of appropri&te comedies 
during a convention: of 3000° motor- 
car dealers in DetroN. In one of 
these, “From Bottles to Trucks,” Mr. 
Browne was starred. His rich, clear 
voice is said to have impressed the 
radio magnate to the extent that he 
| began negotiations at once with the 
result that Mr. Browne was engaged. 


LABOR STATION OPENS 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—The most 
interesting happening of the month 
in electrical Circles of Australia was 


the official opening of 2Ky, the first 
high-powered radiocasting' station 
controlled by organized labor, says 
Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, 
Sydney, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The opening took 
place at the Trades Hall, Sydney, 
the site of the new station, and reg- 
ular radiocast transmission will take 
place in future. A description of the 
plant was given in last month’s re- 
port. Some complaints were received 
that the new station was interfering 
with the satisfactory reception of 
ordinary radiocast programs, but the 
Trades Hall authorities expect to be 
able to overcome this difficulty. 


NEW BRAZIL GROUP FORMS 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—The “As- 
within the State of Minas Geraes, 
an organization created for the pur- 
pose of developing radio activities 
within the State of Ninas Geraes, 
Brazil, was recently organized at 
Bello Horizonte, the capital of that 
State, according to consular advices 
to the Department of Commerce 
from Rio de Janeiro. That Brazilian 
Officials are interested iw the project 
is manifested by the fact that Dr. 
Fernando Mello Vianno, the Presi- 
dent of the State, was elected hon- 
orary president of the association. 


BEAM AGREEMENT SIGNED 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8— Beam 
wireless service between South 
Africa and England is provided in an 
agreement signed between represent- 
atives of the British Post Office and 
the South African Wireless Com- 
pany, Consul-General D. C. Poole, 
Cape Town, advises the Department 
of Commerce. The company plans to 
inaugurate the service in April. If 
trial operations are successful, an 
attempt will be made to install direct 
service with Australia and other 
British dominions. 


NAVY RADIO SAVES MONEY 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 — During 
the fiscal year ending July, 1925 the 
Navy Department saved the United 
States Government in excess of $1,- 
000,000 by sending its radio messages, 
according to an official statement of 
the department. It.is pointed out 
that while the primary’ purpose of 
the naval communication system is to 
handle navy traffic, the department 
has co-operated with other govern- 
mental departments in sending their 


official dispatches to all parts of the 
world, 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 40 cents a line. 
Minimum space five lines. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


Semi-Business 


Property in Prosperous 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Four desirable lots just on edge of busi- 
ness section of thriving oil city of 30,000 (El 
Dorado, Arkansas); ideal for manufacturing 
interests; present rentals from small build- 
ings pay for taxes and small interest on in- 
vestment; will sell at §$ Write W. J. 
MITCHELL, P. O. Box 676, El Dorado, 
Arkansas, 


VICTORIA, 


B. ©.—Broker, real _ estate, 
Dominion-Gresham Ins, Co., general & manu- 
facturers’ agent. C. S$. MARCHANT, 111 
Pemberton Bldg. Phone 8674. Cable address 
**Marchaut-Victoria.’’ 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 20 
cents a line. Minimum space thrée liries, 
minimum order five lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three or four lines 
must call for at least two insertions.) 


REAL ESTATE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—For sale, two-family 
brick and stucco detached house, 14 rooms, 
baths, front and side entrance, steam, elec- 
tricity, gas, hot water, renting $145 monthly, 
modern improvements. 1670 —- ae 
Brooklyn, near Kingshighway ‘Bistien Sea 
Beach Subway; very reasonable for quick 
sale. MRS. M. DICKSON, Ramsey, N. Jd., 


Box 353. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


BALTIMORE—Will share apartment with 
another lady; Christian Scientist preferred. 
Write BESSIE A. FRANK, Oaklyn Apts., B-4, 
Liberty Heights Ave. and Denison St, 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


HOMES. WITH ATTENTION 
Shadow Lawn Lodge 


A HOME designed to accommodate those 

desiring rest or study. eee all the year; 

six miles frum Washington, C.; afford- 

ing comforts and attentions ves moderaie 

rates; booklet sent on request. Address 

MISS W. M. DARBY, East Falls Charch, 
a. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


PROMPT and competent service in patent, 
trade-mark and copyright matters; validity 
and betty ee opinions furnished; free ad- 

(adn ag cay alg "L&T. 
Washington. D. C.; 1-53 W. Jackson 
Chicago; satabilabed 1864: registered 

attorneys. 


UNITED STATES and Foreiga Patents, 
Trade-Marks, Copyrights and Designs. J. M. 
MANGHUM, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton. D. C. Registered Patent Attorney for 
20 years. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


EXPERIENCE aR young woman, all) kinds of of 
office work, desires high grade ‘position, out- 
side of Chicago; executive, responsibility, 
where ability and trust is appreciated, 7-2, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 1458 McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. 


“BOSTON, Back Bay—Two- -room ferntched 
suite, very warm, hair mattress, continuous 
hot water, next to bath and kitchen, $10; 
references exchanged. Kenmore 0664 


OFFICES TO LET 


Bi 2. Gu Aeolian ‘Hall, 33 “West 42nd, Suite 
825-—Three rooms, alcove, two windows, run- 
ning water, possession May Ist, 1926. Apply 
9 to 5 p. m., Saturday until 1 p. m.; above 
address. 


ROOMS TO LET 


ATTRACTIVE, light, warm, nowls dec- 
orated room, adjoining bath, private fam- 
ily, elevator house. MRS. MARQUETTE, 
240 Audubon Ave., New York City. Tel, 
Wadsworth 3632. 


BOSTON—11 NORWAY STREET 
Outside Room $8.00 
Telephone Copley 1541-W 


BOSTON—Quiet, comfortable room in apart- 
ment with two ladies; Fenway location; rea- 
sonable. . Tel, evenings Ken. 1520. 


N. Y. C., 58 Central Park West, Apt. 4-N 
—Modern rooms; refined home; home privi- 
leges; good transportation; permanent; ref- 
erences. : 


N. Y. C., 48 West 94th, Apt. 4—Attractive, 
sunny outside room adjoining bath; near Chris- 
tian Science church; tonvenient transit lines. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 20 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order five lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three or four lines 
must call for at least two insertions.) 


’ SALES MEN WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced real estate sales- 
man to take charge of our beokerage dept. 
THORNTON & RIBLET, INC. 

Church Bldg., Melbourne, Florida 


HELP WANTED — MEN 


BOY over 16 for photo- ortating depart- 
ment. BALTIMORE PHOTO-PRINT CO., 
Hearst Tower Bldg. 


WANTED—An _ experienced 
take full charge of department; 
qualifications; experience and salary 
also when services will be available; three 
business and two personal references required, 
Box C-5, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


YOUNG MAN about 20 years old for ship- 
ping clerk, general office detail and errands ; 
(Christian Scientist preferred). H. 
HUBBARD & CO., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City, 


accountant to 
please state 
desired, 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


BOOKKEEPER-SECRETARY 
Experienced. Call Room 501, 299 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


OPPORTUNITY for girl in good home 
to help with children and do light clean- 
ing: will be able to attend city school. 
MRS. V. CHRISTIAN, 55-21 Toledo St., 
Eimhburst, Long Island, Telephone New- 
town 1790. 


HELP WANTED 


HEL P E R 
hours. Apply Box F-221, 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


in small apartment, short 
The Christian 


_ SITUATIONS. WANTE D— MEN 


Vw Pre 


BY young married man, oftice work, book- 
keeping, credits and collections; capable of 
taking charge of office; will go anywhere. UC, 
G. COFFEY, 35 Elm Drive, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAN having several years’ experience 
hydro-electric operation and steam plant 
office work, desires to make change. 
Address OPERATOR, Room 706, Terry 
Building, Roanoke, Virginia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


N. Y. C., 504 W. 112th—Medium sized at- 
tractive room, 2 windows, restaurant in house; 
elevator ; modern. Cathedral 9549. ROL FE. 


ROOMS AND BOARD» 


PINEHOLM, New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sound 
—RKestricted private boarding house: superior 
accommodations; garage. Telephone 2431. 


___ MOVING AND STORAGE 
NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


I shall deem it a pleasuve to serve the read- 
ers of The Christian Science Monitor in their 
packing and storing; local and long distance 
fano and furniture moving. 184 Harvard St., 
oston 24, Telephone Dorchester 2400. 


__ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS __ 


‘KNABE CONCERT GRAND PIANO 
Superb mahogany, a regal grand, new over 
$2000, for hall or roomy home; price under 
one-third, quite like new; private. MARY 
ACKERMAN, 31-18 102nd St., Corona, L. L., 
Fe = 


ae 


COINS AND STAMPS 


“WANTED—To buy old coins, stamps; cata- 
eaee quoting prices paid, 10c. WM. HESS- 
LEIN, Paddock Blidg., 101 Tremont St., Boston. 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
pe om A at the following advertising 
office 


BOSTON 
107 Falmouth *. Tel. Back Bay 4330 
a 
270 Madison Ave. Tel. Caledonia 2706 
LONDON 
2, Adelphi een Tel. Gerrard 5422 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée 91-99 
FLORENCE 
11 Via Magenta Tel. 3406 
PHILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
CHICAGO 
Wabash 7182 


1458 ee ee Tel. 
CLEV : 
Tel. Cherry 2099 
{OIT 
455 Book Bldg. 


‘LEVELAND 
1658 Union Trust Bldg, 
DETI 
Tel. Cadillac 5035 
KANSAS CITY 


705 Commerce Bldg. Tel. — 0272 


SAN FRANCIS 
625 Market St. ~ Tel. Sutter 7240 
ANGELES 


LOS 
626 Van Nuys Bidg. Tel. FAber 2980 
Tel. Main 8904 


SEATTLE 
763 Empire be: 
ORTLAND, ORE 
1022 N. W. Bank Bldg. Tel. Main 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 


tives in many cities throughout the 
United States and other countries. 


experienc ned 
ROCHER, 
Tel. 


lessons, 
MADAME 
New York City. 
Academy 3711 


FRENCH teacher; 
ladies, children, - 143 
West 108rd St., 8-10 
a. m., 6-8 p. M., 


Protestant, 


GOVERNESS—Northern Irish 
experienced, 


young, modern English trained, 
excellent testimonials, English subjects, lan- 
guages, nensieess rt. Po pecin exercises, paint- 
ing, ete. ON, care Mrs... H. Millar, 
111, West Sith ri New York City. 


governess, or attendant 
anywhere. ELIZA- 
North 8827, 


POSITION—Tutor, 
by young single women; 
BETH ROADS, Pelham Courts, 
Washington, D. € 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER — Expert 
knowledge of bookkeeping desires position 
mornings. Box B-3, The Christian Science 
Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New York. 


WOMAN WANTS DAY WORK 
S. Kk., 85 West Rockland Sq., Boston 
Tel. Copley 2979 R-K,. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position as teacher 
of drawing, teacher in the grades or governess ; 
six years’ experience: references; New’ Eng- 
land preferred. S. K. 8., 78 Congdon St., 
Providence, R. I. 


_EMPLOY MENT AGENCIES 


“BENNETS, WILLIAMS AGENCY _ 
HIGH GRADB BMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
15 East 40th St., N. Y. C. Murray Hill 7177 


BOSTON 
DAVIS: SQUARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
BUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Elm Street, West Somerville 
Tel. Prospect 2496 


CHARLOTTE GORDON EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY supplies excellent positions, cooks, 
waitresses, chambermaids, useful] mfids, but- 
lers, footmen, chauffeurs, housemen; refer- 
ences required, 132 East 58th St., N. Y. C. 


HIRST OCCUPATIONAL EXCHANGE, 60 
Broadway. New York City—Commercial agency 
where employers and better class of men and 
women seeking positions are brought together. 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women secking office positions. 280 B’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids; references. 
2382 7th Ave., New York Audubon 2856 


PERSONNEL COMPANY, executive, bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and all 
classes of office positions for men and women, 
¥ Church St., N. Y. C. Cort, 2363. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


WP ARE _ SPECIALISTS IN .STENO- 
GRAPHIC EMPLOYMENT FIELD. STENOG- 
RAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 489 FIFTH 
AVE, TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2720. 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE, INC. 

We supply business and social institutions 
with experienced college- trained workers and 
executives. 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Phone Caledonia 3852. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS: 


PLAYER PIANO, exccllent condition, George 
Behr make; ukulele attachment: asking $400; 
several dozen records § additional. MRS. 
ROETHER, 675 Main Street, New Rochelle, 
N. Telephone N. R. 3984 


Y. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURES RADIOCAST 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8—A Christian 
Science lecture to be delivered by 
the Hon. William E. Brown, C. S. B., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., a member of 
the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 8 .will be radiocast by Station 
WMCA, New York City, 341 meters 
wavelength. 

The lecture, which begins at 9 
Dp. m., eastern standard time, is being 
given under the auspices of Fifth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York City, ard will be radiocast from 


the church edifice, 9 East Forty-third 
Street, New York City. 
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Washington 
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DISTRICT, NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
' 1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


I. Y. CHISWELL 


HIGH GRADE 
AUTO REPAIRING 
1227 R &t., N. W. North 8863 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 
Watch and Clock Repairing 
2nd Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H Sts., N.W. 


VIRGINIA 
Newport. News 


Neel al all al at 


The Broadway 
Department Store 
Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole distributors of the famous 
Berwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed by us. 


PHONES 701. 90 
Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


THE HUB 
Clothiers and Haberdashers 
2601 Washington Ave. Phone 1221-W 


Williams & Howell Co. 
Auto Supplies 


Battery Sales and Service 
908 25th Street Phone 2014 


ONO el el el all 


Let me solve your heating problema, 
W. T. EUBANK 
Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1213 Twentieth Street Phone 1621 
BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 


“YE WAVERLY GIFT«4 SHOPPE” 
Newport News, Va. 


Norfolk 


WM. J. NEWTON, Florist 
111 W. Freemason St. Phone 24548 
Residence 38815. 32968, 23786 
NO BRANCH STORES 
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EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 


Shoes—Hosiery 
Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


HORNER’S 
CLEANERS and DYERS 


Colley and Raleigh Ave., Norfelk 
Phone 22264 


THE REGAL COMPANY 


253 GRANBY *TREET 


Trunks—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


PRICE-REYNOLDS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


OSBORN BRUSHES 
111-117 Market St., cor. Monticello Ave, 


SS 
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Cor. 


Richmond 


aa 


fe, 1: JACOBS oLEVY. 


The Man’s Store 


—presents the correct fash- 
ions for Fall, in clothing, 
hats, furnishings and shoes. 


The Ladtes’ Shop 


—presents smart ideas in 
tailored wear. 


VIRGINIA 
IRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


821 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


Sanders—The Cleaner i 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
119 East Main Mad. 3138-W 


FRENCH Hat SHOP 


216 N. 38RD ST. RAM. 2932 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


MOSMILLER—FLORIST 


115 EK Main Street 
Phones Mad. 1117-1118 


RICHMOND’S RELIABLE FLORIST 
BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP - 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Waving. _— ool 
Marcel Wavin —_—— 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv’d 3340 


319-621 E. Main Street 


PRINTING 
T. 8, LEAKE 
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PHONE RAN. 391 6 SO. 6TH 8ST. 
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Second and Grace Streets 
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SAMUEL H. Corrrett & Sons 
1103 W. MARSHALL 


BLV’D 2800 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Phone Mad. 336 


Florist 


J. L. RATCLIFFE 
209 W. BROAD RAN, 3771 


Roanoke 


COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


ROANOKE, VA, 


4% Paid on Savings 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
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Washington—William Fagan 


Newport News—Delmont News 
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FLORENCE EMERY > 


Decorator of Interiors 
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PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
1022% Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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EDITORIALS 


To France must go the credit of proposing 
the organization of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, and it is fitting that 
the body which is de- 
signed to develop cul- 
tural contacts should be 
housed in Paris. Its pro-. 
gram has already been 
set out in these columns, 
and the institute actually 
began its operations in November last. But it 
has just been officially inaugurated by the 
President of the Republic, Gaston Doumergue. 
There were present at the ceremonies in the 
French capital representatives of the savants, 
of the writers, and of the artists of the whole 
world. 

Of its utility there can be no question. The 
desirability of bringing together the élite of all 
nations and of helping them to collaborate is 
acknowledged even by those who at first ranged 
themselves among the adversaries of the insti- 
tute. M. Bergson, the famous philosopher, pre- 
sided over a commission at Geneva out of which 
developed, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, the present organization. Francois 
Albert, who in 1924-was the Minister of Beaux 
Arts in France, suggested that a permanent 
executive, organ ‘should be established, and M. 
Herriot Offered to provide a building at Paris. 
The building, which is a wing of the Palais 
Royal, was eventually found by M. de Monzie, 
and to his successor, M. Daladier, fell the honor 
of handing over the spacious rooms to Julien 
Luchaire, the French educationalist who was 
appointed as director. : 

It has been properly pointed out that the 
institute must not be regarded as a super- 
university endeavoring to impose any kind of 
intellectual dictatorship. Neither French nor 
German nor British nor American culture is 
to aim at supremacy. It is sought, by practical 
means, with a view to better understandings, to 
strengthen the relations between the savants, 
the writers, and the artists of the various 
peoples. , 

Here is a sort of clearing-house of ideas, and 
here is a meeting place in which the élite can 
form and renew and cultivate friendly associa- 
tions. It is obvious that, if the intellectual sec- 
tions of the different communities are in con- 
stant touch, the masses must be influenced and 
be taught to think internationally. Anything 
that serves to break down the water-tight com- 
partments in which the nations have imprisoned 
themselves is to be encouraged. There should 
be no frontiers for thought. : 

Today physical science, art, and thought are 
not elaborated in the dust of laboratories, 
studios, or libraries: it is necessary to have a 
larger vision and to come into contact with the 
realities of the wider world. But until recent 
times the efforts made to organize the relations 
between intellectuals—relations which would 
be favorable to their work, to their rights, and. 
to general progress—have been somewhat 
sporadic. Men have worked too much in isola- 
tion; were far too scattered. With the growing 
sense of interdependence, it is not surprising 
that there should be felt a need for organization 
and co-operation. Certainly the institute, if it 
is rightly conducted, should have an immense 
influence for good. 

But it is essential that those who are in- 
terested in this work should have for example 
a clear conception of the possibilities of physical | 
scienee. M. Painlevé, who besides being a 
politician is a distinguished savant, properly 
said that in themselves physical science, 
thought, art, literature, are neither moral nor 
immoral. The same explosive, he remarked, | 
can open a tunnel, create prosperity, or be 
purely destructive. To what end are discoveries, 
inventions, philosophies, literature, to be em- 
ployed? Happily the promoters ‘of the institute 
are aware of their responsibilities and are 
animated only by the highest motives. : 

Nor, on the other hand, can the peoples con- 
sent to abandon their freedom: each people 
must develop naturally on its own lines: the 
world cannot be governed with the rigorous 
logic that would be applied to the demonstra- 
tion of atheory or the pursuit of an experiment. 
Life cannot be regulated with geometrical pre- 
cision. It is impossible Yor the institute to 
evolve mathematical rules even in the interests 
of peace. But there is every indication that the 
members of the institute have the most ad- 
mirable appreciation of their mission, which is 
to stimulate, to suggest, to co-ordinate efforts 
which have hitherto been dispersed. Regarded 
from any point of view, the International Insti- 
sate of Intellectual Co-operation should prove 

e one o e most benefici i 
ier eave ic al creations of the 
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to Think 
Internation- 
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Less than a generation ago in th i 
e Un 
States, North as well as South, in the tensa 
es ___—«CCities and in the smaller 
towns and villages, wher- 


Rieniidiiaet 


= Pare 
The Eclipse ever a barber’s red and 
+ white striped sign was 
of the N es ro displayed, the proprietor 
and journeymen who 

Barber 7 there offered service to 

the public were, in a 

: great majority of cases, 
Negroes. Gradually, and for some reason which 
has seldom been discussed and probably never 
explained, shops operated by Negroes have dis- 
appeared. In few cities and towns in the North 
today do men, or women, of the white race 


patronize even those that remain. Invaders— 


from a foreign land have almost completely dis- 
placed the darker-hued “artists” who virtually 
monopolized a profitable and altogether re- 
spectable industry. 

A news dispatch sent out from Atlanta, Ga., 
a day or.two ago, announced that an ordinance 
which awaits only the signature of the Mayor 
of that prosperous city prohibits Negro barbers 
from ‘serving white patrons, and probably to 
emphasize the existence of absolute racial 
equality, the rendering of similar service by 
white barbers to Negroes. It is explained that 
the ordinance is not to be effective until June 1, 
prior to which time, no doubt, it is presumed 
that the many shops so manned by Negroes in 
Atlanta will suspend operations or confine their 


f 


patronage to those whose color defines their 


eligibility, even if it does not limit their de- 
sirability. 

The Negro barber of an earlier period was an 
institution, distinctly American. Among these 
courteous and adept proprietors of shops were 
many who had established themselves, ap- 
parently, as fixtures in their chosen communi- 
ties. Some were property owners and taxpayers, 
and men who took an active interest in political 
and civic affairs. But as one recalls them at- 
this somewhat remote periéd, the impression is 
that most of them were those whose hairs had 
even then begun to show the marks of northern 
frosts. They were, perhaps, the remnant, of 
that period when Negro boys were taught to 
serve their masters in southern homes. It may 
have been from these homes that the barber of 
a half century ago was graduated after the war, 
to make his way among strange peoples and in 
unfamiliar places. 

If this supposition explains the adeptness, 
the courteous bearing, and the dependability of 
the older generation of colored barbers, it may 
not at all be wondered at that they did not 
train their own boys and other youths of their, 
race to follow their own trade. Such skill and 
proficiency do not pass by inheritance. Youth 
frequently seems to despise the occupations of 
its elders. There is always the search, insistent 
or casual, for something new. Often this is for 
the way of least resistance. 
~ The turning point in this occupational high-' 
way has too long been passed to make probable 
any return to it. Except on the part of only a 
few who may be adversely affected by the 
change, perhaps the revolutionary movement 


will not be regretted. But the finality of the 


metamorphosis is indicated by the apparent 
determination to emphasize it by dignifying it 
with the use of the impressive words, “Be it 
enacted.” / 


Although the Bishop of London definitely 
stated that the largely attended meeting in the 


Church House under the*| 


shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, over which he 
presided a few. days ago, 
was not called to express 
any views about prohibi- 
tion, the remarks which 
he made there about 
liquor smuggling from 
Britain to the United States provided unques- 
tionable evidence that he feels keenly on this 
latter issue. For example, he is quoted as having 
designated the attempt “to undo anything that 
a great sister nation has chosen to decide for its 
own good” as “gross impertinence.” And the 
fact that cries of “‘shame!’’ were raised when he 
cited official American statistics showing that 
in the last six months of 1925 twenty out of 
twenty-four liquor ships seized by the American 
authorities were British, indicated clearly that 
his hearers were of one mind with him. 

The bishop showed himself willing fearlessly 
to present facts as he believed them to be, for 
he stated that there was not the slightest doubt 
that the industrial output of America had in- 
creased and its public health had improved. 
Moreover, he effectively combated the fallacy 
about drinking in public places, etc., by these 
words: : 

You cannot think anything of those silly little fools 
who swaggér at dances with brandy flasks. That’s mere 
bravado. You have to look at the great, broad effect upon 
the whole Nation. > 
And he further acknowledged that the traffic is - 
most dishonoring to Great Britain, adding: “‘We 
have in our minds the wonderful rescue made 
by the President ‘Roosevelt; let us make some 
adequate return.” ¢ | 

The meeting referred to, by the way, .was 
held in answer to an appeal sent to Great Britain 
by the American Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand, and it would seem that the committee 
must feel that the effort it thus put forward has 


{ \British 

Sentiment 
on Liquor 
| Smuggling s 


been amply repaid in view of the answer to its 


appeal which was approved there. This answer 
stated that the fact that any British citizen 
should have taken any part whatever in invading 
the sanctity of the laws of the United States 
for financial gain has aroused widespread indig- 
nation in Great Britain. And it also included the 
assurance that “we share with you the feeling 
that nothing should be left undone to reduce 
still further the evils to which you call attention.” 

That it is only a matter of time, and relatively 
a short time, before this evil of liquor trafficking 
is completely wiped out, would seem an obvious 
conclusion from such a promise. When, more- 
over, the sentiments expressed in the letter from 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Minister, to the organizers of the meeting is 
taken into consideration, in which he declared 
that “His Majesty’s Government have done, by 
means of the liquor traffic convention, and are 
doing, by all means in their power, all that is 
possible to assist the United States Government 
in suppressing this traffic, of which His Majesty’s 
Government entirely disapprove,” it is reason- 
able to conclude that the force behind the prohi- 
bition reform the world over is growing-at such 
a pace that its final complete victory is prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion. ‘ 


-When a Paris audience refused to allow an 
American performer at a music hall to jazz the 
“Marseillaise,” their ac- 
tion should have taughta 
lesson, although that is 
doubtful, to those who 
are willing to vulgarize 
anything and everything Good Form 
if only it will please the ‘ 
crowd or profit them- (__ = 
Selves. In this case, it 
by no means pleased the crowd, whose sense of 


a 


es 


National 


dignity where national institutions are con- 


cerned was outraged. The “Marseillaise”’ no 
doubt has been abused many a time, if only by 
unnecessary reiteration, but in the eyes of 
Frenchmen and much ff the World besides it 
represents a people’s conquest of its rights and 
a new order in the Western world. 

The action of the Paris audience and the 
order of the police prefect that no liberties 
were to be taken with the national chant, 
should remind those in other parts of the world — 
who are likely to forget, that the dignity of a 
nation’s ideals is a solemn and sacred thing, 
not to be cheapened for any purpose. It is 


| 


| 


was, for the time ‘being, completely u 


sometimes intimated that a deference to good 
form, to what is becoming and proper, is incon- 
sistent with democratic ideals and their prac- 
tice. Nothing could be further from the fact, 
nothing could be more fatuous or more lacking 
in the understanding that men in their hearts 
respect the real dignity which is a sign of man’s 
high estate. There is no need of priggishness 
or snobbery, but there is a great need of the 
recognition that certain features and attributes 
of a nation’s existence are never to be trifled 
with. 

Another phase of the matter was exhibited 
when the British forces marched to the Cologne 
railway station homeward bound, the band 
playing “Yankee Doodle.” There was no prej- 
udice against this air, the British forces did not 
conceive that its employment would lessen 
Britain’s prestige or self-respect, they saw a 
good marching tune and used it, in this case 
with quite as much benefit to the national 
dignity as in the French protest at jazzing the 
‘““Marseillaise.” In both cases, there was an in- 
tuition of the fitness of things, which after all 
is the meaning of the. words “good form.” 


ene 


In parts of New England a few nights ago, as 
well as in many other sections along the north- 
ern Atlantic and eastern 
lake coasts, a snow- 
gtorm, driven on the fleet 
wings of a_ northeast 
wind, blockaded streets, | 
highways and in some 
cases railroads. The 
whole. transportation 
scheme on land and sea 


nmi 


‘Yy : 
Voices. 
That Outride 

the Storm — 
ig pate re, as 


) set. Men 


and women, marooned by the elements, sought 
shelter wherever they could find it, thousands 


‘counting themselves fortunate to escape from 


wind and sleet and drifting snows. | a 
‘Birt in those broader upper. avenues which 
the” storm crossed:;and- recrossed, and where 


there was no shelter from the searching “north- 


easter,” traffic was, moving as. usual. From, far 
off Rio de Janeiro cafe a message announcing 
the arrival there ofthe intrepid Spanish air- 
men. From radio stations far and near came, 
to those who listened, the almost: perfect rendi- 
tion of the spoken word, harmonies blared forth 
by bands and orchestras, and the elusive ca- 
dences of stringed instruments. In Greater Bos- 
ton, during the day, télephone exchanges trans- 
mitted more than a million more messages than 
customarily are handled in twenty-four hours. . 

How strikingly utilitarian proved this newest 
plaything of the millions, the radio, in the emer- 
gency. With the suspension of all suburban 
transportation lines on the evening of that day, 
possibly 100,000 pérsons. sought. aecommoda- 
tions in the city’s hotels.. When: it became ap- 
parent that they had all been*tared*for, there - 
was sent out from a central. radio station a re- 
assuring message to those in the homes who | 
had been anxiously hoping for-a word from ab- 
sent ones. It was a welcome and almost a pér- | 
sonal “‘all’s well” to waiting wives, mothers and 
children. r Ree : ec 

In its almost unlimited reach the radio has 
done more than supplement both the telegraph 
and the telephone. : It is immune to ‘‘wire” trou- 
ble, and to most-of those purely physical handi- 
caps to which cables’and loops sometimes suc- 
cumb. But the telegraph, the telephone ahd the. 
radio combined -bxing the world. to one’s very 
door. Their vibrant ‘voices. outride the ‘storm, 
cross the seas and penetrate-the praifies and 
mountains. Mankind, though isolated ‘and shut 
off from the world, is not alone ip the sense that 
he once was lonesomé. He may be entertained, 
amused, and even taught if he will but heed and 
listen. In the remotest sanctuary of the hills 
he may be assured that his neighbors, whom he. 
now counts among the peoples in the remotest 
corners of the earth, are at peace. The voices 
of the night, penetrating even storm-swept 
leagues, speak in reassuring benediction the 
easily interpreted message of good. will which 
all the world gladly hears. : 


Editorial Notes 


In a periodical published by the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, entitled Industry, 
the leading article in a recent issue consisted 
of excerpts from an address-delivered before the 
Boston Chapter, Society of Industrial Engineers. 
It was entitled “Can New England Meet Increas- 
ing Competition?” and discussed various phases 
of its problem under a variety of subheads. One 
of these was “The Real Cause of Waste,” and 


{| the matter under it read in part: “What delays 


or takes time or runs up what we call ‘cost’ or 
waste, is the lack or absence of the right types 
of thinking, and nothing else—for in the last 
analysis, all effects of whatever: nature can be 
traced back to the mental processes of human 
beings.” It continued: 

Waste, therefore. of whatever variety, is caused by 
wrong types of thinking—by types which can be classified 
as follows: é 

, Confused thinking 

Unnecessary. thinking 
Pessimistic thinking 
Groweh thinking 
Dishonest thinking 
Careless thinking 
Thoughtless thinking 
One is not surprised, therefore, to find the con- 
clusion drawn that obviously the first approach 
to this great problem of waste elimination is to 
develop ways and means for concentrating at- 
tention on eliminating this wrong thinking on 
the part of those engaged in manufacturing 
enterprises, whether employers or employees. 


Untrained thinking 

Unhealthy thinking 

Misdirected thinking 
Misguided thinking 

Destructive thinking 
Incomplete thinking 
Illogical thinking 


It was a stirring tribute which was accorded 
to Hubert Houben,’the German sprint cham- 
pion, in his initial American appearance in 
Boston, Mass. Houben fought for the father- 
land in the World War, but the enmity of war 
days was forgotten when the throng that filled 
Mechanics Building nearly to capacity stood at 


attention to the strains of “The Watch on the 


Rhine” to do him honor. It has been many a 
long day since a Boston gathering of this size 
has paid its respects to the German national 
anthem. Houben was enthusiastically cheered. 
There was no mistaking the sincerity of the 
welcome he received. It must have been a 
touching experience to the kindly faced German | 
champion. :! 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


FROM A J.ONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Just before Christmas last a little shilling book ap- 
peared from the pen of Lord Beaverbrook, entitled “Politi- 
cians and the Press.” It was an ambitious title, and the 
volume was even more ambitiously advertised. But in 
fact the name was a clever camouflage for an amiable and 
somewhat naive “boost” of Lord Beaverbrook himself and 
of the Daily Express, which he owns. 

_ Lord Beaverbrook has had a remarkable career. Born 
in Nova Scotia, in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, in 
a Presbyterian manse, Max Aitken, as he was known until 
he was “ennobled” in 1916, early demonstrated his excep- 
tional abilities by bringing about a merger of the larger 
cement companies of Canada, with great profit to himself. 

He then moved to England, where, through the infiu- 
ence of his lifelong friend, Mr.‘ Bonar Law, already a 
leader of the Conservative Pafty, he entered the House 
of Commons after a whirlwind campaign at Ashton-under- 
Lyme, ‘where for the first time the now familiar election- 
eering methods of the North American Continent were 
exhibited to the astonished gaze of the more slow-moving 
British public. 

But the new member, despite his successes in other 
fields, proved to have little talent for parliamentary de- 
bate, and his influence was confined to that which he could 
wield through his intimacy with Mr. Bonar Law, who 
became the leader of the Conservative Party in 1911. 

3 + > > 

In 1916 he took a hand in helping to. bring about that 
reconstruction of the wartime government which brought 
Mr. Lloyd George to power with Mr. Bonar Law as his 
chief hedtenant. Immediately afterward he left the House 
of Commons to enter the House of Lords as Lord Beaver- 
brook, and in 1917 he took charge of the Ministry of 
Information. eee a : 

Since the war, however, Lord Beaverbrook’s political 
interests have centered almost entirely in the Daily 
Express, which he acqiired some years ago and has made 
much more livély than before, and the Sunday Express, 
which he started himself. He has the ambition to build 
up the most powerful popular press in Great Britain, and 
through it to exercise an influence on politics far greater 
than he could possibly command, either as a member of 
the House of Commons or of the House of Lords. 

Hence “Politicians and the Press.” The book is amus- 
ing as.a piece of propaganda. It attempts to inflate the 
reputation both of Lord Beaverbrook and of the Daily 
Express by the ancient device of discreetly enlarging upon 
all that either has said or done, while equally discreetly 
omitting to mention or diminishing or belittling the im- 


portance both of what others have said and done and of | 


facts themselves. | 
None the less, the title of Lord Beaverbrook’s book 


raises a question of great interest and importanee in the 
modern world. How.far is the press supplanting Parlia- 
ment as the directing power ip national affairs? ‘Is the 
great newspaper proprietor, through his supposed ability 
to influence millions of votes, becoming the feudal baron 
of the so-called democratic age? 
i€ | ee ie st 

There was a time when the great newspaper owners 
thought that they could supplant the politicians as the 
dominant power in the state, and dictate to the legislature 
what: it should do by their power to mobilize public opin- 
ion behind their own ideas. The most definite attempt to 
do thus was made, so far as Great) Britain was concerned, 
during the war, } ee 

The war was the newspaper’s real opportunity. Par- 
liament ‘was practically. in suspense. Many membérs were 
at the front. The Government was a veiled dictatorship. 
The only opposition—the only effective public critics— 
were the newspapers, despite the censorship. For a time 


ignorance and indifference. 


they wielded immense power, and Lord Northcliffe, the 
leading newspaper proprietor and controller of the huge 
Harmsworth Press, openly began to claim to be the power 
behind the throne and to act accordingly. es 
After the war the crisis came. Lord Northcliffe de- 
manded of Mr. Lloyd George a dominant position at the 
Peace Conference. It was refused and open war was 
declared, a war all the more serious for Mr. Lloyd George 
because he in turn, having no party behind him, was 
largely dependent upon newspaper support. The outcome, 
however, was the complete triumph of the parliamentary 
power. First Lord Northcliffe was defeated by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Then Mr. Lloyd George was defeated by the 


‘Conservative Party, and Great Britain returned to politi- 


cal “normalcy” again. 
he. oe 

Mr. Gladstone used to say that if he had to choose 
between the platform and the press in fighting an election, 
he would choose the platform every time. The experience 
of the last ten years proves that Mr. Gladstone was right, 
even in an age when the press is vastly more important 
and ubiquitous than it was in his day. A book by Lord 
Northcliffe’s right-hand man, Mr. Kennedy Jones, entitled 
“Fleet Street. and Downing Street,” arid published a few 
years ago, admitted the failure of the press offensive and 
or oepapataggeb: of the political machinery in political 
affairs. 

The truth about the whole matter would seem to be 
that the functions of politicians and the press are quite 
distinct, and that the position of both is becoming increas- 
ingly subordinate to that third power called public opinion. 

The function of the politician is to discuss political 
problems with the electorate and to secure @ mandate by 
majority vote to carry on the political administration of 
the country along certain well-defined lines. The function 
of the press is primarily publicity, to carry to the indi- 
vidual the news of what is going on, together with such 
comment and criticism as will be interesting and valuable 
to him. In both cases it is the function of public opinion 
to decide. 

In earlier days both politicians and the press were in 
a much more powerful position than they are today. Pub- 
lic opinion was ill-informed. It was inclined to accept the 
statements of those in authority about both politics and 
news. It had not enough experience to judge for itself 
between the truth and error. 

> > > 

Public opinion today is much more sophisticated. It is 
inclined to take everything with a grain of salt, to judge 
what it hears or is told for itself, and to accept nothing 
as true simply because it is in print. _ LG 1 

Just in proportion as publie opinion is independeft, 
is capable of judging for itself, and is ready to reject 
clever appeals to its own self-interest and prejudice, it 
will itself be found governing the land. For lies and propa- 
ganda, in which both politicians and the press deal from: 
time to time, can only influence where they can play upon 
They. disappear in face of 
a knowledge of the truth. 

In a world, therefore, in which the democracy is becom- 
ing increasingly well educated, both politicians and the 
press are increasingly becoming the servants and not.the 
mastérs of public opinion. And that is as it should be. 
After all, under a system of popular government the ulti- 
mate authority must be the people themselves. The press 
ought to give the information and the comment by means 
of which the people can instruct and control those whom 
it charges with the duty of managing its affairs. In a 
true democracy the influence of both press and politician 
must inevitably be proportionate to the honesty and wis- 
dom with which they perform their separate functions. 


~The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow. 


Moscow 

Douglas Fairbanks, who carried Moscow by storm last 
spring with his performance in “The Thief of Bagdad,” has 
won new laurels here with his interpretation of another 
picturesque bandit, “Robin Hood.” Two other films com- 
pete with “Robin Hood” in popularity. They are the well- 
known German production, “Nibelungen,” and a Russian 
photo-drama, entitled “Jewish Fate.” The latter gives a 


’ half amusing, half pathetic representation of the unproduc- 


tive shifts to which the poor Jews in the crowded towns 
of southern Russia before the revolution were obliged to 
resort in order to make a living. It is designed to stimulate 
the movement for settling the Jews in land colonies, and 
it is planned to exhibit the film in America as a means 
of raising money for this purpose.— 


ee > > 
A. A. Heller of New York City, representing the Inter- 


Rational Oxygen Company of Newark, N. J., has concluded 
a contract with the Soviet Metal Syndicate which has met 


with the approval of the Concessions Committee. The 
contract provides for the creation of a joint stock com- 
pany, capitalized at. 1,000,000 rubles, half of this sum to 
be supplied by the company and half by the metal syndi- 
cate. The company undertakes within a period of three 
years to erect nine plants in various- Russian industrial 
centers for the manufacture of oxygen, hydrogen, acetyline 
and other gas products. One of the main purposes of the 
agreement, from the standpoint of the Soviet Government, 
is to spread the use of the acetyline welding method 
throughout Russia. The company has the right to import 
machinery,free of duty and to employ 10 per cent foreign 
labor. It is permitted to amortize its capital at a rate of 
10 per cent a year, thereby retiring its investment at the 
end of a ten-year period. ‘The stock company pays the 
usual taxes levied 'on state industrial enterprises, with an 
additional contribution of 3 per cent of the total gross 
receipts. The contract expires at the end of fifteen years, 
when all the property of the enterprise reverts to the 
Government. 

> > > 

The historical drama holds the center of the Moscow 

stage at the present time. Basil Zolotareft’s opera, “The 
Decabristi,” was given in the State Opera House on the 
anniversary of the uprising of the Decabristi against Tsar 
Nicholas I. While it can scarcely be ranked as one of the 
world’s great operas, the performance was quite passable 
from a musical standpoint, and the scene in which the 
Tsar tricks one of the captured leaders of the Decabristi 
into telling him all the secrets of the conspiracy by inform- 
ing him that he, the Tsar, is himself an ardent champion 
of the cause of liberty, has a considerable measure of 
dramatic interest. A modern writer named Aleksei Tolstoy 
achieved striking success with a play: entitled “The Plot 
of an. Empress,” which depicts the intrigues of the late 
Tsarina and brings in the assassination of the monk, 
Rasputin. The same author has now prepared for pro- 
duction a play entitled “Azev,”’ based on the life story 
of this greatest provocateur of the Russian revolutionary 
movement. 

> > 

The Communist Party has now followed the example 

of many other organizations and institutions by changing 
its name from Russian to All-Union. The change pro- 
voked a certain amount of debate in the party congress 
which decided on it. Some speakers argued that the name 
“Russian Communist Party’ was so closely associated with 
the struggles of the revolution that it should not be aban- 
doned. Others proposed to abolish simultaneously the 
names of the Ukrainian, Transcaucasian and other national 
Communist parties. However, the congress decided that 
it. was necessary to rename the party in order to conform 
with the new structure of the Soviet state, and refused to 
change the names of the national Communist parties on 
the ground that this might injure the local susceptibilities 
of the countries involved. 

a 


Russia’s imports from America during the last year 
reached the figure of 161,771,000 rubles, while the exports 


amounted to 28,145,000 rubles. The large purchases of 
American cotton by the All-Uniom Textile Syndicate ac- 
count for this marked preponderance of imports over 


exports. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must cemain aole 
judge of their suitability, and he does not undertake “to hold himaelf or 
thig newapaper responsible for the facts or opinions presenicd, Anony- 
mous lettera are destroyed unread. 


“Another View of the Forestry Situation” 


To the Editor of THe CuristiAN ScreENcE Monitor: 

Fully realizing the importance of such issues as the 
World Court, federal taxation, etc., it 3s to be hoped 
that readers of the Monitor do not view-America’s forest 
problem from the same standpoint that a recent con- 
tributor to this column views it, as shown in the letter 
published under the caption, “Another View of the Forestry 
Situation.” 

Those who see in the forests only so much standing 
lumber with which to build houses, are advised that there 
are a dozen ways in which the forests are a factor in the 
well-being and prosperity of every community of the 
United States. They are advised that a few cents will 
bring information as to why the Federal Government 
should be in the forest business. The Government Print- 
ing Office has on hand many publications on the subject. 

That the presence of forests makes it possible to raise 
large quantities of fruit in certain sections of the country, 
is an established fact. Forest “areas are not only sources 
of local showers, but are responsible for local breezes to 
a certain extent, through atmospheric action due to the 
different temperatures that exist in and around them. 
Consideration should also be given to the relationship of 
forests and wild life. 

One of the most important uses of the forest is the 
protection it gives to the headwaters of streams that 
serve irrigation purposes. The water from rain and thaw 
that is stored in the forest floor.is the supply of most 
springs that feed the streams. The growth of roots pro- 
tects the ground against washouts. Streams that are not 
protected around their headwaters in this way soon go 
dry and are unfit for irrigation. a 

During heavy rains the water runs from the slopes 
in such torrents that it cuts through the surface of the 
ground, forming large gullies, carrying with it sand, rocks, 
and anything that comes in its way, reaching the valleys 
below in the form of a flood, which is destructive in the 
extreme, and has. cost the inhabitants of many such 
localities, lives, property and live stock. 

The same condition appears where forests have been 
burned over and where the floor of the forests have been 
closely grazed and tramped down by stock. 

There will never be a substitute for the forest. 
America was the last civilized nation to realize this fact, 
and Americans now sce evidence that forestry is a part 
of “more sensible education.” “World peace, crime control, 
temperance,” etc., are major problems, but in the language 
of the Bible “These ought ye to have done, and not‘to 
leavé the other undone.” ae 

~ New York, N. Y. 


**Anarchists and Can-Archists”’ 


To the Editor of THe CuristiAN ScrencE Monitor: 

' Edward A. Filene has thrown a white searchlight upon 
the unthinking American who unconsciously is backing 
up the anarchist, in his new word “can-archist.” It is 
just such spotlights that will awaken public thought, and - 
many will no longer linger in the ranks of the thoughtless. 

May not the parents of today let this same spotlight 
linger on their attitude toward the popular song, “Show 
Me the Way to Go Home,” until it is no longer heard 
anywhere because law-abiding homes will neither play, 
sing nor listen to it? 

Just such firm refusal to allow our children to be law- 
less in thought will strengthen our enforcement power. 

West Newton, Mass. H. 8. F! 


